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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  beautiful  art  so  fully  treated  in  M.  Roseleur’s  Gal- 
vanoplastie Manipulations  is  one  of  great  and  steadily  growing 
importance,  especially  in  this  country,  and  it  lias  long  needed 
and  demanded  a more  thorough  and  truly  artistic  treatise  tlian 
any  liitherto  existing  in  the  Englisli  language.  This  pressing 
want  is,  as  it  is  believed,  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  volume 
herevvith  presented  to  the  American  public.  That  it  is  much 
the  superior  of  any  other  of  its  kind  ever  issued  licre  or  in 
Great  Britain  there  can  be  no  question.  In  it  will  be  found 
rnany  details  entirely  wanting  in  ail  of  the  other  books  in  the 
language  on  this  subject,  besides  the  freshest  and  most  exact 
statements  in  regard  to  ail  of  those  points  which  bave  been 
treated  by  previous  writers. 

In  the  United  States,  under  the  benign  and  fructifying 
influences  of  a governmental  policy  which  lias  existed  during 
the  past  eleven  years,  and  which  gives  some  heed  to  the 
welfare  of  our  diversified  industries,  the  practice  of  this 
charming  art  lias  reached  such  proportions  as  place  it  in 
extent  beyond  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  World.  Our 
government  having  now  fully  recognized  the  principle,  that, 
while  exercising  the  right*to  levy  taxes,  it  is  also  charged 
witli  the  duty  of  extending  protection  to  those — its  producers 
— who  fmally  bear  the  burden  of  ail  those  taxes  not  borne  by 
foreigners,  the  triumphs  of  this  industry  in  the  immédiate 
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future  must  be  far  greater  than  in  the  past.  In  tins  coming 
career  the  treatise  of  M.  Roseleur  will  extend  no  inconsider- 
able  aid  to  it,  in  causing  many  new  and  important  applica- 
tions of  it,  as  well  in  the  larger  as  in  the  smaller  and  more 
délicate  kinds  of  worlc.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  be- 
lieved  that  tliis  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  that  sub- 
stantial  appréciation,  at  the  hands  of  the  trade  and  of  amateurs, 
to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 


Philadelphia,  June  22,  1872. 


AUTHOR’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


If  conscientious  and  persevering  worh  be  sujficient  to  make  a 
good  booky  this  one  ought  to  be  excellent. 

Circumstances  wbich  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  kere 
induced  me,  several  years  ago,  to  relinquish  the  study  of  pure 
science,  and  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  tke  new  industry  of 
metallic  deposits  by  the  wet  way. 

Being  in  constant  relation  with  manufacturera,  operators, 
and  artists,  I soon  began  to  appreciate  their  wants,  and  to 
acknowledge  with  them  how  difficult  it  was  to  extract  from 
too  scientific  and  sometimes  diffuse  works,  methods  of  opera- 
ting  which,  being  free  from  scientific  théories,  may  présent  in 
a synoptical  way  ail  the  sériés  of  operations  conducting  to  a 
desired  resuit. 

Tkerefore,  upou  the  advice  of  a great  nuinber  of  persons,  I 
hâve  undertaken  this  book,  which  I claim  to  be  conscientious 
and  true,  since  it  does  not  contain  any  formula  which  I hâve 
not  tried  personally. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  folio wing  practical  chapters,  I 
hâve  too  often  sacrificed  the  form  to  the  useful,  and  the  style 
to  the  meaning,  but  I do  not  prétend  to  write  for  savans,  and 
I address  myself  to  artists  and  operators  whose  principal  aiin 
is  to  understand  and  execute  well. 

In  order  to  assimilate  the  rapidity  of  description  to  that  of 
the  operations,  I shall  eliminate  everything  historical  and  ail 
discoveries  not  yet  applied  ; therefore  every  one  will  hâve  the 
right  to  claim  what  is  his  own. 

I shall  generally  indicate  but  a small  number  of  methods, 
and  often  only  one,  when  it  is  sure  to  give  successful  results. 
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After  the  description  of  modes  of  operation,  tlie  superiority 
of  which  bas  been  proved  by  a practice  of  every  day,  I sball 
indicate  to  manufacturera  the  most  simple  processes  for  tbe 
préparation  of  tbe  cbemical  products  from  which  success  or 
failure  so  often  results.  I sball  also  try  to  point  out  to  tbem 
tbe  means  of  prévention  against  tbe  poisonous  effects  of  tbe 
substances  wbicb  tliey  are  obliged  to  use. 

I sball  be  happy  if  my  undertaking  results  in  tbe  advance- 
ment  of  an  art  already  flourisbing,  and  sball  wait  confidently 
for  tbe  verdict  of  tbose  wbo  sball  put  my  lessons  in  practice. 

A.  R. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  tbis  second  édition  I hâve  nothing  whatever  to  change 
in  that  I bave  said  in  tbe  preceding  introduction. 

Greater  care  and  industry  in  tbe  révision  of  tbis  book,  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  tbe  présent  state  of  knowledge,  is,  I 
think,  tbe  best  means  of  deserving  tbe  too  indulgent  praise 
bestowed  by  tbe  readers  of  tbe  first  édition. 


A.  R. 
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GALVANOPLASTIC  MANIPULATIONS. 


PART  I. 

TIHN  ELECTRO-DEPOSITS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  ELECTROPLATING  ART. 

The  art  of  depositing  metals  by  the  wet  way  com- 
prises two  orders  of  phenomena,  which,  although 
nearly  identical  in  the  appearance  of  their  results,  are 
widely  different  as  regards  the  causes  of  their  produc-  * 
tion.  For  instance,  gilding  by  simply  dipping  into 
liquors  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  the  resuit  of  Chem- 
ical affinities  alone  ; on  the  otlier  hand,  gilding  by 
electro-deposits  cannot  take  place  without  the  sim- 
ultaneous  combination  of  Chemical  reactions,  and 
dynamic  electricity , which  lias  already  become  of  great 
practical  importance,  although  so  recently  discovered. 

The  frequent  application,  in  the  same  worksliop, 
of  metallic  deposits  by  the  wet  wray  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  electricity,  renders  it  necessary  that  we 
should  not  separate  the  two  processes,  inasmuch  as 
the  manipulations  and  Chemical  préparations  are 
nearly  identical  in  either  case,  and  the  results  are 
similar  in  appearance. 
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The  operations  “by  simple  immersion,”  by  which 
dissolved  metals  are  reduced  to  their  primitive  mé- 
tal] ic  State,  are  due  to  Chemical  affinities  alone,  and 
generally  simply  resuit  in  very  thin  layers  of  the  re- 
duced métal. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  by  electro-deposits 
arrive  at  two  different  results  : — 

It  may  be  desired,  for  instance,  to  cover  a common 
métal  with  a layer  of  another  métal  which  is  more 
jirecious,  more  resisting,  less  oxidizable,  and  with  a 
more  pleasing  appearance;  but  this  layer,  generally, 
borrows  its  strength  from  the  underlying  métal,  as  is 
the  case  when  we  gild  or  silver  copper,  or  when  we 
cover  zinc  with  copper,  etc. 

Or  we  may  intend  to  reproduce  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness  a given  article  by  means  of  a metallic  deposit 
which,  after  its  séparation  from  the  mould,  has  suffi- 
cient  firmness  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
such  are  the  galvanoplastie  reproductions  of  basso- 
, relievos,  medals,  etc.  We  may  also  wish  to  impart 
a metallic  hardness  to  substances  without  firmness, 
and  retain  at  the  same  time  nearly  their  primitive 
shapes  and  dimensions,  as  when  we  deposit  metallic 
coats  upon  small  statues,  flowers,  fruits,  insects,  etc. 

We  shall  examine  first  the  thin  electro-deposits  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  their  applications  présent  a great 
variety  and  are  of  general  interest. 

Note. — We  call — 

Electro-metallurgy , the  art  of  extracting  metals  in  a raerchant- 
able  form  (sheets,  bars,  or  ingots),  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  from 
ores  and  natural  products. 

Electroplating , the  art  of  covering,  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  one 
métal  with  a thin  deposit  or  coat  of  another  métal. 
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Electrotyping , the  art  of  reproducing,  by  electro-deposits,  the 
forma  of  printcr’s  types. 

Galvanoplastique  or  galvanoplastie  art,  the  art  of  reproducing, 
by  galvano-  or  electro-deposits,  an  object  of  art,  espeeially  when 
moulds  are  necessary. 

The  operations  of  electrotyping  and  of  the  galvanoplastie  art 
are  so  similar  that  the  différence  is  more  in  the  name  than  other- 
wise.  We  regard  galvanoplastique  as  more  general  in  its  meaning, 
and  we  shall  therefore  consider  electrotyping  printer’s  type  as  a 
branch  of  the  galvanoplastie  art. — Trans. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CLEANSING. 

CEANSING  COPPER  AND  ITS  ALLOYS — CLEANSING  BY 
FIEE,  OR  BY  ALKALIES — DIPPING — DIPPING  IN 
OLD  AQTTA  FORTIS — DIPPING  IN  AQUA  FORTIS  AND 
SOOT — AQUA  FORTIS  FOR  A BRIGHT  LUSTRE DIP- 
PING IN  COMPOUND  ACIDS  FOR  A BRIGHT  LUSTRE 

WHITENING  BATH — COMPOUND  ACIDS  FOR  A DEAD 
LUSTRE — DIPPING  IN  NITRATE  OF  BINOXIDE  OF 
MERCURY. 

t 

Cleansing. 

Before  we  undertake  to  lay  a thin  electro-deposit 
of  one  métal  upon  another,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  be  perfectly  clean,  as  the 
sliglitest  impurity  is  suffîcient  to  prevent  the  adhé- 
rence of  the  two  métal  s. 

The  operation  or  sériés  of  operations  to  arrive  at 
this  resuit  is  called  cleansing . 

The  mode  of  cleansing  varies  with  the  métal  s ope- 
rated  upon,  and  that  which  is  the  most  complieated. 
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and  requires  the  greatest  care  and  perfection  is  when 
we  operate  upon  copper  and  its  alloys.  The  cleansing 
of  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  etc.,  is 
unhappily  more  mechanical  than  Chemical,  and  this 
explains  why  the  déposition  of  the  precious  metals 
upon  tliem  is  generally  more  difficult  and  not  so  firm. 

We  shall  nevertheless  examine  successively  the 
préparation  winch  metals  or  their  alloys  must  receive 
hefore  they  are  ready  for  a metallic  deposit. 

Cleansing  Copper  and  its  Alloys. 

The  mode  of  cleansing  copper,  brass,  bronze,  mail- 
lechort,  oreide,  similor,  French  gold,  Manheim  gold, 
British  métal,  Gerinan  silver,  and  ail  those  alloys 
where  the  proportion  ,of  copper  prédominâtes,  is  the 
saine,  and  is  divided  into  six  operations  : — 

1.  Cleansing  by  fire  or  by  alkalies. 

2.  Dipping. 

3.  Dipping  in  old  aqua  fortis. 

4.  Dipping  in  new  aqua  fortis  and  soot. 

5.  Dipping  in  compound  acids  for  a bright  or  dead 
lustre. 

G.  Dipping  in  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury .* 

Cleansing  by  Dire  or  by  Alkalies. 

The  articles  for  electroplating  are  generally  soiled 
by  a coat  of  fatty  matters  coming  from  the  operations 
of  rolling,  drawing,  soldering,  polishing  with  oil,  etc., 
or  from  contact  with  the  liands.  The  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  especiaîly  those  of  organic  nature,  are 


* Of  tliese  six  operations,  only  four  are  indispensable  ; the 
third  aild  sixth  ma}'  be  dispensed  with  in  many  cases,  which  we 
shall  examine  further  on. 
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destroyed  by  heating  the  pièces  in  every  direction 
o ver  a gentle  tire  of  charcoal,  baker’s  breeze,  or  spent 
tan.  A muffle  furnace,  heated  up  to  a dull  red  beat, 
is  to  be  preferred  ; but  small  articles  may  be  cleansed 
in  a bot  revolving  cylinder,  like  a coffee-burner. 

This  operation  is  not  adapted  to  very  délicate  arti- 
cles, such  as  filigree  and  spangled  work,  neither  to 
table-forks  and  spoons,  which  must  keep  their  sono- 
rousness  and  toughness,  or  to  those  pièces  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  are  united  by  soft  solders.  In 
such  cases,  we  boil  the  articles  in  alkaline  solutions 
of  potassa  or  soda,  which  saponify  the  fatty  sub- 
stances and  render  them  soluble  in  water. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  a cast-iron  kettle 
where  there  is  a boiling  and  more  or  less  concen- 
trated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  of 
American  potash  ; but  I prefer  caustic  potassa  or  soda 
dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  This 
solution  lasts  quite  a long  time,  and,  when  it  bas  lost 
part  of  its  power,  it  may  be  reinvigorated  by  a few 
fragments  of  caustic  alkali.  At  the  boiling-point  it 
will  cleanse  copper  in  a few  seconds.  If  the  articles 
to  be  scoured  are  joined  with  tin  solder,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  caustic 
liquor,  which  may  dissolve  the  solder  and  blacken 
the  copper.  The  kettle  of  lye  has  a cover,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  carbonatation  of  the  caustic  alkali,  or  its 
saturation  by  the  acid  vapors  of  the  workshop. 

Dipping. 

The  pièces  are  then  dipped  in  a mixture  of  five 
to  twenty  parts  (in  weight)  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66° 
Baume  for  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Most  of  the 
pièces  to  be  cleansed  may  be  dipped  while  bot  in  this 
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mixture  ; but  certain  alloys,  in  whicli  tin,  or  zinc,  or 
antimony  predominate,  such  as  those  called  j)otin, 
or,  very  improperly,  cast  bronze , cannot  be  so  treated, 
since  the  sudden  cooling  will  occasion  cracks  and 
flaws. 

Copper  articles  may  remain  any  length  of  time  in 
tlie  dipping  bath  ; but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  not  be  remoyed  before  the  black  coat  of 
binoxide  of  copper,  caused  by  the  heating,  is  entirely 
dissolved.  The  remaining  coat  of  red  protoxide  of 
copper  is  unacted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  We 
should  remark  that  we  must  not  submit  to  the  action 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  articles  having  parts  made 
of  iron  or  zinc,  which  will  be  entirely  dissolved; 
therefore,  we  must  avoid  the  use  of  implements  or 
wires  of  iron,  zinc,  or  steel.  A dipping  bath  which, 
from  previous  operations-,  contains  copper  in  solution, 
will  not  suit  for  those  articles  which  may  contain 
iron,  tin,  tin  solder,  antimony,  bismuth,  or  lead.  In 
tliis  parti cular  case,  we  must  use  a newly  made  dip- 
ping bath  with  a small  proportion  of  acid. 

The  articles  cleansed  by  alkalies  must  be  washed 
before  being  put  into  the  dipping  bath,  or  pickle,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  "VYe  cannot  insist  too  much 
on  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  and  rapidly  rinsing 
in  fresh  water  ail  the  articles,  before  and  after  each 
of  the  following  operations. 

The  various  manipulations  which  we  sliall  pre- 
sently  indicate,  and  which  complété  the  cleansing, 
will  succeed  each  other  without  interruption  ; and 
the  articles  will  be  stirred  as  well  as  possible  in  the 
acid  baths  (pickles)  and  in  the  rinsing  water. 

In  order  to  prove  the  importance  of  these  opera- 
tions, I do  not  hesitate  to  state,  that,  even  with  very 
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inferior  electroplating  solutions,  good  results  may  be 
arrived  at  if  the  cleansing  is  perfect,  while  the  con- 
verse is  not  so. 

After  dipping  and  rinsing,  the  various  pièces  are 
fixed  to  a brass  wire,  or  simply  hooked  upon  brass 
or  copper  liooks  represented  by  Figs.  1 and  2.  Small 
articles  of  jewelry  are  simply  suspended  to  a stout 
copper  wire,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 


These  liooks  had  better  be  made  of  pure  copper 
than  of  brass;  and,  with  careful  workers,  it  is  still 
préférable  to  use  glass  hooks,  wliich  are  cheap  and 
not  at  ail  corroded  by  the  acids.  Every  one  can  make 
such  hooks  or  supports,  by  bending  glass  rods,  hy  the 
beat  of  a charcoal  fire  or  of  a gas-buruer,  in  the  shape 

Fig.  4. 


of  Fig.  4,  wliich  is  handy  for  the  manipulation  in 
the  cleansing  or  dipping  vessels. 
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Tliose  objects  which  cannot  be  suspended  or  at- 
tached  to  hooks,  are  put  into  perforated  ladies  of 
porcelain  or  stoueware  (Figs.  5 and  6),  or,  what  is 


FiS-  5-  Fig.  6. 


less  economical,  but  sometimes  absolutely  necessary, 
into  baskets  of  brass  or  copper  wire  cloth  (Fig.  7) 
with  the  number  of  ineshes  to  suit. 


Fig.  7. 


Persons  who  frequently  bave  to  cleanse  very  small 
articles,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  employ  a basket 
of  platinum  wire  cloth,  which,  although  expensive 
in  the  first  cost,  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  end,  on 
account  of  its  almost  unalterable  nature. 

Dipjmig  in  old  Aqua  Fortis. 

If  we  hâve  on  liand  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid)  already 
weakened  by  preceding  dippings,  we  will  plunge  into 
it  the  articles  which  hâve  passed  through  the  sul- 
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phuric  acid  pickle  batli  and  bave  been  rinsed.  They 
will  remain  there  until  the  red  coat  of  protoxide  of 
copper  lias  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  after  rinsing 
a uniform  metallic  lustre. 

The  dipping  in  old  aqua  fortis  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  altliough  we  recommend  it,  for  two  reasons, 
the  latter  being  the  more  important  : First,  it  econo- 
mizes  the  cost  of  fresh  acids  ; second,  as  its  action 
is  slow,  it  pre vents  the  too  rapid  corrosion  of  the 
cleansed  copper  dnring  the  time  of  the  solution  of 
the  protoxide.  If  a few  operators  frequently  com- 
plain  of  the  burned,  pitted,  or  pricked  appearance  of 
their  pièces,  it  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  this  operation 
and  the  direct  dipping  in  stronger  aqua  fortis. 

I shall  indicate  further  on  the  processes  for  utiliz- 
ing  and  extracting  ail  that  can  be  saved  from  old 
aqua  fortis  and  other  dipping  baths. 

Dipping  in  Aqua  Fortis  and  Soot. 

After  rinsing  in  fresh  water,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  articles, 
well  shaken  and  drained,  are  plunged  into  a batli 
composed  of — 

Nitric  acid  at  36°  Bauraé  (yellow 

aqua  fortis)  . . . . 100  parts  (volumes). 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait)  1 “ “ 

Calcined  soot 1 “ “ 

This  mixture  attacks  the  métal  with  the  greatest 
energy,  and  the  pièces  should  therefore  not  remain  in 
it  more  than  a few  seconds.  The  volume  of  acid 
should  be  about  thirty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
articles  to  be  cleaned,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great 
an  élévation  of  température  due  to  the  Chemical  re- 
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action,  and  whicli  would  result  in  the  rapid  weaken- 
ing  of  the  acid. 

After  this  bath,  and  rapid  rinsing,  in  order  to  pré- 
sent the  production  of  nitrous  yapors,  the  pièces 
présent  a fine  red  lustre,  sometimes  gold-yellow  or 
greenish-yellow,  according  to  the  alloy  employed, 
and  such  as  to  make  people  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  deprived  of  foreign  matter.  It  is  not  so, 
however;  for,  if  we  plunge  the  pièces  in  this  state 
into  a gilding  or  silvering  bath,  they  become  entirely 
black  and  without  any  metallic  lustre. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put  aside  without  rins- 
ing, the  pièces  removed  from  the  dipping  bath,  there 
are  produced  on  their  surface  a green  frotli  and  ni- 
trous yapor,  which  indicate  the  décomposition  of  the 
acid  with  which  they  are  contaminated.  When  the 
vapors  hâve  disappeared,  the  pièces,  even  after  wash- 
ing,  remain  of  a dull  black,  on  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a basic  copper  sait  which  is  not  soluble  in 
water. 

This  last  mode  of  operating,  called  blacking  by 
aqua  fortis,  is  preferred  by  a few  gilders,  varnishers, 
and  color  fixers,  who  find  it  economical  to  allow  the 
production  of  nitrous  vapors  while  the  pièces  are 
draining  on  top  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  acids. 
At  ail  events,  any  subséquent  operation  is  to  be  pre- 
faced  by  a rinsing  in  fresh  water. 

When  small  objects,  such  as  pins,  caps,  eyelets, 
pearls,  etc.,  are  to  be  dipped,  they  are  often  put  into 
a stoneware  pot  with  a small  quantity  of  aqua  fortis, 
and  then  rapidly  shaken  and  stirred.  In  this  case, 
the  acid  is  entirely  used  up  with  the  production  of 
abundant  vapors,  and  the  objects  remain  blackened 
and  ready  for  a further  cleansing. 
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In  the  above  bath,  soot,  by  its  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
deoxidizes  a small  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
nitrous  gas  produced  imites  with  the  chlorine  of  the 
cornmon  sait  to  form  a small  quantity  of  aqua  regia 
necessary  to  the  operation. 

I must  urge  upon  the  operator  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  aqua  fortis.  Three  kinds  of  nitric  acid 
at  36°  are  to  be  found  in  the  trade  : — 

One  is  perfectly  white. 

The  other  is  colored  straw-yellow. 

The  last  is  of  a more  or  less  dark-red  color. 

The  white  acid,  without  nitrous  gas,  does  not  cleanse 
well,  especially  when  freshly  used. 

The  red  acid,  which  often  contains  chlorine,  bro- 
mine,  or  iodine,  acts  too  powerfully  and  pits  the 
copper. 

The  straw-yellow  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a mixture 
in  suitable  proportions  of  nitric  and  hyponitric  acids, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  îs  itric  acid 
at  40°  is  too  energetic  and  costly  ; however,  certain 
operators  who  hâve  to  cleanse  large  quantities  of 
copper-wares,  prefer  it  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  operation. 

Aqua  fortis  is  spent  when  its  action  on  copper 
goods  becomes  too  slow,  and  when  the  objects  re- 
moved  from  the  bath  are  covered  with  a kind  of 
bluish- white  film.  Such  acid  is  then  preserved  for 
the  preceding  operation,  that  is  to  say,  dipping  in 
old  aqua  fortis  ; or  for  dipping  in  the  whitening  bath.* 

* Very  good  aqua  fortis  may  cleanse  imperfectly  when  the  tem- 
pérature is  too  low  or  too  high.  This  accounts  for  the  diftîculty 
in  cleansing  in  frosty  weather,  or  during  the  great  beat  of  summor 
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Aqua  Fortis  for  a Bright  Lustre. 

There  is  an  excellent  manner  of  obtaining  a bright 
lustre  for  those  pièces  the  surfaces  of  which  hâve  been 
dulled  or  slightly  pitted  by  a defective  cleansing,  or 
by  their  passage  through  the  acids  for  removing  gold 
or  silver.  It  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  remain  for 
a few  minutes  in  a bath  composed  of — 

OUI  aqua  fortis,  nearly  spent.  . . .1  volume. 

Hydrochloric  acid 6 volumes. 

Water 2 “ 

The  pièces,  when  removed  from  it,  are  entirely 
black,  and  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear  water 
to  remove  the  kind  of  black  mud  which  covers  them. 
They  are  then  cleansed  and  dipped  anew. 

This  bath,  which  is  in  constant  use  by  varnishers 
on  metals,  and  scarcely  . known  by  electrogilders, 
will  certainly  be  found  useful  by  the  latter.  It  is 
also  very  convenient  for  removing  the  sand  adhering 
to  the  castings  of  copper  alloys.  Large  pièces  may 
remain  in  the  bath  during  twenty  or  tliirty  minutes, 
and  even  longer,  since  this  mixture  acts  very  slowly 
on  copper  and  its  alloys. 

Lipping  in  Compound  Acids  for  a Bright  Lustre. 

These  acids,  which  were  rightly  considered  as  in- 
dispensables by  the  first  gilders  by  dipping,  are  of 
two  kinds  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

If  the  pièces  must  hâve  a bright  lustre,  they  are 
stirred  for  one  or  two  seconds  in  a liquid  (prepared 
the  day  previous,  and  cold)  made  of — 

Nitric  acid  at  36°  (yellow  aqua  fortis)  . 100  volumes. 

Sulphuric  acid  at  60°  (oil  of  vitriol)  . 100 

Common  sait  (chloride  of  sodium)  . 1 volume. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rinse  immediately  and 
rapidly,  in  plenty  of  water,  the  pièces  which  bave 
been  dipped  in  these  acids. 

In  preparing  this  bath,  nitric  acid  is  first  put  into 
the  intended  vessel,  and  then  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  much  denser  and  would  not  mix  readily  if  it  were 
put  in  first. 

At  the  time  of  the  mixing,  and  especially  when  the 
common  sait  is  added,  considérable  heat  is  produced, 
with  évolution  of  such  a quanti ty  of  acid  and  delete- 
rious  fumes,  that  it  is  prudent  to  operate  in  the  open 
air  or  under  a good  chimney-hood  with  a movable 
glass  sash.  As  these  acids  must  be  employed  cold, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  préparé  them  in  advance. 

When  in  a hurry,  these  compound  acids  may  be 
employed  the  same  day  that  they  hâve  been  prepared, 
provided  the  vessel  is  cooled  off*  in  ice  or  in  cold 
water. 

Copper  articles,  after  this  dipping,  are  lighter 
colored  and  much  brighter  than  after  the  passage 
through  aqua  fortis.  They  may  then  be  considered 
as  completely  cleansed. 

The  above  acids  are  too  energetic  for  small  articles, 
such  as  pins,  hooks,  pearls,  etc.,  which  are  generally 
cleansed  in  stoneware  colanders,  the  holes  of  which 
are  more  or  less  obstructed  and  do  not  allow  of  the 
rapid  draining  of  the  acid,  so  that  the  articles  be- 
come  heated,  and  blacken  before  they  are  rinsed. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  above 
compound  acids  are  diluted  with  one-eighth  of  their 
volume  of  water,  and  are  sometimes  called  “ bitter 
waters  for  a bright  lustre.” 

Instead  of  dipping  the  objects  in  the  whole  of 
these  bitter  waters,  they  are  put  into  a stoneware  pot 
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and  rapidly  stirred  with  a small  quantity  of  “bitters,” 
and  then  the  whole  plunged  into  a quantity  of  fresh 
water  as  soon  as  the  acid  has  sufficiently  acted.  This 
method  is  not  economical,  since  the  acid  is  lost;  but 
the  advantage  is  that  the  dipping  liquors  do  not 
become  heated. 


Whitening  Bcith. 

Yarnishers,  and  even  most  of  the  gold  and  silver 
platers,  instead  of  frequently  preparing  new  baths  of 
compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre,  use  a mixture  in 
indefinite  proportions  of — 

Old  aqua  fortis, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Common  sait, 

And  uncalcined  soot,  which  is  called  “whitening 
bath,  or  white  bath.” 

In  a large  stoneware  vessel,  a certain  quantity  of 
old  aqua  fortis  from  previous  dippings  is  poured,  and 
then  is  added  twice  the  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
66°.  The  mixture  becomes  heated  and  is  allowed  to 
cool  off  until  the  next  day.  The  nitrate  of  copper 
of  the  old  aqua  fortis  has  become  converted  into  sul- 
phate  of  copper,  which  is  much  less  soluble,  and 
which  by  cooling  crystallizes  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  The  liquid  portion  is  decanted  into  an- 
other  vessel,  and  then  about  two  or  three  per  cent, 
(in  volume)  of  common  sait,  and  as  much  of  calcined 
soot,  are  added.  This  mixture  is  much  less  energetic 
than  the  compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre,  and  often 
replaces  them  advantageously.  The  crystallized  sul- 
phate  of  copper  is  set  apart,  and  sold. 

This  whitening  bath  is  now  and  then  strengthened, 
according  to  the  need  of  the  operator,  by  the  addit  ion 
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of  stronger  aqua  fortis  and  oil  of  vitriol.  To  replace 
the  portion  used  up  during  the  day,  equal  volumes 
of  old  aqua  fortis  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  added  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  next  morning  the  liquors  are 
decanted,  and  a new  crop  of  sulphate  of  copper  is 
gathered.  Soot  and  common  sait  in  sufficient  pro- 
portions are  also  added.  In  this  manner,  a perpétuai 
and  cheap  whitening  bath  is  prepared. 

A few  operators  heat  this  bath,  and  substitute 
hydrochloric  acid  for  common  sait. 

Compound  Acids  for  a Dead  Lustre. 

If,  instead  of  a bright  appearance,  it  is  desired  to 
impart  to  the  objects  a dead  lustre,  they  are,  after 
dipping  in  aqua  fortis  and  rinsing,  plunged  into  a 
bath  prepared  the  day  previous  and  composed  of — 

Nitric  acid  at  36°  (yellow  aqua  fortis)  . . 200  volumes. 

Sulphuric  acid  at  66°  (oil  of  vitriol)  . . . 100  “ 

Common  sait  (chloride  of  sodium)  ...  1 volume. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  copperas)  ...  1 to  5 volumes. 

"We  remark  that  in  this  mixture  the  proportion  in 
volume  of  nitric  acid  is  double  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  copper  articles  may  remain  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes  in  the  cold  bath,  and  the  dead  lustre 
will  be  the  more  apparent  as  the  immersion  lias  been 
more  protracted. 

From  this  bath,  and  after  a long  and  thorough  rins- 
ing, the  objects  hâve  an  earthy  appearance  which  is 
unpleasant  to  look  at.  This  dulness  is  removed  by 
a rapid  passage  of  the  pièces  through  the  compound 
acids  for  a bright  lustre  and  by  an  immédiate  rinsing. 
If  they  remain  too  long  in  the  latter  acids,  the  dead 
lustre  will  disappear,  and  the  operation  is  to  be  begun 
anew. 
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If  there  be  not  at  hand  a bath  for  the  bright  lustre, 
the  objects,  after  rinsing,  may  be  rapidly  passed 
through  the  same  bath  for  dead  lustre,  which  will 
remove  the  dulness  of  the  lustre  caused  by  a long 
immersion  in  the  acid. 

The  compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre  may,  after 
a long  use,  be  employed  in  a certain  measure  for  a 
dead  lustre  bath.  The  mode  of  operation  remains  the 
same. 

A few  varnishers,  especially  those  who  cleanse  the 
large  embossings  for  furniture,  or  for  docks  Comté 
fashion,  employ  a hot-bath  for  dead  lustre,  prepared 
as  follows: — 

Old  aqua  fortis 4 to  5 volumes. 

Sulphuric  acid 1 volume. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . -.  . . . 8 to  10  per  cent. 

The  last  substance  being  gradually  added  when 
needed  for  increasing  the  deadness  of  the  lustre. 

The  lustre,  thus  obtained,  appears  dull,  ochreous 
and  yellowish;  but  after  a thorough  rinsing,  a passage 
through  the  same  bath  for  one  or  two  seconds,  and  a 
last  rinsing,  it  becomes  clear  enough. 

The  proportions  which  we  hâve  indicated  for  this 
bath  are  not  immutable.  They  may  be  made  to  vary 
with  the  fancy  and  the  habits  of  the  operator,  and  also 
with  the  degree  of  energy  of  the  old  acpia  fortis 
employed. 

Doping  in  Nitrate  of  B inoxide  of  Mercury. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  adhérence  of  the  deposit 
with  the  subjacent  métal,  electroplaters  hâve  bor- 
rowed  from  the  gilders  by  lire  an  operation  which 
will  be  found  important  in  practice. 

This  operation  consi sts  in  plunging  the  deansed 
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ware,  for  one  or  two  seconds,  into  the  following  solu- 
tion : — 

"Water 10  kilogrammes  or  litres. 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  . 10  grammes. 

Nitric  acid  or,  preferably,  sulphuric 
acid 20  “ 

When  we  pour  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  into 
vvater,  there  is  formed  a thick  cloud  of  a yellowish- 
white  color,  which  subsequently  disappears  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  used.  It  is  well  to  stir  the  mixture 
before  using  it. 

Several  authors  recommend  the  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  mercury;  but  I hâve  found  in  practice  that  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  binoxide.* 

The  proportion  of  mercury  sait  above  indicated 
will  be  modified  with  the  size  of  the  pièces  and  the 
nature  of  the  alloy.  For  instance,  less  mercury  will 
be  needed  for  light  pièces  of  jewelry  which  need  a very 
thin  deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  more  mercury  is 
advisable  for  heavy  objects,  such  as  spoons,  forks,  and 
table  ornaments,  which  should  receive  a thick  deposit 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  latter  must  corne  from  the 
mercurial  solution  with  a perfectly  white  and  bright 
appearance,  looking  like  silver,  while  the  color  of  the 
former  is  scarcely  changed. 

We  may  lay  down  as  a principle  that  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  is  the  touehstone 
of  the  cleansing  operations.  With  a perfect  cleans- 
ing,  the  piece  will,  after  passing  through  a qui  te 
strong  mercurial  solution,  be  perfectly  white  and 
bright.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a damascene 

* Theory  agréés  with  expérience,  since  the  exchange  of  bases 
takes  place  between  oxides  of  the  sanie  degree  IlgO  and  CuO. 
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appearance,  or  varions  shades  of  color,  if  the  cleans- 
ing  lias  not  been  properly  doue. 

When  the  amalgamating  bath  becomes  spent  by 
use,  it  may  be  reinvigorated  by  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  mercury;  but  it  is  more  prudent 
to  préparé  a fresh  one. 

I cannot  insist  enough  on  the  necessity,  especially 
when  gilding  or  silvering  by  dipping,  of  allowing  no 
inter  val  s between  the  various  operations  of  cleansing, 
which,  excepting  the  time  necessary  for  cleansing  by 
tire  or  by  alkalies,  ought  to  take  place  in  less  time 
than  is  needed  to  read  the  following  résumé  : — 

1.  Cleansing  by  fire  or  by  alkalies. 

2.  Dipping  and  rinsing  in  water. 

3.  Dipping  in  old  aqua  fortis  and  rinsing. 

4.  Dipping  in  aqua  fortis  and  soot,  rinsing. 

5.  Dipping  in  compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre, 
or  in  the  wliitening  bath,  and  rinsing. 

6.  Dipping  in  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  and 
rinsing. 

And,  lastly,  plunging  the  articles  into  the  electro- 
plating  bath. 

This  mode  of  operation,  before  any  métal  is  deposited 
by  the  wet  way,  is  equally  good  for  copper,  and  ail 
the  alloys  rieh  in  this  métal.  However,  maillechort, 
on  account  of  the  nickel  it  contains,  will  sometimes 
be  a little  difficult  to  manage,  and  may  require  freshly 
prepared  dipping  batlis.  But  in  this,  as  in  many 
otlier  cases,  the  operator  will  quickly  learn  by  prac- 
tice ail  the  slight  modifications  which  may  be  needed. 
As  a rule,  copper  and  its  alloys  must  not  be  mechani- 
cally  cleansed.  But,  if  notwithstanding  the  proper 
care  maillechort  does  not  cleanse  well,  it  is  then 
cleaned  with  alkalies,  carefully  brushed  with  pumice- 
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stone  dust  and  a hard  brush,  then  passed  through 
quite  a strong  solution  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  and 
lastly  dried  with  a clean  rag  before  it  is  put  into  the 
bath. 

The  dipping  baths  are  ordinarily  held  in  vessels  of 
glass,  stoneware,  porcelain,  or  of  any  other  ceramic 
compound  which  resists  the  corrosion  of  acids.  Com- 
mon  earthenware  and  that  with  a lead  varnish  must  be 
rigorously  excluded.  The  best  stoneware  we  use 
cornes  from  Brittany;  it  is  dark  red,  and  entirely 
unacted  upon  by  the  acids.  Next  corne  the  stone- 
wares  from  Picardy,  ]STevers,  and  Alsace.  The  dip- 
ping pots  must  be  rather  high  than  wide,  and  be 
furnished  with  a cover,  in  order  to  prevent  évapora- 
tion. Those  with  ground  edges  may  be  covered  with 
a pane  of  glass.  Wide  and  flaring  earthen  pans  are 
very  good  for  rinsing. 

Electroplaters  and  varnishers  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a considérable  numberof  dipping  pots  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  in 
hand,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  clean  the  same  pièce 
in  two  operations  for  the  need  of  a suitable  vessel. 

A large  hood,  communicating  with  a chimney,  and 
closed  with  a sliding  glass  sash,  will  contain  the 
following  apparatus  for  a complété  cleansing  opera- 
tion : — 

A furnace  for  cleansing  by  tire. 

A pot  for  first  dipping. 

A pot  for  old  aqua  fortis. 

A pot  for  aqua  fortis  and  soot. 

A pot  for  compound  acids  for  dead  lustre. 

A pot  for  compound  acids  for  bright  lustre. 

A pot  for  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

A pot  for  acids  to  dissolve  gold  from  old  pièces. 
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A pot  for  acids  to  dissolve  silver  from  old  pièces. 

Two  large  pans  for  rinsing  with  a constant  flow  of 
water. 

Some  electrogilders,  who  pay  great  attention  to 
the  rinsing  process,  dispose  a sériés  of  three  or  four 
wide  stoneware  pans  in  such  a manner  that  the  con- 
tents of  eacli  flows  into  tlie  next  and  lower  one.  The 
rinsing  is  begun  in  the  lowest  pan  and  finished  in  tlie 
highest,  which  receives  its  water  from  a stopcock. 

If  the  draft  of  the  chimney  is  not  suflicient,  a small 
tire  may  be  kindled  under  the  hood.  A gas-burner 
is  often  suflicient. 

It  may  be  préférable  to  place  the  pot  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  with  two  rinsing  pans,  near  the  electro- 
plating  bath. 


CIIAPTEK  III. 

CLEANSING  SILYEK. 

For  cleansing  the  metals  mentioned  further  on, 
science  or  practice  does  not  furnish  us  as  perfect 
metliods  as  we  possess  for  cleansing  copper  and  its 
alloys.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  hâve  recourse  to  mc- 
chanical  agents  which  will  not,  like  acids,  act  simul- 
taneously  on  every  part  of  the  object,  and  therefore,  we 
cannot  entirely  prevent  the  action  of  the  air,  steam, 
irases,  and  acid  fumes.  We  shall,  however,  indicate 
the  best  processes  for  arriving  at  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  within  our  power. 
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Cleansing  Silver. 

In  order  to  préparé  this  métal  for  receiving  a deposit 
of  an  y other  métal,  it  must  be  freed  from  any  im- 
purity.  We  begin  by  heating  the  object  at  a dull 
red  heat  upon  a slow  tire.  If  the  silver  is  pure,  which 
very  seldom  happens,  it  becomes  covered  with  a thin 
bluish  film  resulting  from  the  décomposition  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  silver  is  alloyed  with 
a variable  proportion  of  copper,  the  latter  becomes 
oxidized  and  covers  the  piece  with  a grayish-black 
coating.  While  the  piece  is  still  hot,  it  is  plunged 
into  a boiling  pickle  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  transforms  the  oxide  into  sulphate  and  dis- 
solves it. 

If  the  heat  has  been  sufficiently  protracted  for  oxi- 
dizing  ail  the  copper  on  the  surface,  the  object,  when 
removed  from  the  pickle,  is  of  a perfectly  dead  white. 
It  is  grayish,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  heating  has  been 
too  short,  and  the  operation  must  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  needed  for  a perfect  lustre.  This  is 
especially  necessary  with  silver  alloys  of  a low  degree 
of  fineness. 

A few  gilders,  instead  of  heating  silver  over  a 
naked  fire,  place  it  in  sheet-iron  boxes  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  borax,  lime,  and  charcoal  dust. 
In  this  case  the  borax  dissolves  the  oxide  of  copper 
as  soon  as  formed  ; as  for  the  chalk  and  charcoal 
dust,  I do  not  understand  tlieir  utility,  unless  they 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a small 
quanti ty  of  oxide  of  silver,  which  would  also  hâve 
been  dissol  ved  in  the  pickle.  It  is  possible  that  these 
substances  aid  in  conveying  the  heat  ail  over  the 
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pièce.  We  dérivé  this  metliod  from  tlie  gold  and 
silver-smiths,  who  employ  it  for  whitening  and  giving 
a dead  lustre  to  their  silverware. 

Il  the  objects  to  be  cleansed  are  hollow,  as  certain 
medals  formed  of  two  shells  soldered  on  their  edges, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  heating,  to  make  a 
small  h oie  which  will  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  air 
expanded  by  the  tire.  Without  this  précaution,  the 
piece  will  certainly  burst  open,  and  possibly  resuit 
in  injury  to  the  operator. 

This  aperture,  necessary  in  one  way,  présents  the  in- 
convenience  that  when  the  piece  is  put  into  the  pickle, 
the  acid  liquor  takes  the  place  of  the  air  between  the 
shells  and  is  difficult  to  remove.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  spotting  of  the  piece  by  this  liquor,  it  is  dipped 
for  a few  minutes  into  a very  dilute  solution  of  am- 
monia  or  of  soda  crystals,  which  neutralizes  the  acid 
and  prevents  its  action  upon  the  silver.  It  is  then 
sufficient  to  place  the  article  between  layers  of  dry 
and  warm  saw-dust  (fir  wood),  which  will  absorb  the 
saline  solution. 

A few  persons  use  nitric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  pickle  bath.  In  this  case,  the  water  must  be 
distilled,  and  the  acid  free  from  chlorine  or  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  otherwise  the  silverware  will  be  covered 
with  a bluish-white  film  of  chloride  of  silver. 

This  metliod  of  cleansing  silver  will  not  suit  those 
articles  in  which  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  may  be  présent. 
We  must,  in  this  case,  employ  alkalies,  and  polish 
afterwards  with  very  fine  sand  or  pumice-dust,  with 
the  aid  of  a stiff  and  short  brusli  or  with  a scratcli- 
brush  alone. 

Silver,  perfectly  cleansed  by  the  above  operations 
of  heating  and  pickling,  may  directly  receive  a me- 
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tallic  deposit  which  will  hâve  the  same  dead  lustre 
as  tlie  object  itself.  AVe  may  profit  of  this  condition 
for  producing  agreeahle  contrasts  between  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  surface,  since  certain  parts  may  be 
burnished  witli  the  burnishing  tool.  It  is,  however, 
customary,  before  introducing  the  articles  into  the 
electroplating  bath,  to  scratch-brush  them. 


CHAPTER  IAr. 

V 

SCRATCII-BRUSHING VARIOUS  KHSTDS  OF  SCRATCH- 

BRUSHES — LATHE  FOR  SCRATCH-BRUSHES. 

Scratch- Brushing. 

This  operation,  very  frequent  in  our  art,  since  it 
often  précédés,  and  nearly  always  follows,  our  mani- 
pulations, requires  a spécial  description. 

Scratch-brushing  consists  in  removing  the  dead 
lustre  on  an  object,  or  cleansing  its  surface,  by  the 
frequently  repeated  friction  of  the  points  of  many 
stiff  and  straight  metallic  wires. 

The  instrument  used  is  called  a scratch-brush  or 
wire-brush,  and  its  shape  varies  with  the  articles  to 
be  operated  upon. 

A hand  scratch-brush  is  composed  of  numerous 
wires,  stiff  and  straight,  taken  from  a bundle,  or  coil 
of  large  diameter,  so  that  the  wires  hâve  less  tend- 
ency  to  curve.* 

For  making  a good  hand  scratch-brush,  we  choose 
a bundle  or  coil  of  brass  wire  of  the  proper  dcgree  of 

* For  highly  délicate  objecta,  scratch-brushes  are  made  of  spun 
glass,  the  fibres  of  which  are  very  thin  and  elastic. 
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fineness  (Fig.  8),  and  we  wrap  tightly  around  it  a 
good  string  for  abont  two-thirds  of  the  intended 
length  of  the  instrument,  usually  20  centimètres 
(about  8 inches).  Thon,  with  a cold  chisel,  we  eut 
the  bundle  of  wire  close  to  the  string  at  one  end,  and 
at  5 centimètres  (about  2 inches)  from  the  other  end 
of  the  string  wrapping.  The  end  close  to  the  string 
is  dipped  into  a neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  plunged  into  melted  tin,  winch  solders  ail  the 
wires,  and  prevents  their  séparation  and  injury  to  the 
hand  of  the  operator. 


The  tool  thus  made  may  be  used  as  it  is,  but  it  is 
préférable  to  fix  it,  by  means  of  another  string,  to  a 
thin  wooden  handle  which  projects  above  the  sol- 
dered  end.  (Fig.  9.) 

Scratch-brushes  are  also  made  by  cutting  a coil  of 
wire  for  a length  of  30  to  40  centimètres  (about  12  to 
16  inches),  binding  it  in  the  middle,  and  doubling  it 
so  as  to  unité  the  two  ends.  This  process  is  less 
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economical,  and  the  wires  hâve  a tendçncy  to  become 
entangled. 

Yery  small  scratch-brushes  are  necessary  for  reach- 
ing  small  holes  and  corners. 

An  old  scratch-brush,  the  wires  of  which  hâve 
been  bent  in  every  direction,  and  fixed  to  a long 
handle,  is  useful  for  rubbing  the  insides  of  certain 
pièces,  such  as  an  Etrnscan  vase,  a coffee-pot,  etc. 

The  varnishers  on  metals  use,  for  rapid  work,  a 
kind  of  brush  (Figs.  10  and  11)  with  long  and  stitl 
brass  wires.  Such  brushes  will  only  suit  large 
clock  works,  chimneys,  fenders,  etc. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  il. 


Scratch-brushing  is  scarcely  ever  done  dry  ; the 
tool,  as  well  as  the  pièces,  must  be  constantly  wret 
with  a solution,  which  lias  sometimes  a Chemical  effect, 
•but  most  generally  acts  as  a lubricant,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  carries  away  the  impurities. 

The  scratch-brush  is  the  touchstone  of  the  metallic 
deposits:  when  good  they  are  only  polished  by  the 
friction  ; bad  ones  scale  off  from  the  defective  adhe- 
sion. 

A good  adjunct  for  scratch-brushing  is  a shallow 
wooden  tub  for  the  solution  employed,  with  a board 
placed  diametrally,  nearly  level  with  the  edges,  which, 
however,  project  a little  above.  Tliis  board  serves 
as  a rest  for  the  pièces.  The  tub  is  raised  by  a sup- 
port to  about  the  lieiglit  of  the  stomach  of  the  opera- 
tor  sitting  near  by. 
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The  liquid  employed  is  water  and  vinegar,  or  sour 
wine,  or  solations  of  cream  of  tartar  or  aluni  when  we 
desire  to  brighten  a gold  deposit  winch  is  too  dark. 
But,  most  generally,  we  use  a décoction  of  liquorice 
root,  horse-chestnut,  marshmallow,  Egyptian  sapo- 
naire, or  of  the  bark  of  Panama  wood,  ail  of  which, 
being  slightly  mucilaginous,  allow  of  a gentle  rub- 
bing  with  the  scratch-brush,  with  the  production  of 
an  abundant  scum. 

The  resting  board  must  not  plunge  into  the  liquid; 
the  scratch-brush  and  the  article  are  alone  frequently 
wetted. 

Every  fiye  or  six  days  the  old  liquid  is  removed  by 
careful  décantation,  so  as  not  to  carry  away  the 
deposits  at  the  bottom,  which  always  contai  n a certain 
proportion  of  the  precious  metals,  and  which  are 
collected  to  be  treated  afterwards,  as  we  shall  ex- 
plain  further  on. 

"With  small  objects  and  articles  of  jewelry,  the 
operator  holds  the  scratch-brush  as  a writing  peu, 
and  the  motion  back  and  forward  is  imparted  by  the 
wrist  only,  the  forearm  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
tu  b. 

For  larger  articles  of  bronze,  on  the  contrary,  the 
operator  holds  liis  extended  fingers  close  to  the  fore- 
part  of  the  scratch-brush,  so  as  to  maintain  the  wires, 
and,  with  raised  elbow,  strikes  the  piece  repeatedly 
with  a sliding  motion  at  the  same  time.  When  a 
liollow  is  met  which  cannot  be  rubbed  longitudinally, 
a twisting  motion  is  imparted  to  the  tool.  These 
various  motions  are  better  understood  when  seen  than 
when  described. 

This  mode  of  hand  scratch-brushing  is  long  and 
tedious;  besides,  it  is  open  to  the  inconvenience,  on 
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Circulai*  wire-brushes,  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  and  the  wires  of  winch  move  ail  in  the  saine 
direction,  hâve  been  constructed  for  certain  pièces  of 
silversmith  work,  forks,  and  spoons,  etc. 

Latlie  for  Scratch-Brush. 

The  lathe  for  scratch-brushing  (Fig.  12)  is  an 
ordinary  lathe,  upon  the  spindle  of  whicli  is  lîxed,  by 
mandrel  or  chuck,  a circulai*  brusli  of  brass  wires 
radiating  from  a wooden  or  metallic  centre.  The 


account  of  the  irregular  motion  of  the  ann,  of  leav- 
ing  on  soft  metals  cross  marks  of  a disagreeable 

appearance. 

Fig.  12. 
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wires  are  from  6 to  7 centimètres  long.  (Fig.  13.) 
This  brnsh  receives  its  motion  from  the  foot  or  from 
Power,  ancl  revolves  its  top  towards  the  operator, 
while  the  object  to  be  scratch-brushed  is  présent  at 
the  lower  part. 


Fig.  13. 


A kind  of  wooden  frame  covers  the  wire-brush, 
and  is  open  in  front,  while  the  top  supports  a small 
réservoir  from  which  a slender  jet  of  water  runs  upon 
the  summit  of  the  brnsh.  In  order  to  protect  the 
operator  against  the  water  projected  by  the  rapid 
motion,  there  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame  a small 
inclined  board,  which  reaches  a little  lower  than  the 
axis  of  the  brush,  without  touching  it.  This  board 
receives  the  projected  water  and  lets  it  fall  into  a zinc 
pan  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  By  means  of 
a hole  in  a corner,  and  an  India-rubber  hose,  ail  of 
the  water  runs  into  anotlier  vessel  on  the  floor.  Fig. 
14  represents  a lathe  of  another  shape,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  pièces  of  small  dimensions,  and  without 
danger  to  the  operator  of  getting  wet. 

The  brass  wire  used  for  the  manufacture  of  hand 
or  circulai’  scratch-brushes  has  a strength  variable 
witli  its  uses.  Thick  wires  for  bronzes  are  employed, 
from  ]STo.  12  to  24,  and  thinner  wires  down  to  Ko.  32 
(French  numbers)  for  lighter  articles.  Very  délicate 
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pièces,  like  watch-work,  require  much  finer  wire,  and 
we  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  the 
gilding  of  watch  parts. 


Fig.  14. 


Wlien  a hand  scratch-brush  becomes  too  short,  the 
twisted  ends  are  eut  with  a cold  chisel,  and  a new 
portion  of  wire  is  uncovered  by  removing  part  of 
the  string  wrapping.  The  best  way  to  remove  the 
twisted  wire  ends  is  by  resting  the  scratch-brush 
upon  a lead  block,  and  cutting  them  with  a sharp 
cold  chisel,  with  one  stroke  of  a hammer  if  possible. 
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We  must  be  very  carcful  of  our  scratch-brushes, 
and  preserve  the  wires  stiff  and  straight.  ‘When 
tliey  begin  to  curl,  they  are  now  and  tlien  beaten 
with  a m ail  et  of  boxwood,  upon  a small  block  kept 
between  the  knees,  so  as  not  to  produce  a dead  stroke. 

Scratch-brushes  kept  too  long  in  water  become 
hard. 

If  they  are  greasy,  they  are  cleansed  in  caustic 
potassa;  their  oxide  is  removed  by  the  compound 
acids.  This  last  operation,  and  even  the  dipping  in 
acpia  fortis,  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  wires,  and  making  them  smoother. 

The  circulai*  brush  is  now  and  then  turned  over, 
that  is  to  say,  the  left  becomes  the  right  hand  face,  in 
order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  wires. 

A few  practical  raen  liave  tried,  by  means  of 
suitable  gear,  to  keep  the  circulai*  brush  constantly 
immersed  in  the  liquid.  But  the  résistance  offered 
requires  so  much  more  power  that  the  method  lias 
been  abandoned.  There  would  bave  been  more 
cleanliness,  and  a more  complété  protection  against 
the  oxidation  of  the  wires  by  the  acid  fumes  of  the 
workshop. 

Scratch-brushing  is  an  important  operation,  the 
more  so  that  many  articles  are  delivered  to  the  trade 
without  any  further  manipulation.  I would  thcrefore 
advise  beginners  to  be  thoroughly  practised  in  it 
before  they  undertake  costly  works. 

Note. — Another  apparatus  employée!  for  scratch-brushing  and 
polishing  consists  of  a quantity  of  disks  of  calico  pressed  to- 
gether  by  side  washers  and  nuts,  and  mounted  upon  a mandrel  or 
arbor  revolving  with  great  velocity.  Tliese  calico  brushes  are 
flexible,  and  follow  the  irrégularités  of  shape  of  certain  articles. 
They  reçoive  now  and  then  a small  quantity  of  rouge  and  water, 
or  pumice-stone,  or  any  other  suitable  polishing  or  abrading  mate- 
rial. — Trans. 
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CIIAPTER  Y. 

B RI  G HT  LUSTRE  BY  MUTUAL  FRICTION  OF  SMALL 

OBJECTS. 

Bright  L'astre  by  Mutual  Friction  of  Small  Objects. 

Very  small  objects,  which  cannot  be  scratch- 
brushed,  receive  a bright  lustre  by  mutual  friction. 
The  operation  consists  in  giving  to  the  objects  put 
into  a narrow  bag  a régulai*  motion  to  ancl  fro.  "Water 
and  vinegar  are  also  added,  when  we  desire  to  lighten 
the  color  of  gilt  pearls,  for  instance.  In  other  cases, 
saw-dust  from  fir  or  boxwood  is  employed  for  drying, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  brightness  of 
the  articles. 

The  operation  is  generally  performed  with  the 
hands.  The  articles  to  be  brightened  are  introduced, 
together  with  saw-dust,  bran,  or  sand,  into  a cloth 
bag  1.25  métré  in  length  (about  4 feet)  ; then,  the 
ends  of  the  bag  being  gathered  into  the  hands  with 
the  thumbs  inwards,  a régulai*  motion  with  both  arms 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  is  given  to 
the  bag,  so  that  one  of  its  extremities  is  alternately 
on  top  while  the  other  is  downwards.  The  enclosed 
articles  follow,  therefore,  this  motion,  and  by  rolling 
over  each  other  become  gradually  polished. 

Sometimes  two  men  are  employed,  each  one  holding 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  bag.  Anotlier  mode  of  opera- 
tion consists  in  attaching  one  end  of  the  bac:  to  a 
liook  fixed  on  the  wall  at  about  1.25  métré  (about  4 
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feet)  from  the  floor,  while  the  other  end  is  alternately 
raised  and  lowered  by  hand. 


Fig.  15. 


As  this  manual  operation  is  very  fatiguing,  several 
machines  bave  been  deviscd  for  working  by  power. 
Among  the  more  ingénions  ones,  I will  indicate  that 
of  MM.  Parent  and  Hamet,  button  manufacturers.  As 
represented  by  Fig.  15,  it  resembles  a big  Y.  The 
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bag  is  attached  to  the  two  branches,  and  the  to  and 
fro  motion  is  impart ed  by  an  excentric. 

MM.  Blanzy,  Poure  & Co.,  manufacturera  of  me- 
tallic  pens  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  and  licensed  for  the 
use  of  my  patent  for  tinning,  polish  their  products 
in  square  boxes  with  covers.  These  boxes  rest  by 
means  of  their  axles  upon  a movable  frame,  the  centre 
of  rotation  of  which  is  near  the  floor,  while  the  upper 
part  receives  the  to  and  fro  motion  from  an  excentric 
gear.  The  boxes  may  be  turned  upside  down  when 
desired. 
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MM.  Tailfer  & Co.,  manufacturera  of  pins  at  Aigle, 
and  also  licensed  for  tlie  use  of  my  patent  on  tinning, 
employ  a conical  tub  open  at  the  small  end,  and 
inclined  as  seen  in  Fig.  16.  The  bottom  receives 
from  an  excentric  a peculiar  motion  by  -winch  it 
describes  a circle  of  a certain  radius,  while  the  small 
end  rotâtes  with  scarcely  any  déviation  of  its  axis. 
This  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  holding  a large 
quantity  of  the  substance,  and  of  allowing  us  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  operation  by  the  open  end.  When 
the  articles  are  sufficiently  rubbed,  the  tub  is  made  to 
swipe  and  empty  itsclf  downwards. 

A A A A,  Wooden  frame  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  16). 
b,  Tub,  with  iron  hoops,  F F F. 
n n,  Revolving  shaft,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  l m. 

dd,  e e,  Excentric  universal  gear. 
gg,  Stirrup,  raised  or  lowered  by  the  pulley  h,  and 
upon  which  the  small,  open  end  of  the  tub  rests  and 
revolves. 

'When  the  operation  is  to  be  effected  in  water,  we 
often  use  a small  tub  suspended  by  two  cords  to  a 
beam  of  the  ceiling,  and  to  which  the  operator  imparts 
a to  and  fro  motion  by  which  the  articles  are  made  to 
roll  one  over  the  other. 

Another  polishing  apparatus  consists  of  a tumbler, 
that  is,  a cylindrical  or  polygonal  drum,  which  is  made 
to  rotate  by  hand  or  power.  In  order  to  prevent  cer- 
tain objects,  like  hooks  for  ladies  dresses,  from  catch- 
ing  each  other  and  forming  a kind  of  bail,  numerous 
nails  or  wooden  pegs  are  fixed  in  the  interior  ot  the 
drum. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GOLD  COLOEED  VARNISH. 

Gold  Colored  Varnish. 

Although  this  work  is  especially  intended  for 
the  art  of  depositing  métal  s,  our  readers,  we  believe, 
will  not  object  to  a description  of  those  processes  by 
which  are  obtained  the  magnificent  varnishes  which 
imitate  so  completely  the  appearance,  freshness,  and 
ricli  tones  of  real  gilding.  In  general,  varnish  is 
applied  only  upon  copper  and  its  yellow  alloys. 

Gold  varnishers  operate  as  follows  : After  the  pièces 
hâve  been  perfectly  cleansed,  scratch-brushed  and  bur- 
nished  if  necessary,  they  are  dried  in  the  hot  saw- 
dust  of  tir  wood,  and  wiped  clean  with  a fine  cloth. 
A light  coat  of  varnish  is  then  applied  with  a fitch 
pencil,  and  ail  excess  of  varnish  removed  or  levelled 
with  another  fiat  brush  of  badger  hair  or  bristles. 
The  two  brushes  are  kept  together  in  the  same  hand, 
the  one  for  varnish  between  the  tliumb,  fore,  and  third 
finger,  while  the  fiat  one  (without  a handle)  is  held 
between  the  other  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
In  this  manner  there  is  no  interval  in  the  use  of  the 
two  brushes.  The  varnish  is  kept  in  a jelly  pot 
or  any  other  similar  vessel,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
string  has  been  stretched  diametrically.  This  string 
is  intended  for  removing,  by  pressure  against  it,  the 
excess  of  varnish  taken  up  by  the  brush  or  pencil. 
The  varnish  which  covers  the  burnished  parts  of  the 
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piece  may  bc  removed  with  a clean  rag  wetted  in 
alcohol  and  wrapped  around  the  finger.  Another  dry 
cloth  finishes  the  drying.  Sometimes  the  burnished 
parts  are  also  varnished,  and  the  operation  is  difficult 
when  their  surface  is  considérable.  Round  wares, 
polished  or  burnished,  may  be  varnished  on  a lathe. 

After  the  varnish  lias  been  applied  as  equally  as 
possible,  the  wares  are  put  into  a drying  stove  heated 
from  00°  to  80°  C.,  or  supported  upon  wires  on  top 
of  a small  furnace  heated  with  slow  burning  charcoal 
dust.  The  alcohol  or  essential  oils  of  the  varnish 
are  rapidly  volatilized,  while  the  resins  or  gums  melt 
and  cover  the  objects  with  a glassy  lustre.  The  heat 
must  be  sufficient  to  melt  these  gums,  but  low 
enougli  to  avoid  burning  them.  When  the  operation 
has  been  well  performed,  the  pièces  présent  a régulai- 
and  fine  golden  appearance  witliout  red  places,  which 
latter  indicate  an  unequal  thickness  of  varnish. 

Varnishers  always  use  four  varnishes  of  different 
shades, — red  gold , orange  yellow  gold,  green  gold,  and 
colorless  varnish  for  mixtures.  This  last  is  employed 
for  diluting  the  first  three  and  diminishing  the  depth 
of  their  colors.  These  varions  varnishes  give  each 
to  copper  its  proper  col  or,  and,  when  mixed,  inter- 
mediary  shades.  lt  often  happens  that  the  varions 
parts  of  a large  piece  are  different  in  composition  and 
color,  and  the  varnisher  is  obliged  to  impart  the  saine 
shade  of  gold  ail  over,  by  skilful  combinations  of 
varnishes.  Ile  thus  succeeds  in  giving  the  same 
gold  color  to  half-red  copper,  and  to  alloys  of  yellow 
and  green  brass. 

But  a small  quantity  of  varnish  is  poured  into  the 
varnish  pot  at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
thickening  by  évaporation,  and,  after  the  operation, 
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the  residue  is  poured  back  into  a well-closed  vessel. 
The  brushes  and  pencils  must  be  often  washed  in 
alcohol,  which  may  afterwards  be  used  for  diluting 
thick  varnishes. 

These  varnishes  are  a solution  in  a mixture  of 
alcohol  with  essence  of  lavender  or  of  spikenard,  of 
various  resinous  substances  like  sandarach,  benzoin, 
dragon’s  blood,  elemi,  gamboge,  etc.,  and  of  tinctorial 
matters  sucli  as  turmeric,  annotto,  alkanet,  etc.  Ail 
qualities  of  varnishes  are  to  be  found,  but  the  more 
expensive  are  often  the  more  economical. 

When  we  desire  to  take  off  the  varnish  from  an 
imperfectly  varnished  piece,  or  from  an  old  one,  we 
may  employ  alcohol  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
or,  better  still,  a boiling  solution  of  caustic  lye.  The 
varnishing  is  then  begun  anew. 


CHAPTER  yir. 

CLEANSING  ZINC — LEAD — TIN — CAST  IRON — 
WROUGHT  IRON — STEEL ETC. 

Cleansing  Zinc. 

Zinc,  next  to  copper  and  silver,  is  the  most  gene- 
rally  employed  métal  in  the  electroplating  art.  This 
substance,  which  ancient  chemists  had  ranged  among 
halt-metals,  i.e.  those  the  brittleness  of  which  is  an 
impediment,  lias  for  some  years  past  been  so  much 
modified  in  its  préparation  that,  at  the  présent  day, 
there  are  few  metals  applied  to  more  various  uses 
than  zinc.  It  is  drawn  out  into  quite  tenacious 
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medium  sized  wires  whicli  take  the  place  of  lead  and 
brass  wires  for  bindings,  and  of  cords  for  clothes- 
lines  ; other  wires  are  made  so  thin  that  it  is  possible 
to  sew  and  embroider  witli  them;  it  is  laminated  into 
sheets  whose  properties  of  résistance  and  lightness 
render  them  often  préférable  to  other  sheets  of  lead, 
iron,  or  copper;  it  is  cast  into  ail  kinds  of  shapes  and 
patterns,  and  the  castings  are  sufficiently  sharp  and 
economical  to  allow  us  to  obtain  from  them  a great 
number  of  ornamental  pièces  sucli  as  were  formerly 
made  of  copper,  bronze,  or  brass.  The  docks,  cups, 
candelabras,  chandeliers,  statues,  and  ornaments  of 
ail  kinds  cheaply  obtained  with  this  métal  hâve 
vulgarized  useful  artistic  objects.  It  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  sonorous  for  such  uses,  but  its  appearance 
is  not  prepossessing,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  study  the  processes  by  which  its  surface  is  modi- 
fied  and  rendered  similar  to  that  of  more  precious 
métal  s. 

Zinc  ornaments  are  often  covered  with  a deposit  of 
gold  or  silver;  but,  more  generally,  they  receive  a 
coat  of  pure  copper  or  of  brass  which,  after  several 
Chemical  manipulations  to  be  described  further  on, 
présents  the  various  shades  of  bronze  known  as  vert 
antique , florentine,  medal , artistic,  etc. 

But  before  any  of  these  operations  are  commenced, 
the  zinc  must  hâve  removed  from  its  surface  any 
foreign  matter  which  may  be  there. 

Zinc  is  cleansed  as  follows:  It  is  passed  through  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  lye,  without  remaining  too 
long  in  it,  because  it  may  be  corroded,  and  even  dis- 
solved;  after  rinsing,  it  is  plunged  for  a few  minutes 
into  water  containing  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth 
of  sulphuric  acid,  then  rinsed  in  plenty  of  water 
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(warm  if  possible),  and,  when  necessary,  brushed  ail 
over  with  a stiff  brush  and  pumice-stone  dust,  or  it  is 
scratch-brushed.  This  last  operation  is  especially 
useful  when  parts  hâve  been  united  with  tin  solder, 
which  becomes  black  and  dull  by  the  alkaline  and 
acid  baths. 

These  processes  never  gave  me  perfectly  satis- 
factory  results,  and  I found  out  that  the  cleansing 
was  much  more  thorough  when  the  object  was  rapidly 
dipped  into  a cold  mixture  of — 

Sulphuric  acid  . . . . 100  volumes. 

Nitric  acid 100  “ 

Common  sait 1 per.  cent. 

and  then  still  more  rapidly  rinsed  in  cold  water  per- 
fectly free  from  copper  sait  which  will  blacken  the  zinc. 

If,  instead  of  quickly  cleansing  the  zinc,  we  allow 
it  to  remain  a little  longer  in  the  above  mixture  of 
acids,  it  acquires  a fine  dead  lustre  which,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  utilized  for  producing  agreeable  con- 
trasts  between  the  various  parts  of  the  same  ornament. 
The  dead  lustre  will  become  a bright  one,  if  we  rapidly 
plunge  the  object  in  several  times,  and  rinse  it  as 
often,  in  the  same  compound  acids. 

It  happens  quite  often  that  the  lines  of  tin  or  lead 
solder  are  black  after  being  dipped  into  the  acid 
bath  ; it  is  then  sufïïcient  to  scratch-brush  before 
placing  the  object  in  the  electroplating  solution. 

Zinc  may  be  slightly  amalgamated  with  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  already  indi- 
cated  for  copper,  and  which  increases  the  adhérence 
of  the  electro  deposits. 

It  is  often  necessary,  from  some  defect  in  cleansing, 
or  in  the  electroplating  operation,  which  impairs  the 
adhérence  of  the  deposits,  to  do  the  work  over  again. 
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In  such  case  it  is  prudent  to  remove  the  copper 
entirely,  by  plunging  the  object  into  aqua  fortis  and 
soot,  until  it  appears  entirely  black.  Another  dip- 
ping  into  the  compound  acids  will  render  it  perfectly 
clean  and  white,  and  ready  to  receive  a new  deposit. 
But,  if  the  defective  deposit  be  thick,  it  becomes 
nearly  impossible  to  save  the  piece,  because  the  zinc 
becomes  rapidly  corroded  at  those  places  which  are 
uncovered  by  the  copper. 

Cleansing  Lead,  Tin,  &c. 

Tin,  lead,  the  alloy  of  these  metals  called  solder, 
Algiers  métal,  Boulogne  silver,  Britannia  métal,  etc., 
are  much  more  difficult  to  cleanse  than  zinc.  We  do 
not  know  any  other  process  but  a rapid  scouring  with 
potash  lye  and  a rubbing  with  a hard  substance. 
The  objects  are  sometimes  plunged  into  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  ; but  the  first  operation  is  nearly 
always  necessary.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care,  the  direct  deposit  of  the  precious  metals  is 
difficult  and  does  not  adhéré  well.  The  résulta  are 
much  better,  if  we  interpose  a coat  of  pure  copper  or 
brass,  between  the  low  métal  and  the  gold  or  silver, 
when  they  adhéré  to  each  other  perfectly  well. 
Batteries  and  a hot  electroplating  bath  are  used  for 
small  objects,  and  cold  baths  for  larger  ones. 

Cleansing  Cast  Iron. 

Cast  iron  is  cleansed  by  remaining  immersed  for 
two  or  three  liours  in  water  containing  one-hundredth 
part  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  this  bath,  the  métal  is 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  scoured  with  sliarp  sand 
and  a brush  of  dog’s  grass  or  a coarse  rag,  then  put 
again  in  the  acid  pickle,  rinsed,  and  plunged  into  the 
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electro-bath.  If  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  the  water,  the  length  of  the  immer- 
sion must  be  shortened,  otherwise  the  cast  iron  will 
be  deeply  corroded,  and  the  carbon  of  the  métal 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  pickle  will,  with  great  diffi- 
culty,  be  removed  by  the  friction  of  the  sand.  In 
fact,  cast  iron  injured  by  too  long  an  immersion,  or 
by  a too  strong  pickle,  does  not  give  good  results  in 
the  subséquent  operations  of  oui*  art. 

Cast  iron  does  not  become  well  gilt,  and  especially 
silvered,  by  a direct  deposit  of  the  precious  metals. 
Copper  or  brass  deposits  are  better,  although  far 
from  perfect;  but  if  cast  iron  be  tinned  by  my 
proeess  described  further  on,  the  coat  is  perfectly 
adhèrent,  and  will  receive  afterwards  copper,  brass, 
gold,  or  silver,  if  desired. 

Some  operators,  when  cleansing  cast  iron,  prefer 
hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid)  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  case,  five  per  cent,  of  acid  is  necessary, 
and  the  operation  is  more  expensive  and  not  so 
régulai*.  I hâve  ascertained  that  in  oui*  works,  wliere 
several  tons  of  cast  iron  are  daily  cleansed  prepara- 
tory  to  tinning,  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
water  makes  a pickle  which  wrill  last  a week,  and 
that  by  then  adding  one  per  cent,  of  fresli  acid  to  the 
old  pickle  it  becomes  as  strong  as  before.  Indeed, 
I prefer  an  acid  bath  already  charged  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  because  the  cast  iron  is  more  uniformly 
corroded.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a part  of  which  is  volatilized  with  the  hydrogen 
gas  produced. 

If  it  be  desired  to  keep  for  some  time,  before 
electroplating  it,  cast  iron  already  cleansed,  it  is 
necessary  to  préservé  it  in  a liquor  rendered  alkaline 
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by  caustic  lime,  potassa,  or  soda,  or  their  carbonates; 
but  caustic  lime-water  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easy 
method,  and  cast  iron  which  has  remained  in  it  for  a 
few  hours  will  not  rust  after  quite  a long  exposure  to 
a damp  atmosphère. 

Cleansing  Wrought  Iron. 

The  cleansing  of  wrought  iron  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  cast  iron,  but  may  bear  a stronger 
pickle  and  a longer  immersion.  We  refer  in  this 
place  to  ordinary  wrought  iron  covered  with  a film  of 
black  magnetic  scale  or  of  redrust.  Whitened,  filed, 
or  polished  irons  must  be  treated  like  steel. 

Cleansing  Steel. 

* Polished  articles  of  steel  or  iron  must  be  first 
cleansed  in  a boiling  solution  of  caustic  lye  (potassa 
or  soda),  and  rubbed  with.  pumice-stone  dust,  which 
scratches  the  polish  slightly  and  thus  produces  a 
better  hold  for  the  metals  deposited  afterwards. 
They  are  then  rapidly  passed  through  a bath  com- 
posed  of — 

Water 1000  grammes  (1  litre) 

Hydrochloric  acid  . . . 300  “ 

or  Sulphuric  acid  ...  . 100  “ 

rinsed  in  cold  water  and  plunged  into  the  electro- 
plating  solution.  We  must  particularly  avoid  sub- 
stituting  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  for  the  wliole  or 
a part  of  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
above  acid  bath. 

Iron  and  steel  may  be  well  gilt,  without  an  inter- 
mediary  coat,  in  hot  gilding  baths  to  be  indicated 
further  on.  Silvering,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
imperfect  and  without  adhérence,  notwithstanding 
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the  précautions  and  receipts  recommended  in  certain 
books.  I shall  not  descri be  tliem,  because  most  of 
them  are  wrong,  and  because  the  success  with  the 
others  is  so  problematical  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  arts. 

O11  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
adhérence  of  silver  directly  upon  steel  or  iron,  it  is 
cüstomary  to  interpose  a coat  of  copper  or  brass 
which  renders  the  further  operation  of  silver  plating 
easy. 

As  we  hâve  just  seen,  the  formation  of  deposits  of 
tin,  copper,  or  brass,  may  be,  for  a certain  nuïnber  of 
metals,  considered  as  the  complément  of  the  cleans- 
ing  operation.  I would  not  hesitate  to  immediately 
descri  be  these  processes,  were  it  not  that  we  must 
hâve  recourse  to  that  marvellous  instrument,  the 
galvanic  battery,  which  we  must  first  know  well 
before  progressing  further. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

GALVANIC  BATTERIES:  OF  DANIELL — OF  DANIELL 
WITH  BALLOON — OF  BUNSEN — OF  BUNSEN  MODI- 
FIED  BY  ARCHEREAU  — WITH  BICHROMATE  OF 
POTASSA  — OF  GROVE  — WITH  BISULPHATE  OF 
MERCURY — OF  SMEE — OF  SMEE  MODIFIE!) — ELEC- 
TRO  - MAGNETIC  APPARATUS  — PULVERMACHER’S 
BATTERY. 


Galvanic  Batteries. 

We  thus  call  certain  apparatus  intended  to  furnish, 
with  greater  or  less  abundance,  or  with  more  or  less 
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constancy,  the  electric  or  voltaic  fluid  in  its  two 
different  States,  'positive  (vitreous)  and  négative  (rési- 
lions), the  former  escaping  at  one  end  of  the  apparatus, 
and  the  latter  at  the  other  end.  A couple  or  élément 
of  battery  is  composed  of  one  electro-negative  agent 
United  to  one  electro-positive  agent.  The  reunion  of 
a greater  or  less  number  of  such  éléments,  joined  as 
we  sliall  see  further  on,  constitutes  the  battery. 

We  call  the  pôles  the  opposite  points  from  which 
the  two  lluids  escape,  and  they  are  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  fluid  transmitted.  The  positive  pôle, 
or  vitreous,  is  indicated  by  the  algebraic  sign  ; and 
the  négative  pôle,  or  resinous,  b}r  the  sign  — . 

The  metallic  bindings,  ribbons,  or  wires,  which 
conduct  to  a given  place  each  of  these  fluids  are 
called  conductors,  électrodes,  or  reophores. 

When  the  two  pôles- or  their  électrodes  are  brouglit 
into  contact,  the  circuit  is  closed , that  is  to  say,  the 
two  fluids  separated  by  the  battery  combine  anew, 
with  the  production  of  sparks  or  without  any  appear- 
ing  phenomena,  and  the  neutral  or  natural  fluid  is 
reconstituted. 

"When  we  plunge  into  a liquor  the  ends  (not  in 
contact)  of  the  two  électrodes,  we  say  that  this  liquor 
is  electrolyzed.  It  is  nearly  always  to  the  wire  con- 
nected  with  the  négative  pôle  (generally  zinc)  that 
we  attach  the  object  which  is  to  receive  the  deposit, 
and  the  object  takes  the  name  of  the  cathode.  The 
positive  electrode  is  generally  terminated  by  a foil  or 
wire  of  platinum,  or  by  a foil  of  the  métal  already 
contained  in  the  solution,  or  by  any  other  electricity 
conducting  substance,  like  the  graphite  (carbon)  of 
gas  retorts  for  instance.  This  wire,  foil,  or  conduct- 
ing substance,  is  called  the  anode. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  batteries:  Some  operate 
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undcr  the  action  of  physical  agents,  and,  on  account 
of  their  feeble  intensity,  are  rarely  nsed. 

Others  act  under  the  influence  of  more  or  less 
violent  Chemical  reactions,  of  décompositions  and 
recompositions,  or  of  greater  or  less  afîinities.  These 
are  the  batteries  which  we  shall  to  a certain  extent 
describe. 

The  varieties  of  these  instruments  are,  at  the 
présent  time,  very  numerons.  They  hâve  been  modi- 
fied  in  their  shape  and  in  the  nature  of  their  materials, 
by  many  persons.  But,  to  sum  up,  the  best  battery 
is  that  which,  under  the  smallest  volume,  is  the  most 
energetic,  constant,  regular,  and  economical. 

We  shall  describe  several  of  them,  which  any  one 
may  buy  or  construct  himself. 

DanielVs  Battery. 

This  battery  develops  qui  te  a constant  and  lasting 
current,  it  is,  howevcr,  wanting  in  .intensity.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  those  slowdeposits  which  must 
be  thick  and  of  uniform  texture.  A great  advantage 
of  this  battery  is  that  it  will  work  without  acids,  and, 
therefore,  without  the  production  of  gases  or  smell. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  used  in  a private  apartment  with- 
out inconvenience. 

One  élément  of  battery  is  made  of  a flat  vessel  of 
pure  copper  (Fig.  17),  which  is  half  tilled  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol), 
and  into  which  is  placed  a diaphragm  of  sail  clolh  or 
a hog’s  bladder,  or  better  still  a cell  of  porous  porce- 
lain  or  earthenware  (Fig.  18),  which  causes  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  to  rise  to  about  one  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  copper  vessel.  The  diaphragm 
or  cell  is  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of  chloride 
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of  sodium  (common  sait),  into  which  is  plunged  a 
well-cleansed  zinc  plate  (Fig.  19). 


Fig.  H.  Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


For  the  proper  working  of  the  apparatus,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  levels  of  the  two  solutions  sliould 
be  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  If  there  be  any  différence, 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  slightly 
above  the  other,  becaüse  there  is  little  inconvenience 
if  a small  quantity  of  sait  becomes  mixed  with  the 
sulpliate  of  copper.  On  the  contrary,  if  from  a higher 
level  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  passes  into 
the  diaphragm  or  porous  cell,  the  zinc  is  immediately 
corroded,  and  blackened,  and  the  battery  may  cease 
to  work. 

"When  we  employ  one  of  Daniell’s  éléments  only, 
which  seldom  happens  on  account  of  the  feeble 
intensity  of  the  current,  the  conducting  vvire  which 
supports  the  article  to  be  galvanized  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  plate  by  a binding  screw  of  brass,  and 
the  other  wire  or  electrode  supporting  the  anode  is 
equally  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  exterior 
vase. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  kept 
constantly  saturated  with  crystals  of  this  sait,  plun- 
ging  intotbe  upper  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  inclosed 
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in  a small  metallic  perforated  box  or  in  a bag  of 
linen  or  hair  cloth.  A similar  process  may  be 
employed  to  keep  the  solution  of  common  sait  in  a 
State  of  saturation.  A battery  thus  disposed  may  be 
kept  in  operation  for  three  weeks,  or  a month,  and 
sometimes  longer. 

Wlien  this  battery  is  working,  the  copper  of  the 
decomposed  sulphate  is  deposited  upon  the  copper  of 
the  vessel,  wliich  thus  increases  in  weight  and  in 
value.  The  zinc  is  slowly  dissolved  in  the  solution 
of  common  sait,  and  forms  a double  chloride  of  sodium 
and  zinc. 

When  two  or  a greater  number  of  the  éléments  of 
a Daniell’s  battery  are  to  be  joined  together,  the  zinc 
of  the  first  element  is  connected  with  the  copper  of 
the  second  element  by  means  of  a well-cleansed 
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metallic  ribbon,  then  the  zinc  of  the  second  with  the 
copper  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
apparatus  (Fig.  20),  présents  at  one  end  a copper 
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vase,  and  at  the  other  a zinc  plate,  unconnected.  A 
métal  lie  electrode,  wire,  or  ribbon,  connects  the 
anode  with  the  copper  end,  and  a similar  electrode  is 
bound  to  the  zinc  end  and  supports  the  cathode  or 
object  to  be  electroplated. 

There  are  mimerons  dispositions  of  Daniell’s  bat- 
tery,  among  which  that  represented  by  Figs.  21  and 
22.  The  engraving  is  sufficiently  clear  to  need  no 
other  explanation,  except  that  the  copper  rods  with 
shelves  for  the  support  of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper  are  placed  inside  the  porous  cell,  and  a cylin- 
drical  zinc  plate  outside. 

Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

O O 


Another  (Fig.  23),  much  in  use  by  the  electro- 
gilders  of  watch  parts  and  by  telegraphers,  is  com- 
posed  of — 

1.  A cylindrical  vase  of  stoneware,  glass,  or  porce- 
lain  ; 

2.  A cylinder  of  zinc  to  which  is  soldered  or  riveted 
a ribbon  of  pure  copper; 

3.  A porous  cell  of  baked  clay; 
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4.  A sflass  balloon  with  a short  neck,  and  filled 
with  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  closed 
with  a cork  perforated  with  two  holes,  or  having  two 
notches  eut  on  the  surface  along  its  length. 


Fig.  23. 


The  rolled  zinc  plate  is  put  into  the  stoneware  pot 
concentrically  to  the  porous  cell.  The  copper  ribbon 
of  the  zinc  of  the  first  element  dips  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cell  of  the  next  element,  in  such  a manner  that, 
when  several  éléments  are  connected  together,  there 
is  at  one  end  the  ribbon  of  a zinc  plate,  and  at  the 
other  end  a copper  ribbon  put  into  the  cell.  Then, 
the  porous  cell  and  the  stoneware  pot  are  filled  to 
the  same  level  with  water.  The  balloon  contamine: 
the  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  reçoives  as  much 
water  as  it  can  hold,  and  the  notched  cork  being  put 
in  place,  the  balloon  is  quickly  inverted  with  its 
neck  in  the  water  of  the  porous  cell.  The  battery  is 
ready  to  work  twenty-four  hours  after.  The  ribbon 
of  the  zinc  end  is  connected  with  the  objects  to  be 
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electroplated,  and  that  of  the  other  cell  end,  with  the 
e anode.  î^i^.  24  represents  a battery  of  three 
of  Daniell’s  éléments  with  balloon. 

Fig.  24. 


This  disposition  of  Daniell’s  battery  opérâtes  as 
follows:  The  sulpluite  of  copper  contained  in  the 
balloon  is  dissol ved  in  the  water  around  it,  and  as 
this  solution  is  denser  than  water  it  falls  into  the 
porous  cell  through  one  of  the  notches  of  the  eork, 
while  an  equal  quantity  of  purer  and  lighter  water 
ascends  through  the  other  notch,  and  so  on,  produc- 
ing  a circuit  of  denser  liquor  falling  by  one  notch, 
and  of  lighter  liquor  rising  by  the  other.  The  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  in  the 
porous  cell  ; the  sulphuric  acid  passes  through  the 
cell  by  exosmose  and  acts  upon  the  zinc,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  copper  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
copper  ribbon  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  former 
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element.  In  order  tliat  this  battery  may  work  regu- 
larly  for  six  or  seven  months,  it  is  sufficient  to  replace 
the  evaporated  water.  The  balloon  ought  to  contain 
at  least  one  kilogramme  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  zinc  be  from  18  to  20  centimètres  in  height  and 
from  10  to  12  in  diameter.  The  zinc  may  be  amalga- 
mated,  in  which  case  the  action  is  a little  slow  at  the 
start,  but  more  regnlar  afterwards.  The  copper  rib- 
bon  receives  ail  the  métal  of  the  decomposed  sulphate, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  part  of  the  copper 
becomes  deposited  upon  the  porous  cell,  which  must 
then  be  cleaned  in  aqua  fortis.  When  ail  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  used  up,  the  balloons  are  filled  with 
a fresh  quantity  of  crystals  and  new  copper  ribbons 
inserted  to  take  the  place  of  those  rendered  too  volu- 
minous.  This  sort  of  battery  is  in  extensive  use,  and 
properly  so,  by  telegraph  operators.  If  gilders  were 
willing  to  employ  such  batteries,  with  éléments  suffi- 
ciently  large  and  numerous,  they  could, dispense  with 
acid  batteries  which  require  fresh  food  every  day; 
but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  still  prefer  the 
Bunsen  battery,  or  rather  that  modified  by  Archereau, 
which  under  a much  smaller  volume  is  more  enenjetic 
in  its  action. 

If  it  be  desired  to  start  immediately  the  Daniell 
battery  with  a balloon,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  common  sait  to  the 
water  into  which  the  zinc  is  plunged. 

Bunsen* s Battery. 

Eacli  element  is  composed  of  a glass  vessel  (Fig. 

25)  which  is  half  filled  with  nitric  acid  at  36°  or  40° 
Baume,  and  which  receives  a hollow  cylinder  (Fig. 

26)  of  pulverized  coke,  agglutinated  at  a high  tem- 
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perature  by  means  of  sugar,  gum,  tar,  or  any  analogous 
substance.  This  cylinder  carries  at  the  upper  part, 
which  does  not  dip  into  the  acid,  a copper  collar 
(Fig.  27)  which  may  be  tightened  at  will  by  means 
of  a screw.  A copper  band  or  ribbon  is  fixed  to  the 
collar,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  zinc  of  another 
element.  A porous  cell  (Fig.  28)  of  baked  porcelain 
is  placed  inside  the  coke  cylinder,  and  contains  a 
diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid*  (about  TV  acid) 
into  which  is  put  a bar  or  cylinder  of  zinc  (Fig.  29) 


Fig.  25.  Fig.  2G.  Fig.  27.  Fig.  28.  Fig.  29. 


strongly  amalgamated,  that  is  to  say,  covered  with 
mercury  in  the  manner  we  shall  indicate  further  on. 
Wrought  or  cast  iron  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
zinc  ; but  this  process,  althougli  slightly  cheaper,  is 
open  to  the  objection  of  causing  the  production  of 
fœtid  gases,  and  of  rendering  necessary  a more  fre- 
quent cleansing  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  con- 
nections. 

When  a battery  of  several  éléments  is  to  be  formed 
(Fig.  30),  the  coke  (carbon)  of  the  first  element  is 
connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  second,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  apparatus  is  ended,  at  one  si  de,  by  a carbon 
communicating  with  the  anode,  and  on  the  other,  by 
a zinc  connected  with  the  cathode,  or  object  to  be 
electroplated. 

The  Grovc  battery,  which  we  shall  explain  further 
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on,  has  shown  the  way  in  which  to  modify  the  Bunsen 
I battery  in  order  to  utilize  ail  ol  its  advantages.  AYe 


Fig.  30. 


understand  that  in  this  apparatus,  such  as  just  de- 
scribed,  the  surface  of  tlie  carbon  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  zinc;  it  is  a wrong  disposition,  since, 
generally,  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  surface  of  the  zinc  corroded,  provided 
that  this  surface  be  opposite  and  parallel  to  that  of  the 
carbon. 

Bunsen1  s Battery  Modified  by  Archer  eau. 

This  battery  is  preferred  to  ail  others  by  gold  and 
silver  electroplaters,  and  galvanoplastie  operators. 
We  shall  describe  it  minutely,  taking  as  a standard 
a battery  composed  of  medium  sized  éléments.  Each 
operator  will  modify  the  proportions  of  the  acids  and 
amalgamating  salts,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
his  own  apparatus. 

Each  element  is  composed  of  : — 

1.  An  exterior  vessel  or  pot  of  glass,  porcelain,  or 
most  generally,  stoneware; 

2.  A cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc, — i.e.  covered 
with  mercury, — provided  with  a binding  screw  (Fig. 
32)  or  with  a copper  band  (Fig.  31),  whether  we 
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employ  a single  element  or  it  belongs  to  the  end 
of  a combination  of  them,  or  we  hâve  to  connect  the 
zinc  with  the  carbon  of  another  element; 


Fig.  31.  Fig.  32. 


3.  A porous  cell  (Fig,  33)  of  haked  pipe  or  porce- 
lain  clay; 

4.  A prism  or  cylinder  of  graphite  (Fig.  34)  eut 


from  the  residue  found  in  old  gas  retorts  ; F ig.  35 
represents  a prism  of  graphite  (carbon)  with  a copper 
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band  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  a wire  of  the  saine  meta], 
ail  the  binding  being  afterwards  covered  with  a thick 
varnish  intcnded  to  protect  it  against  the  acid  fumes 
of  the  battery;  this  disposition  is  here  indicated  as 
a warning  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  since,  not- 
witlistanding  the  varnish,  the  acid  rises  by  capillary 
attraction  and  corrodes  the  copper  band  between  the 
carbon  and  the  wire; 

5.  Binding  screws  of  varions  shapes  and  sizés 
(Figs.  36  to  39)  to  connect,  the  carbon  or  zinc  by 
means  of  ribbons,  or  wires,  or  the  two  together  ; 


Fig.  36.  Fig.  37.  Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 


6.  Conducting  wires  of  pure  copper,  covered  with 
cotton,  silk,  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  and  pre- 
senting  the  métal  at  their  extremities  in  order  to 
effect  the  connections. 

Charge  of  the  Battery. 

Taking  as  a standard  an  element  25  centimètres  in 
height,  and  15  in  diameter,  operate  as  follows  : — 

1.  Half  fill  with  water  the  stoneware  pot  ; 

2.  Add  to  this  water  200  grammes  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  66°; 

3.  Add  also  30  grammes  of  amalgamating  sait;* 

* Zinc  mayalso  be  aiualgamated  with  metallic  mercury,  after  it 
bas  been  cleansed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  dipped 
into  mercur}',  or  rubbed  over  with  this  métal  by  means  of  a 
scratch-brush  of  brass  wire.  This  metbod  is  inuch  more  tedious 
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4.  Put  tlie  cylinder  of  zinc  into  the  stoneware 
vessel  ; 

5.  Then  introduce  the  cylinder  or  prism  of  carbon 
into  the  porous  cell  ; 

6.  Fill  the  empty  space  between  the  carbon  and 
the  sides  of  the  cell  witli  nitric  acid  at  from  36°  to 
40°  Baume  ; 

7.  Lastly,  put  the  porous  cell  thus  filled  into  the 
centre  of  lhe  zinc  cylinder. 

The  surfaces  of  the  two  liquids  should  be  level. 

Réunion  of  Several  Eléments. 

When  several  éléments  are  to  be  connected,  they 
are  placed  near  each  other,  without  touching,  liow- 
ever,  and  the  first  carbon  or  graphite  is  left  free  for 
the  attachment  of  the  anode.  The  ribbon  or  band  of 
the  first  zinc  is  pinched  between  the  jaws  of  the  brass 
binding  screw  and  the  carbon  of  the  second  element, 
and  so  forth,  until  the  lâst  zinc  is  ready  to  be  con- 
nected witli  the  object  to  be  electroplated. 

Bringing  Batteries  into  Action. 

Batteries  will  furnish  electricity  as  soon  as  the 
circuit  is  closed,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  conducting 
wires  starting,  one  from  the  carbon,  and  the  other 
from  the  zinc,  are  put  into  communication  whether 
by  direct  contact  or  by  the  intermediation  of  a con- 
ducting liquid. 

It  often  happens  that  batteries,  which  appear  to  be 
in  good  order,  do  not  work.  Tliis  is  certainly  due  to 

and  inferior  to  that  of  using  amalgamating  sait,  which  covers 
equall}'  well  ail  the  portions  under  the  liquid,  and  without  ren- 
dering  brittle  the  connecting  copper  bands,  as  is  the  case  with 
inetallic  mercury. 
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some  foreign  substance  preventing  the  conductibility 
at  the  points  of  contact,  or  to  the  copper  band  of  one 
zinc  resting  upon  another  zinc.  It  is  évident  that  by 
removing  the  cause  of  the  inconvenience,  the  latter 
disappears. 

Before  using  a battery,  we  must  always  try  if  the 
fluid  escapes  well  from  both  extremities.  For  that 
purpose  we  présent  the  point  of  the  négative  wire  to 
the  carbon  of  the  other  end,  and,  when  everything 
is  right,  a spark  will  immediately  ensue.  The  same 
experiment  is  made  with  the  positive  wire,  against 
the  last  zinc,  and  another  spark  should  be  produced. 
It  is  still  more  easy  to  bave  the  two  ends  of  the  wires 
made  to  rest  at  a short  distance  from  each  other  upon 
a piece  of  carbon,  or  upon  a file,  and  then  rubbing 
with  one  wire  while  the  other  remains  in  contact. 
Numerous  sparks  will  immediately  appear. 

When  one  element  of  a battery  is  wrongly  put  up, 
we  discover  the  defect  by  successively  presenting 
the  end  of  one  of  the  wires  to  the  carbon  of  each  ele- 
ment, and  that  which  does  not  produce  any  spark 
belongs  to  the  defective  element. 

Too  much  porosity  in  the  cells  is  another  cause  of 
stoppage  in  the  current,  because  the  solution  of  zinc 
which  pénétrâtes,  deposits  upon  the  carbon  a wliitish 
coat  preventing  further  action.  We  must  then  change 
the  cell  and  scrape  off  the  coat  entirely  from  the 
carbon.  This  takes  place  generally  when  the  bat- 
tery has  been  working  several  days  without  the 
addition  of  fresh  liquor,  or  when  there  is  too  much 
acid.  It  also  happens  that  the  battery  will  cease 
working  from  too  great  an  accumulation  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  which,  not  having  sufficient  water  to  remain 
in  solution,  crystallizes  upon  the  zinc,  and  prevents 
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any  further  action.  The  acid  solution  is  then  removed, 
a fresh  one  substituted,  and  the  zinc  cleaned. 

I prefer,  for  batteries,  laminated  zinc  to  that  cast 
in  a mould,  because  the  latter  is  not  so  homogeneous 
and  dense,  and  is  more  rapidly  corroded,  and  even 
perforated. 


Keeping  Batteries  in  Order. 

Every  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  oftèner, 
the  losses  of  batteries  must  be  made  good  by  adding, 
without  taking  the  éléments  apart,  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  amalgamating  sait  and  as  mucli  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  to  the  liquor  of  the  zinc  plates,  and 
stirring  with  a glass  rod.  I^itric  acid,  to  replace 
that  evaporated,  is  put  into  the  porous  cell.  This 
manner  of  operating  may  be  sufficient  for  five  or  six 
days  ; but,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  ail  the  old  liquors 
must  be  removed,  and  fresh  ones  added,  instead. 

Although  amalgamated  zinc  is  scarcely  corroded, 
even  in  a very  acid  solution,  when  the  circuit  is  not 
closed,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  pôles  are  not  in 
connection  by  direct  contact  or  through  a conduct- 
ing  liquid,  it  is  nevertheless  préférable  to  take  the 
batteries  apart  every  evening  and  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

1.  AU  the  binding  screws  are  let  loose,  and  cleaned, 
if  necessary  ; 

2.  The  prisms  or  cylinders  of  carbon  are  removed, 
and,  without  washing,  deposited  in  a vessel  espeeially 
for  their  use  ; 

3.  The  porous  cells  are  removed,  and  their  acid 
poured  into  a spécial  vessel.  The  cells  are  not 
washed  ; 

4.  The  zincs  are  removed  from  the  acid  liquor,  and 
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simply  placed  in  an  inclined  position  upon  the  edges 
of  the  stoneware  pots. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  batteries  are  made 
ready  to  work  by  a converse  manipulation. 

Important  Observations  on  Batteries. 

It  is  prudent  to  hâve  another  set  of  instruments, 
or,  at  least,  a supply  of  those  parts  which  are  easily 
broken. 

Batteries  must  be  kept  in  a place  where  the  tem- 
pérature does  not  greatly  vary.  A frost  arrests  their 
action,  and  extreme  lieat  increases  it  too  much. 

A good  place  for  them  is  a box  or  closet,  and  they 
are  put  at  sueh  a height  that  they  may  easily  be 
manipulated.  They  must  not,  however,  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  metallic  bathe,  because  when  stirred  or 
moved  about,  drops  of  mercurial  solution  may  run 
down  the  wires  into  these  baths  and  spoil  them.  This 
box  or  closet  should  bave  means  of  ventilation,  in 
such  a way  that  the  air  coming  in  at  the  lower  part, 
will  escape  at  the  top  through  a flue,  and  will  carry 
away  with  it  the  acid  fumes  constantly  disengaged. 

It  is  well,  when  possible,  to  keep  the  batteries  in  a 
room  different  from  that  where  the  baths  and  the 
metals  are  to  be  operated  upon,  and  which  are  so 
easily  injured  by  acid  vapors.  The  galvanic  current 
is  then  conducted  into  the  work-room  by  wires  pass- 
ing  through  holes  in  the  wall,  and  covered  with  gutta- 
percha. 

It  is  possible  to  branch  several  conducting  wires 
upon  main  électrodes,  and  thus  operate  several  baths, 
together  or  singly,  with  the  same  battery  ; but  I 
prefer  distinct  batteries,  one  for  each  kind  of  metallic 
solution,  because  of  several  baths  that  which  lias  the 
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greatest  conducting  power  will  absorb  nearly  ail  of 
the  electricity. 


Grove’s  Battery. 

This  battery  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  one, 
and  differs  from  it  only  by  a platinum  foil  which 
plunges  into  the  ni  trie  acid,  and  replaces  the  prism 
of  carbon.  This  foil  is  supported  by  a small  brass 
stand  (Fig.  40)  fixed  itself  to  a round  band  resting 
upon  a rim  on  top  of  the  exterior  vase.  A binding 
screw  is  soldered  to  the  stand  when  connection  is  to 
be  made  with  the  copper  ribbon  (or  band)  of  the 
preceding  zinc.  Fig.  41  shows  at  the  saine  time 


anotlier  disposition  of  the  brass  stand  for  wire  con- 
nections, and  the  ensemble  of  a mounted  element. 
The  several  éléments  of  batteries  are  united  together 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  zinc  to  the 
platinum  of  the  next  element,  and  so  on. 
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Tins  battery  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  its 
great  cost,  due  to  the  platinum  employed.  Mr.  Hulot, 
has  proposed  to  substitute  a foil  of  aluminium  for 
tliat  of  platinum.  !Nevertheless,  the  price  is  too 
high,  and  prevents  the  extensive  use  of  the  battery, 
which,  otherwise,  gives  satisfactory  results. 

We  may  mention,  among  batteries  having  some 
analogy  witli  that  of  Bunsen  modified  by  Arche- 
reau  : — 

1.  The  Grenet’s  battery,  in  which  a solution  of 
100  parts  of  water,  10  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
10  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  porous  cell,  replaces  the 
ni  trie  acid  employed  by  Grove  and  Bunsen.  This 
battery  does  not  émit  acid  fumes,  but  the  carbon  is 
rapidly  incrustated  with  oxide  of  chromium,  which 
arrests  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  The  Marié-Davy  battery,  in  which  sulphate  of 
mercury,  sliglitly  damp,  replaces  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
porous  cell.  The  working  expenses  of  this  battery 
are  very  high,  and  it  is  used  only  in  the  télégraphie 
service,  where  the  Daniell  battery  with  balloons  is 
still  preferred. 

Smeës  Battery. 

This  battery  is  very  simple  in  construction,  requires 
only  one  kind  of  liquid  easily  found  everywhere,  and 
does  not  émit  any  smell  or  acid  fumes.  Ail  these 
advantages  render  it  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
provincial  electroplaters  and  jewclers  who  often  prac- 
tice their  operations  in  their  sales-rooms. 

It  is  composed  (Fig.  42)  of  a thick  wooden  frame 
open  at  the  top,  with  three  internai  parallel  grooves 
which  run  the  length  of  the  two  opposite  sides.  The 
middle  groove  receives  a movable  plate  of  silver,  pla- 
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tinum,  gold,  or  copper  which  has  been  strongly  gilt, 
silvered,‘or  platinized.  The  surfaces  of  this  plate 
must  be  rough  or  with  a dead  lustre.  Two  plates  of 
strongly  amalgamated  zinc  run  through  the  other  two 


Fig.  42. 


grooves.  The  plates  of  zinc  are  but  a short  distance 
apart,  although  without  contact,  from  the  central  one, 
and  are  connected  by  a wire  or  a métal  lie  band.  The 
positive  wire  starts  from  the  middle  plate,  and  the 
négative  from  the  zinc,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
immersed  in  a solution  containing  common  sait  or 
one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid.  Several  of  such  élé- 
ments may  be  United  together  by  connecting  the 
zinc  of  the  first  with  the  middle  plate  of  the  second, 
and  so  forth.  ¥e  see  therefore  that  this  battery, 
with  one  liquid  and  without  diaphragm  or  porous 
cell,  acts  like  those  of  Yolta,  'Wollaston,  etc. 

I hâve  modified  this  battery  in  the  following  man- 
ner  : The  wooden  frame  is  suppressed,  and  the  entire 
cell  is  made  of  gutta-percha.  The  two  narrow  sides 
(Fig.  43)  hâve  three  parallel  grooves  one  centimètre 
deep,  and  seven  to  eight  millimétrés  distant  from 
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each  other.  The  central  groove  receives  a plate  of 
carbon  (Fig.  44),  which  advantageously  replaces  the 


plate  of  silver  or  of  platinized  platinum.  The  two 
other  grooves  receive  two  plates  of  amalgamated 
zinc  with  one  of  the  upper  corners  eut  away,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  45.  A double  binding  screw,  for  the  posi- 


Fig.  46. 
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tive  wire,  is  fixed  upon  tbe  plate  of  carbon  where 
tbe  two  zinc  corners  bave  been  eut  off,  and  another 
large  binding  screw  unités  the  two  zinc  plates,  and 
carries,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  négative  wire. 

This  battery  will  work  by  fîlling  the  cell  witb 
water  saturated  with  common  sait,  or  acidulated 
witb  one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  évident  that 
batteries  of  several  éléments  may  be  disposed  (Fig. 
46)  by  arranging  tbem  like  tbe  ordinary  Smee  bat- 
teries, from  which  they  but  slightly  ditfer. 

If  we  employ  the  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  tbe  zinc  will  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  no 
hydrogen  will  be  disengaged  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  amalgamating  sait.  With  the 
solution  of  common  sait,  no  amalgam  is  necessary. 

JElectro-magnetic  Aj>paratus. 

Tbe  trials  made  in  large  electroplating  works, 
especially  in  tbose  of  Messrs.  Charles  Cbristofle  & 
Co.,  induce  me  to  give  a short  description  of  this 
apparatus,  although  its  use,  from  some  not  well 
known  cause,  lias  been  generally  discontinued. 

The  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  so  called  by  the 
company  formed  for  its  introduction  into  the  arts,  is 
essentially  composed  of  a metallic  wheel,  on  the  cir- 
cumference  of  which,  and  at  given  distances,  are 
fixed  metallic  magnets.  When  this  wheel  rotâtes 
on  its  axis,  each  successive  magnet  cornes  very  close 
but  without  contact,  to  a sériés  of  soft  iron  bars 
fixed  at  equal  and  given  distances  upon  a metallic 
frame.  The  rapid  and  continuons  passage  of  the 
magnets  before  the  bars  of  soft  iron,  causes  the  dé- 
composition of  a great  quantity  of  neutral  fluid,  and 
the  magnets  take  up  the  positive  fluid,  while  the 
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négative  one  goes  to  tlie  bars  of  soft  iron.  We 
easily  understand  that  it  is  sufficient  to  connect 
conducting  wires  with  the  wheel  of  the  magnets  and 
with  the  frame  of  the  soft  iron  bars,  to  hâve  at  our 
disposai  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  obtained  by  the 
preceding  batteries.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus,  the 
power  necessary  to  rotate  it,  and  the  difficulty  of 
dividing,  through  many  separated  baths,  the  electri- 
city produced  by  this  raethod,  appear  to  be  the 
causes  whicli  hâve  prevented  the  employaient  of  this 
ingenious  apparatus. 

Pulvermacher1  s Chain  or  Battery. 

I cannot  conclude  the  description 
of  the  instruments  intended  for  fur- 
nishing  electricity  to  the  galvano- 
plastie operator,  without  mention- 
ing  a marvellous  little  battery  of 
a peculiar  shape,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Pulvermaclier’s  elec- 
tro-medical  chain  (Fig.  47). 

This  apparatus,  as  indicated  by 
the  name,  is  intended  by  the  in- 
ventor  more  for  therapeutic  than 
industrial  uses.  However,  it  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  many  cases 
by  gilders,  jewellers,  wateh- 
makers,  etc.,  who,  for  the  gilding 
or  silvering  of  small  articles,  hesi- 
tate  before  the  trouble  of  fixing 
up  a galvanic  battery. 

This  apparatus  is  truly  a chain, 
not  like  the  useless  one  of  Goldc- 
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berger,  made  of  rings  alternately  zinc  and  copper, 
but  a chain,  each  link  of  which  is  really  a voltaic 
élément.  Therefore,  the  chain  or  réunion  of  these 
links  is  nothing  else  than  a true  battery,  the  energy 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  links,  and 
the  two  extremities  of  which  are  the  two  pôles. 

Each  link  is  made  of  a small  cylinder  of  soft  and 
porous  wood,  so  as  to  imbibe  and  beeome  charged 
with  the  acid  liquors.  Two  spiral  grooves  are  eut 
on  the  outside,  and  receive  two  parallel  wires  of  zinc 
and  copper,  that  is  to  say,  the  electro-positive  and 
electro-negative  agents. 

On  one  side  of  the  cylinder,  a small  loop  ends  the 
copper  wire;  the  other  side  is  terminated  by  a loop 
of  zinc  wire.  For  constructing  the  chain,  the  links 
are  put  together  by  connecting  the  loop  of  zinc  with 
that  of  copper,  and  so  on,  and  the  chain  or  apparat  us 
is  ended  on  one  side  by  a zinc  loop,  and  on  the  other 
by  a copper  one. 

In  order  that  sueh  a chain  sliall  immediately  dis- 
engage the  two  kinds  of  electricity  by  its  extremities, 
it  is  sufficient  to  wet  it  with  sait  water,  vinegar,  or 
any  other  diluted  acid.  The  power  of  tliis  apparatus 
is  surprising,  considering  its  size. 

When  we  wish  to  gild  or  silver  with  it,  we  begin 
by  wetting  it  with  some  acid  liquor,  and  then  attach 
the  object  to  be  electroplated  to  the  last  loop  of  zinc, 
while  a small  anode  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  is 
fixed  to  the  last  copper  loop.  A chain  of  six  links 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  gilding  or  silvering  small 
articles,  such  as  watch-cases,  snull-boxes,  etc. 

After  using  it,  Ave  wasli  the  chain  in  fresh  water, 
and  dry  it  in  a cloth  or  in  sawdust. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  Pulvermacher  that  lie  lias 
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ruade  a great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  bis 
battery -chains,  by  which  any  one  can  replace  the  zinc 
of  the  chain.  Indeed,  zinc  is  the  only  métal  rapidly 
corroded,  and  it  was  formerly  nearly  impossible  to 
replace  it  in  the  chain  I hâve  just  described. 

Xotk Alexander  Watt  recommends  to  electroplaters,  from 

Personal  experienee,  the  followiug  battery:  A stoneware  jar  hold- 
ing about  four  gallons  reeeives  a C3’linder  of  thin  sheet  copper, 
dipping  into  water  acidulated  with  two  pounds  of  sulphnric  acid 
and  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid.  A solid  zinc  cylinder  is  put  into  the 
porous  cell,  which  is  filled  with  a concentrated  solution  of  common 
sait,  to  which  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  hâve  been  added. 

The  sanie  author  gives  a neat  way  of  amalgaraating  the  zincs. 
The  mercury  is  put  into  a coarse  flannel  bag,  dipped  now  and  tlien 
into  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rubbed  against  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  cylinder  or  plate. 

Tarions  kinds  of  metallic  deposits  require  a variation  in  the 
quantity  or  intensity  of  electricity.  An  intense  current,  for  brass 
and  hard  deposits  for  instance,  will  be  obtained  by  joining  alter- 
nately  the  zinc  of  one  element  to  the  copper  or  carbon  of  the  next 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  as  for  silver  plating  for  instance, 
a smooth  and  not  too  hard  deposit  is  desired,  the  current  should 
be  feeble  in  intensity,  but  considérable  in  quantity,  and  is  obtained 
by  connecting  together  ail  of  the  zincs  on  the  one  side,  and  ail  of 
the  coppers  or  carbons  on  the  other. 

The  porous  cells  are  absolutely  necessar}r  in  batteries  working 
with  two  exciting  solutions,  like  the  Bunsen  battery.  But  the 
trouble  arising  from  the  clogging  of  the  pores  of  the  cell,  and 
from  the  difliculty  of  preventing  the  diffusion  between  the  two 
liquida  of  the  porous  cell  and  of  the  jar,  the  spécifie  gravity  of 
which  is  constantly  varying,  makes  it  a great  desideratum  that 
the  cell  should  be  dispensed  with  in  batteries  worked  with  but  one 
exciting  fluid. 

A good  Wollaston  battery  is  composed  of  a glass  or  stoneware 
jar,  on  top  of  which  rests  a wooden  support  having  a slit  in  the 
middle,  through  which  a zinc  plate  passes.  Two  copper  plates, 
one  on  eitlier  side  of  the  zinc,  are  fastened  to  the  wooden  support, 
and  connected  with  a binding  screw.  This  disposition  utilizes 
the  electricity  of  both  faces  of  the  zinc  plate,  but  the  lutter  should 
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be  thoroughly  amalgamated.  The  exciting  solutiou  is  composed 
of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fifteen  of  water. 

The  Callaud  battery  is  a modification  of  that  of  Daniell,  doing 
away  with  the  porous  cell.  A jar  is  filled  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  only  for  starting  the  solution  of  the  zinc, 
since  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  furnished  afterwards  by  the  sul- 
phate  of  copper.  The  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  both  placed 
horizontally  in  the  jar;  the  zinc  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  copper 
lying  on  the  bottom.  To  start  this  battery,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  throw  into  the  jar  a few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Tliese 
go  to  the  bottom,  dissolve  and  form  a saturated  solution  around 
the  négative  plate  of  copper. 

Several  improvements  hâve  been  made  in  this  battery,  as  follows: 
The  electrode  or  conducting  wire  from  the  copper  plate  is  made 
to  pass  through  a glass  tube  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  copper  necessary  to  keep  a saturated  solution  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cell.  In  this  manner  we  avoid  disturbing  the  upper  part 
of  the  liquid  in  which  the  zinc  dips,  and  its  mixture  with  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  deposits  from  the  zinc  and 
other  impurities  are  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  copper  plate, 
and  thus  from  interfering  with  the  current,  by  covering  the  copper 
plate  with  a layer  of  elean  quartz  sand,  which  serves  also  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  diffusion  upward  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  because 
the  interstices  between  the  grains  act  as  a sériés  of  narrow  tubes. 
The  thicker  the  layer  of  sand,  the  more  completely  is  diffusion 
prevented,  but  the  force  of  the  current  diminishes  by  reason  of 
the  increased  résistance.  Diffusion  upward  can  be  prevented 
without  decreasing  the  powrer  of  the  current,  provided  the  battery 
be  not  kept  too  long  without  working.  This  is  accomplished  by 
projecting  from  the  copper  plate  at  the  bottom,  little  pièces  of 
copper,  directed  upward  toward  the  zinc,  but  not  touching  it.  As 
soon  as  the  current  passes,  the  portions  of  sulphate  of  copper 
nearest  the  zinc,  which  are  those  that  hâve  diffused  upward  the 
farthest,  are  reduced  in  preference  to  the  portions  lower  down, 
and  every  attempt  at  rising  is  put  down  as  soon  as  the  current 
passes. 

Mr.  P.  Casamayor,  of  New  York,  in  a thorough  examination  of 
Callaud’s  battery  and  its  modifications,  lias  made  the  following 
tests  with  the  galvanometer  : With  an  element  of  Callaud,  which 
o-ives  a deflection  of  71°,  if  a layer  of  beach  sand  of  one  inch  and 
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a half  in  thickness  is  placed  over  the  copper  plate,  everything  else 
remaining  in  the  sanie  condition,  the  deflection  will  be  68°.  If 
the  la}'er  be  three  and  a half  inches  thick,  the  deflection  will  be 
57°.  For  coinparison,  a Daniell  battery,  with  a cup  and  plate  of 
the  same  size,  gave  a deflection  of  87°. 

The  Callaud  battery  is  therefore  less  powerful  than  one  of 
Daniell,  of  the  same  size,  and  recentl}'  prepared.  But,  when  the 
latter  has  been  working  for  some  time,  when  diffusion  lias  taken 
place  between  the  liquids  of  the  cell  and  of  the  jar,  etc.,  the  supe- 
riority  of  Càllaud’s  battery  becomes  at  once  apparent. — Trans. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

% 

COPPER  DEPOSITS — BY  DIPPING — BY  BATTERY. 

Coppet'  Deposits. 

We  hâve  said,  in  the  articles  on  cleansing,  that  it 
was  often  useful,  and  sometimes  absolutely  necessary, 
to  effect  a primary  deposit  of  copper,  brass,  and  even 
tin  upon  common  metals  or  alloys,  such  as  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  zinc,  Algiers  métal,  etc.,  before  they 
receive  the  precious  metals.  These  various  opera- 
tions are  often  not  only  the  complément  of  the 
cleansing  process,  but  also  give  products  ready  for 
the  trade  without  any  further  operation.  We  shall 
carefully  describe  the  varions  formulæ,  by  the  aid  of 
■winch  we  arrive  at  these  results. 

Copper  Deposits  (by  dipping ). 

Copper  deposits  are  obtained,  according  to  the 
metals  employed  or  the  object  in  view,  either  by 
simple  dipping  or  by  galvanic  methods. 

Copper  deposits  by  dipping  are  seldom  practised 
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cxcept  upon  iron,  and  are  generally  wanting  in  last- 
ing  qualities.  They  are  intended  to  please  the  eye 
only,  since,  from  the  thinness  of  the  deposit,  the 
iron  is  not  protectçd  against  atmosplieric  influences. 
It  may.even  be  rendered  more  liahle  to  oxidation. 

Wc  employ  a bath  coinposed  of- — 

Sulphate  of  copper  (bine  vitriol)  . . 100  grammes. 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  . . 100  “ 

Water  . . . . . . . 5 to  10  litres. 

If  the  iron  is  steeped  in  this  solution  for  a short 
time  only,  it  immediately  becomes  covered  with  a 
bright  pellicle  of  pure  copper  having  a certain  adhé- 
rence; but  should  it  remain  there  for  a few  minutes, 
the  deposit  of  copper  is  thicker  and  muddy,  and  does 
not  stand  any  rubbing.  In  this  case,  we  are  obliged 
to  com press  it  by  means  of  roi lers  or  a draw  plate, 
in  order  to  impart  a certain  cohésion  to  the  molécules 
of  copper.  Such  is  the  j)rocess  by  winch  are  obtained 
those  coppered  iron  wires  so  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  elastic  beddings,  etc. 

Small  articles,  such  as  hooks,  pins,  nails,  etc.,  are 
coppered  by  jerking  them  about  for  a certain  length 
of  time  in  sand,  bran,  or  sawrdust  imprégnât ed  with 
the  above  solution,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times 
its  volume  of  water. 

Cop>per  Deposits  ( by  tlie  hattery). 

Electro-deposits  of  copper  are  obtained  by  two 
different  methods:  First,  by  decomposing  a simple 
sait  of  copper,  the  sulphate  for  instance,  which  is 
suitable  for  those  metals  only  which  are  not  decoin- 
posed  by  the  acid  solution;  secondly,  by  decomposing 
a double  sait  of  copper  with  another  base,  such  as 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper.  This 
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latter  process  is  equally  well  adapted  to  ail  metals 
and  alloys. 

The  first  process  of  copper  deposits  by  a simple 
sait  of  copper  will  be  treated  in  extenso  in  the  second 
part  of  tliis  work,  ».  e.,  the  Galvanoplastic  art 
proper.  Copper  deposits  by  the  galvanic  décompo- 
sition of  double  salts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
ject  which  ôccupies  us  in  this  place. 

Copper  deposits  in  baths  holding  the  double  salts 
are,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  well  adapted  to  ail 
metals  and  alloys;  they  are  fine,  lasting,  and  their 
thiekness  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

The  most  simple,  although  not  the  most  economical, 
process  consists  in  dissolving  a soluble  or  insoluble 
sait  of  copper  in  water  holding  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  cyanide  of  potassium.  We  generally  proceed  as 
follows:  Dissolve  500  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  ten  litres  of  water,  and  add  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed  ; eollect 
the  green  precipitate  (carbonate  of  copper)  thus 
obtained  upon  a cloth  fil  ter,  and  wash  it  several 
times  with  water  ; then  stir  the  washed  carbonate  of 
copper  in  water,  to  which  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
added  until  the  carbonate  is  entirely  dissol ved,  and 
the  solution  is  colorless.  It  is  advantageous  to  add 
a small  excess  of  cyanide,  which  will  increase  the 
conducting  power  of  the  liquor. 

This  bath  may  be  indifFerently  employed  bot  or 
cold,  and  requires  for  its  décomposition  quite  an  in- 
tense electric  current. 

A copper  plate  or  foil  forms  the  anode,  and  becom- 
ing  slowly  dissolved,  nearly  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  bath  in  copper  which  lias  deposited  on  the  nega- 
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tive  pôle.  This  anode  must  be  removed  when  the 
bath  does  not  work,  because  it  will  be  dissolved  even 
without  an  electric  carrent,  and  the  bath,  having  been 
overcharged  with  copper,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
blue  or  green  col  or,  will  require  a fresh  addition  of 
cyanide  to  be  in  good  order. 

This  bath,  we  repeat,  is  not  economical,  and  will, 
besides,  act  in  a whimsical  way.  We  bave  found  by 
practice  that  either  of  the  following  formulas  is  to  be 
preferred  in  every  respect  : — 


First  Formula. 

CONVENIENT  FOR  ALL  METALS  OR  ALLOYS,  AND  INDIFFERENTLY 
EMPLOYED  COLD  OR  WARM. 


Water 

Acetate  of  copper  (crystallized) 
Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  . 
Bisulphite  of  soda  .... 
C}Tanide  of  potassium  pure  per  cent.* 


. 10  litres. 


. 200  grammes. 
. 200  “ 

. 200  “ 

. 200  “ 


For  preparing  this  bath,  the  acetate  of  copper  is 
put  first  into  the  vessel,  and  moistened  with  suffi- 


* We  shall  see,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  in  the  chapter  on 
Chemical  Products,  article  Gyanide  of  Potassium,  that  there  is 
very  little  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  this  sait,  as  found  in 
the  trade.  Cyanides  are  sold  which  do  not  contain  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  real  cyanide,  the  remainder  being  carbonate  of 
potassa.  We,  ourselves,  manufacture  three  qualities  of  this  pro- 
duct  for  different  kinds  of  work.  Our  pure  cyanide  contains 
from  96  to  98  per  cent,  of  real  cyanide,  and  we  designate  it  by 
the  sign  of  per  cent,  or  No.  1.  The  second  quality,  employed  by 
galvanoplastie  operators  and  copper  or  brass  electroplaters,  is  a 
little  more  economical;  it  holds  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  real 
cyanide,  and  is  called  No.  2.  We  also  manufacture  a cyanide 
No.  3,  which  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  sait,  and 
which  we  sell  mostly  to  photographers,  for  working  their  papers 
and  cleaning  their  hands  when  stained  by  nitrate  of  silver  or 
chloride  of  gold. 
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cient  water  to  make  a homogenous  paste.  Tliis 
sait,  like  four,  is  wetted  with  difficulty,  and  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  too  great  a body  of  water. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  litres  of  water  are 
added  to  this  paste,  and,  after  stirring,  a light  green 
precipitate  is  formed.  Two  litres  more  of  water  are 
then  added  with  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  the 
magma  becomes  of  a dirty  yellow  color. 

Lastly,  the  remainder  of  the  ten  litres  of  water, 
and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  are  introduced.  The 
electro  copper  bath  is  then  ready,  and  must  be  color- 
less.  If,  after  the  complété  solution  of  the  cyanide, 
the  liquor  is  not  entirely  colorless,  we  must  add 
more  cyanide.  But  this  does  not  happen  unless  the 
cyanide  is  not  pure,  or  has  begun  to  décomposé. 

If  we  desire  a perfectly  limpid  bath,  we  may  pass 
it  through  filtering  paper,  or  decant  it  after  settling. 

This  bath,  for  its  décomposition,  requires  an  elec- 
tric  current  of  middle  intensity. 

The  copper  anode  should  hâve  a surface  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  immersed  objects. 

Large  pièces  are  generally  kept  hanging  and  mo- 
tionless  in  the  bath  ; on  the  other  hand,  small  articles 
are  moved  as  much  as  possible,  which  is  always  to 
be  preferred  when  practicable,  especially  with  warm 
bath  s. 

If  it  wTere  always  and  every where  possible  to  ob- 
tain  a pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  we  eould  confine 
ourselves  to  this  formula,  which  is  satisfactory  in 
every  case.  But  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  every- 
where  a perfectly  satisfactory  cyanide  of  potassium, 
we  shall  reproduce  herc  the  various  formulæ  of  our 
first  édition,  which  require  a cyanide  containing  from 
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70  to  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  real  article.  These  formulæ 
are  applied  to  various  uses. 

Second  Formula. 

COLD  BATH  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Bisulphite  of  soda  .... 

. 500  grammes. 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

. 500  “ 

Carbonate  of  soda  .... 

. 1000  “ 

Acetate  of  copper  .... 

. 475  « 

Ammonia  (aqua  ammonia) 

. 350  “ 

Water  .»••*• 

. 25  litres. 

200  grammes. 
700  “ 

500  • “ 

500  “ 

300  “ 

25  litres. 


U 

U 

U 


WARM  BATH. 

Bisulpliite  of  soda  . 

Cyanide  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  soda  . 

Acetate  of  copper  . 

Ammonia  (aqua  ammonia) 

Water  .... 

Third  Formula. 

HOT  OR  COLD  BATH  FOR  TIN,  CAST  IRON,  OR  LARGE  PIECES  OF  ZINC. 

Bisulphite  of  soda 300  grammes. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ....  500 

Acetate  of  copper 350 

Aqua  ammonia  .....  200 

Water  .......  25  litres. 

Lastly,  for  those  small  articles  of  zinc  which  are 
eoppered  in  a perforated  ladle,  and  in  nearly  boiling 
baths  : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  . 

Bisulphite  of  soda  . 

Acetate  of  copper  . 

Aqua  ammonia 
Water  .... 

lu  order  to  préparé  these  different  baths,  we  dis- 
solve in  20  litres  of  good  water  (preferably  rain  or 
distilled  water)  ail  of  the  salts,  except  the  acetate 
of  copper  and  tlie  ammonia,  which  are  dissolved  in 


700  grammes. 
100 
450 
150 

20  to  25  litres. 


U 

U 

U 
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the  remai  ni  ng  five  litres.  These  two  solutions  are 
mixed,  and  that  of  copper  and  ammonia,  which  was 

Fur.  48. 

c? 


of  a magnificent  blue,  must  become  entirely  color- 
less.*  The  bath  is  ready  to  work  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  current. 

* It  is  well  unclerstood  that,  when  the  liquors  are  not  colorless, 
there  is  a deficiency  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  must  be 
added  until  entire  decolorization  takes  place. 
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The  baths  intended  for  working  in  the  cold  are  put 
into  well-joined  tanks  of  oak  or  fir  wood  (Fig.  48), 
lined  inside  with  gutta-percha.  The  vertical  eides 
are  also  covered  with  one  or  several  sheets  of  copper, 
which  act  as  the  soluble  anode,  and  the  height  of 
winch  is  somewhat  below  the  top  edge  of  the  tank. 
This  anode  is  connected  by  the  clean  extremities  of 
a conducting  wire  to  the  last  eopper  or  carbon 
(according  to  the  kind  of  battery  employed),  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  positive  pôle. 

A stout  brass  wire  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the 
tank,  without  any  point  of  contact  with  the  soluble 
anode,  and  is  connected  by  a second  wire  with  the 
last  zinc  or  négative  pôle  of  the  same  battery. 

The  objects  to  be  coppered  are  suspended  in  the 
bath  by  means  of  copper  wires,  supported  themselves 
upon  a stout  and  clean  brass  rod,  the  two  extremities 
of  which  rest  upon  the  brass  conducting  wire  fixed 
upon  the  tank.  Several  such  rods  are  placed  parai lel 
to  each  other,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  had  to 
prevent  any  contact  with  the  anode,  because  the 
working  of  the  bath  would  then  be  immediately 
stopped.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  objects  must 
bave  been  cleansed  in  the  manner  already  described. 

'When  the  thickncss  of  the  deposited  copper  is 
very  small,  the  coat  is  sufficiently  bright  to  be  con- 
sidered  finished  after  drying.  But  if  the  operation 
is  more  protracted,  the  deposit  appears  with  a more 
or  less  dead  lustre  on  account  of  its  thickness,  and, 
if  a bright  lustre  is  desired,  we  must  use  the  scratch- 
brush. 

The  hot  baths  are  put  into  stoneware  vessels  (Fig. 
49)  heated  in  a water  or  steam  bath,  or  simply  in  an 
enameled  cast-iron  kettle  placed  directly  over  a fire. 
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The  insicles  are  also  lined  witli  an  anode  of  copper 
connected  with  the  positive  pôle  of  the  battery,  and 

Fig.  49. 


the  edges  of  the  vessels  are  varnislied,  or  support  a 
wooden  ring  upon  which  rests  a brass  circle  commu- 
nicating  with  the  négative  pôle.  The  objeets  to  be 
electroplated  hang  from  this  circle. 

The  liot  process  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  cold, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  those  articles  which  are 
difficult  to  cleanse,  becanse  any  remaining  greasy 
substance  is  dissol ved  by  the  alkaline  bath. 

The  squares  of  watch  keys,  the  métal  parts  of 
portemonnaies,  and  other  small  articles,  are  coppered 
by  this  mctliod  if  we  desire  a good  adhérence. 

Packages  of  threaded  articles,  metallic  pens  for 
instance,  are  not  suspended  in  the  bath;  they  are 
simply  connected  with  the  négative  wire  in  the  hand 
of  the  operator,  and  stirred  about  in  every  direction 
in  the  bath.  This  agitation  permits  of  the  employ- 
aient of  quite  an  intense  current,  without  danger  to 
the  beauty  of  the  deposit. 
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Small  articles  of  zinc,  sucli  a hooks,  nails,  etc.,  arc 
disposée!  in  a stoneware  perforated  ladle  (Fig.  50), 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  a zinc  or  copper 
wire,  which  is  wound  up  aronnd  the  handle,  and  is 

Fig.  50. 


connected  with  the  négative  pôle  of  the  battery.  It  is 
sufhcient  that  one  of  the  small  articles  touches  the 
wire  for  ail  of  the  others  to  be  affected  by  the  cnrrent, 
since  they  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  metallic,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  ail  contact  with  those  objects  which  may  pass 
throngh  the  holes,  the  ladle  is  made  to  rest  upon  a 
porcelain  or  stoneware  ring.  A jelly  pot  without  a 
bottom  will  do  very  well. 

I bave  found  by  expérience  that  this  disposition  is 
préférable  to  metallic  sieves,  especially  those  of 
copper  or  brass,  which  absorb  nearly  ail  the  copper 
deposited. 

Dnring  the  operation,  the  articles  are  often  stirred 
or  jerked  in  the  ladle,  as  we  do  with  vegetablcs  in 
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a frying  pan.  This  agitation  changes  the  position 
and  the  points  of  contact  of  the  objecte. 

It  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  small  articles, 
to  place  the  anode  on  top  of  the  ladle,  but  with- 
out  any  connection  with  the  objects 
to  be  coppered.  Fig.  51  represents 
a good  disposition  in  this  case  of 
the  soluble  anode. 

During  the  operation,  the  bath 
corrodes  and  slowly  dissolves  the 
copper  anode;  but  here  theorydoes 
not  agréé  with  practice,  and  this 
solution  is  not  suflicient  to  com- 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  métal,  and 
to  maintain  the  proper  saturation 
of  the  liquor.  TVhen  the  deposit 
is  being  made  too  slowly,  we  must  bring  up  the  bath 
by  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  acetate  of 
copper  and  eyanide  of  potassium  (equal  weights). 

Some  operators  substitute  the  sulphate  or  the  cy- 
anide  of  copper  for  the  acetate  of  this  métal.  The 
first  should  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  too  great 
acidity,  which  uselessly  destroys  part  of  the  salts  of 
the  bath.  The  second  is  too  expensive,  and  does  not 
give  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  acetate,  which 
I prefer  on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness 
and  its  perfect  neutrality.  Moreover,  the  acétates  of 
potassa,  or  soda,  or  ammonia,  formed  by  double  dé- 
composition, are  without  any  bad  cffects  during  the 
operation. 

Carbonate  of  copper,  recently  precipitated  and 
dissolved  in  eyanide  of  potassium,  may  also  be  em- 
]>lo}red.  This  mixture  is  added  to  worn-out  bath  s ; 
but  it  is  préférable  not  to  wait  until  tliey  are  worn 
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ont,  and  to  make  up  for  the  losses  by  adding,  now 
and  then,  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cop- 
per  already  indicated. 

When  a batli  is  overloaded  with  salts,  it  becomes 
too  dense,  and  the  eleetricity  passes  through  it  with 
difliculty.  The  pièces  plunged  into  it  receive  no 
deposit,  or  an  imperfect  one,  although  the  relative 
quantifies  of  copper  sait  and  of  dissolving  agents  are 
in  Suitable  proportions.  The  working  quality  will 
be  restored  by  the  addition  of  water. 

When  the  anode  lias  too  large  a surface,  or  remains 
immersed  in  non- working  baths,  the  liquor  becomes 
overloaded  with  copper,  turns  blue  or  green,  and 
requires  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  also  happens  that  the  anode  becomes  covered 
with  a brown  or  wliite  coat  preventing  its  solution; 
the  bath  then  becomes  gradually  poorer  in  métal,  and 
ceases  to  give  a deposit.  In  tliis  case,  we  must  add 
some  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  in  ammo- 
nia,  until  the  blue  coloration  is  slow  in  disappearing. 
If  we  hâve  put  in  too  mu  ch  of  it,  we  correct  the  ex- 
cess  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  To  sum  up,  an  at- 
tentive and  intelligent  operator  will  always  be  able, 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sait  of  copper,  to 
maintain  the  substances  of  his  bath  in  a proper  State 
of  equilibrium. 

AVe  cannot  conclude  this  article  on  copper  deposits, 
without  saying  that  some  operators  copper  silver 
articles  before  gilding  them.  The  adhérence  is 
greater,  and  the  edges  and  corners  do  not  become  so 
rapidly  white  by  friction. 

Large  pièces  of  silverware  may  be  coppered  in  any 
of  the  baths  we  hâve  mentioned.  Very  small  articles, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  simply  threaded  upon  a zinc 
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or  iron  wire,  or  placed  in  a perforated  ladle  with 
granules  or  cuttings  of  either  of  tliese  metals.  By 
plunging  the  whole  for  a few  minutes  in  a very 
diluted  but  very  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  zinc  or  the  iron  becomes  dissolved,  and  the  cop- 
per is  deposited  with  adhérence  upon  the  silver, 
which  acquires  a magnificent  pink  color. 

When  the  article  thus  coppered  is  intended  to  be 
gilded  or  silvered,  it  is  immediately  passed  through 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury, 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  plunged  into  the  electro- 
baths,  without  drying  or  scratch-brushing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BRASS  DEPOSITS. 

Brass  Deposits. 

Brass  deposits  are  much  more  frequently  used  in 
the  arts  than  those  of  pure  copper.  Brass  is  preferred 
for  those  small  articles  of  iron  or  zinc  which  are  made 
in  imitation  of  similar  ones  of  brass,  which  are  more 
expensive.  Wood  screws,  hooks,  and  rings  for  fur- 
niture  and  curtains,  hooks  and  eyes  for  dresses,  wires 
of  ail  sizes  for  chaplets,  etc.  etc.,  are  made  of  iron  or 
zinc  plated  with  brass,  so  as  to  resemble  those  en- 
tirely  of  brass. 

Moreover,  ail  of  the  manufacturers  of  bronze  compo- 
sition, lamps,  docks,  chandeliers,  statues,  and  other 
articles  made  of  zinc  or  cheap  alloys,  always  begin 
by  a brass  deposit,  before  the  bronze  lustre  is  imT 
parted. 

7 
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Besides  the  fact  that  the  bronzing  operation  is 
more  easy  and  satisfactory  upon  brass  deposits, 
there  is  also  the  advantage  that,  if,  purposely  or  by 
constant  use,  the  surface  of  the  object  becomes 
abraded,  there  appears  the  handsome  yellow  color  of 
the  underground,  and  the  wliole  piece  looks  as  if 
made  of  the  more  costly  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc, 
or  copper  and  tin. 

The  preliminary  and  finishing  operations  are  the 
sanie  for  brass  as  for  copper  deposits.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  baths  and  apparatus  is  also  similar,  but 
the  formulæ  are  different. 

Heat  is  seldom  employed  for  brass  deposits,  al- 
tliough  it  is  preferred  by  those  who  electroplate,  with 

Fig.  52. 


this  alloy,  coils  of  iron  or  zinc  wire.  The  proper 
température  varies  from  55°  to  60°  C.,  and  the  coils 
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dip  into  the  batli  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  tlieir 
diamcter  only. 

The  bath  is  put  into  a sheet  iron  boiler  (Fig.  52) 
heated  by  lire,  steam,  or  hot  water.  The  inside  is 
lined  witli  brass  sheets  connected  with  the  positive 
pôle  of  a battery.  A stout  copper  or  brass  rod,  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  boiler,  rests  upon 
the  edges,  and  the  contact  of  the  two  métal  s is  pre- 
vented  by  pièces  of  India-rubber  tubing.  The  rod 
is  connected  with  the  négative  pôle  by  a binding 
screw. 

The  binding  wire  is  removed  from  the  coils,  and 
the  wires  loosened  (Fig.  53).  The  two  extremities 
are  bent  together,  and,  with  a stronger  wire,  a trian- 
gular  handle  is  formed  which  contains  the  whole  of 
a coil,  and  leaves  a certain  play  necessary  for  the 
operation. 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


The  iron  wire,  thus  disposed,  is  dipped  into  a pickle 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  suspended  to  a strong 
and  round  peg  held  in  the  wall  (Fig.  54),  so  that 
the  coil  may  be  made  to  rotate  easily.  After  a 
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scrubbing  witli  wet,  sharp  sand  and  a hard  brush,  the 
coil  receives  a primary  deposit  of  pure  copper  in  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  just  described.  It  is  then 
carried  to  the  bath  of  brass,  and  suspended  to  the 
horizontal  rod.  In  this  position,  only  a part  of  the 
coil  at  a time  dips  into  the  solution  and  receives 
the  deposit,  which,  to  be  continuons,  requires  that 
the  coil  be  turned,  now  and  then,  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  circumference.  Expérience  has  demon- 
strated  that,  by  dipping  the  coil  entirely  into  the 
liquid,  which  is  easily  done  by  giving  the  proper 
bends  to  the  supporting  rod,  the  operation  is  not  so 
successful.  With  this  latter  disposition,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  spread  the  wires  upon  the  rod. 

The  wires  are  washed,  dried  in  sawdust,  and  then 
in  a stove,  and  lastly  passed  through  a draw-plate  in 
order  to  impart  to  them  the  fine  polish  of  true  brass 
wire. 

Copper  and  brass  wires  are  also  covered  with  brass 
electro-deposits,  in  order  to  give  them  various  shades. 
The  brass  wires  of  Lyons  and  Germany,  used  for  trim- 
mings  and  epaulets,  are  thus  prepared,  whether  before 
gilding  or  silvering,  or  simply  to  arrive  at  spécial 
v shades  more  pleasing  than  those  of  pure  copper  or 
pure  brass.  These  wires,  passed  through  the  draw- 
plate,  are  sokl  under  the  name  of  false  gold.  It  is 
évident  that  the  composition  of  the  brass  bath  must 
be  such  as  to  give  a deposit  resembling  gold. 

Formulez  of  Brass  Baths. 

Most  of  the  operators  in  brass  electroplating  prê- 
ter the  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  pure 
article,  on  account  of  its  lower  price;  but  as  nothing 
is  more  variable  than  the  real  value  and  dissol ving 
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property  of  ordinary  cyanide,  we  cannot  give  exact 
weights  for  formula)  into  which  it  enters.  We  are 
then  obliged  to  give  a general  method  by  which  a 
bat  h of  brass  may  be  prepared  with  any  kind  of  cya- 
nide. We  operate.thus: — 

Dissolve  togetJier , in  10  litres  of  water,  250  grammes 
of  sul pliate  of  copper,  and  250  to  300  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  ; 

Or,  125  grammes  of  acetate  of  copper,  with  125  to 
150  grammes  of  fused  protochloride  of  zinc; 

And  add  a solution  of  1000  grammes  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  immediately  produces  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  the  carbonates  of  copper  and  zinc, 
which  is  allowed  to  settle.  Then  decant  the  super- 
natant  liquor,  and  replace  it  by  fresh  water  two  or 
three  times,  after  as  many  settlings. 

Lastly,  pour  upon  the  precipitate  10  litres  of 
water  containing  in  solution  one  kilogramme  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  500  grammes  of  bisulphite  of 
soda;  and  then,  while  stirring  with  a glass  or  wooden 
rod,  add  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the 
liquor  is  perfectly  clear,  or  at  least  until  nothing  but 
the  grayish-black  iron,  often  found  in  the  cyanide,  or 
the  brown-red  oxide  of  iron  in  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
remains  in  suspension.  An  additional  quantity  of 
from  25  to  30  grammes  of  ordinary  cyanide  improves 
the  conducting  power  of  the  liquor. 

For  those  persons  who  employ  the  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium,  br  the  ordinary  cyanides  with  a constant 
and  known  composition,  I here  insert  several  formu- 
læ  which  hâve  proved  satisfactory  in  regular  every- 
day  work. 
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First  Formula. 

COLD  BRASS  BATH  FOR  ALL  METALS. 

Carbonate  of  copper  (recently  prepared)  100  grammes. 
Carbonate  of  zinc  (recently  prepared)  .100  “ 


Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  ....  200  tt 

Bisulphite  of  soda 200  “ 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure 200  w 

Arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic)  ....  2 u 

Water 10  litres. 


This  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve,  in  two  litres  of  water,  150  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  150  grammes  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  add  a solution  of  400  grammes 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  one  litre  of  water.  A greenish 
precipitate  of  mixed  carbonates  of  copper  and  zinc 
is  immediately  formed,  which  is  well  stirred  and 
allowed  to  deposit  for  several  hours.  The  superna- 
tant  liquid,  holding  the  useless  sulphate  of  soda,  is 
thrown  away,  and  replaced  by  9 litres  of  water  in 
which  are  dissolved  the  bisulphite  and  carbonate  of 
soda  of  the  formula.  Lastly,  dissolve  together  in  the 
tenth  litre  of  warm  water  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  arsenious  acid,  and  pour  this  liquor  into  the 
former  one,  which  is  rapidly  decolorized,  and  forms 
the  brass-bath.  Filter,  if  necessary. 

Arsenious  acid  causes  the  deposit  to  be  bright,  but 
too  great  a proportion  of  it  may  give  a white  or  steel- 
gray  col  or  to  the  métal  : and  it  often  happens  that 
with  new  baths  the  first  articles  plunged  into  it 
receive  a deposit  having  these  shades.  The  inconve- 
nance is  slight,  since  the  yellow  color  soon  prédomi- 
nâtes. Brass  electroplaters  say  that  arsenious  acid 
cleans  the  baths,  because  it  prevents  deposits  of  a 
dull  color,  or  because,  being  transformed  into  arsenic 
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acid,  it  prevents  deposits  from  containing  oxides  of 
copper  or  zinc.  The  arsenious  acid  may  be  replaced 
by  the  soluble  arsenites  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
but  then  the  proportion  must  be  doubled. 

The  baths  for  electroplating  in  the  cold  are  gene- 
rally  kept  in  wooden  tanks  lined  inside  with  gutta- 
percha,  which  resists  their  action  for  a long  time. 
The  articles  to  be  plated  are  suspended  by  copper  or 
brass  hooks  to  stout  rods  of  the  same  métal,  ail  con- 
nected  with  the  last  zinc  of  the  battery  (Fig.  55). 


Fig.  55. 


The  sides  of  the  tank  are  also  lined  with  one  or  several 
brass  sheets  (united  together)  connected  with  the 
last  carbon  or  copper  of  the  same  battery,  the  in- 
tensity  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  surface  of  the 
articles  to  be  electroplated. 

Theoretically  speaking,  sucli  a bath  should  be 
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maintained  at  the  proper  metallic  strength  by  the 
rnetal  clissolved  from  the  brass  anodes,  under  tlie 
action  of  the  electric  current.  But  expérience  shows 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  the  losses  are  to  be  repaired 
by  additions  of  copper  and  zinc  salts,  and  arsenious 
acid,  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  state  the  necessary  proportions  for 
maintaining  the  bath  in  proper  working  order  ; and 
the  intelligent  operator  will  détermine  the  needed  sub- 
stances from  the  rapidity  of  the  deposit,  its  color, 
etc. 

If  the  deposit  be  too  slow,  lie  will  try  whether  the 
bath  will  absorb  the  salts  of  copper  and  zinc,  without 
the  addition  of  cyanide. 

If  the  coat  of  brass  lias  an  earthy  and  ochreous 
appearance,  and  especially  if  the  liqnor  be  blue  or 
green,  he  will  add  cyanide  of  potassium  until  perfect 
decolorization  takes  place. 

If  the  deposit  be  dull  and  unequal,  a small  quan- 
tity  of  arsenious  acid,  dissolved  in  cyanide,  is  needed. 

If  the  deposit  be  too  red,  the  operator  will  add  the 
sait  of  zinc,  alone,  or  dissolved  in  cyanide. 

If  the  deposit  be  too  white,  or  of  a greenish-white 
color,  he  will  add  the  sait  of  copper  alone,  or  dis- 
solved in  cyanide. 

Lastly,  when,  after  long  use,  the  bath  has  become 
overloaded  with  salts,  the  spécifie  gravity  is  too  great 
for  the  easy  passage  of  the  electric  current,  and  the 
liquor  must  be  diluted  with  water  until  it  works  satis- 
factorily.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  a brass  bath  may 
vary,  without  inconvenience,  from  5°  to  12°  ot  Baume’s 
liydrometer. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  pièces,  before  brass 
electroplating,  must  be  perfectly  cleansed  in  the 
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manner  indicated  for  zinc,  iron,  etc.  ; and  if,  notwith- 
standing  the  proper  care,  the  brass  dcposit  be  irregu- 
lar,  the  objects  will  be  removed  from  the  bath,  rinsed, 
scratch-brushed,  and  put  again  into  the  bath  until 
the  color  and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  are  satis- 
factory.  They  are  then  scratch-brushed  anew,  and, 
if  necessary,  rinsed  in  hot  water,  dried  in  warm  saw- 
dust  of  white  wood,  and  put  in  the  stove-room.  The 
last  three  operations  are  indispensable  for  hollow- 
pieces. 

AVe  now  give  several  formulæ  based  upon  the  em- 
ployaient of  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  was 
alone  to  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  first  édition  of 
this  work.  As  many  brass  electroplaters  hâve  become 
accustomed  to  them,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  to  tind  them  here. 

Second  Formula. 

BRASS  BATII  FOR  STEEL,  WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON,  AND  TIN. 

Dissolve  together,  in  8 litres  of  pure  or  rain 
water  : — 

Bisulphite  of  soda 200  grammes. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  No.  2 500  “ 

Carbonate  of  soda 1000  “ 

And  to  this  solution  add  the  following,  made  in 
2 litres  of  water  : — 

Acetate  of  copper  . . . . 125  grammes. 

Protocli loride  of  zinc  (neutral)  . . 100  “ 

The  two  liquors  become  colorless  by  their  admix- 
ture.  (Ammonia  should  be  rigorously  proscribed 
from  brass  electroplating  baths  for  iron,  at  least  for 
solutions  worked  in  the  cold.) 
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Third  Formula. 


BRASS  BATH  FOR  ZINC. 

Pure  or  rain  water  ....  20  kilog.  or  litres. 

Bisulphite  of  soda  . . . . 700  grammes. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  No.  2 . . 1000  “ 


To  whicli  add  the  following  solution  : — 


Water 

Acetate  of  copper 
Protockloride  of  zinc 
Ammonia  . 


5 kilog.  or  litres. 
350  grammes. 

350  » 

400  “ 


The  filtered  bath  is  colorless,  and  gives,  under  the 
action  of  the  battery,  a brass  deposit  of  a very  fine 
shade,  which  may  be  made  to  vary  from  red  to  green, 
by  incrQasing  the  proportion  of  copper,  or  that  of 
zinc.  The  anode  is  of  brass,  of  course. 

The  difliculty  in  brass  electroplating,  especially 
with  small  baths,  lies*  in  keeping  the  uniformity  of 
the  color  of  the  deposit.  We  understand  that  the 
galvanic  current,  having  simultaneously  to  décom- 
posé two  salts  offering  each  a ditferent  résistance, 
must,  according  to  its  intensity,  vary  ad  infinitum 
the  composition  and  the  color  of  the  deposited  alloy. 
It  will  be  found  by  practice  that  a feeble  current  dé- 
composés principally  the  copper  sait,  and  results  in 
a red  deposit;  on  the  other  hand,  too  great  intensity 
in  the  current,  décomposés  the  solution  of  zinc  too 
rapidly,  and  the  deposit  is  a white  or  bluish-white 
alloy. 

We  observe  these  phenomena  especially  with  newly 
prepared  baths,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  that 
the  side  of  an  object  opposite  the  soluble  anode  is 
covered  with  a fine  brass  deposit,  while  the  other 
has  a reddish  color.  It  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
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irregularity  in  the  conducting  power  of  the  bath, 
which,  however,  becomes  more  régulai*  after  being 
used  for  some  time. 

The  first  inconvenience  of  a red  deposit,  due  to  a 
want  of  intensity  in  the  current,  may  be  remedied  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  éléments  of  the  battery, 
or  employing  stronger  acids,  or  decreasing  the  number 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  objects  to  be  plated.  On  the 
contrary,  the  other  inconvenience  of  white  deposits 
will  disappear  by  diminishing  the  number  of  éléments, 
or  by  increasing  the  surfaces  to  be  covered. 

The  deposit  may  also  be  modified  by  substituting 
for  the  brass  anode,  either  a sheet  of  pure  copper,  or 
one  of  zinc,  or  by  simply  hooking  one  of  these  sheets 
to  the  brass  anode. 

A bath  of  pure  copper  will  be  transformed  into 
one  of  brass  by  the  use  of  a zinc  anode  ; and  con- 
versely,  an  electro-bath  of  brass  will  become  one  of 
copper  by  the  aid  of  a copper  anode. 

The  disposition  of  the  baths  for  brass  plating  varies 
with  the  nature  and  the  size  of  the  objects  to  be 
plated  ; but  it  is  always  necessary  to  bave  ail  the 
articles  suspended  at  about  equal  distances  from  the 
anodes.  With  small  articles,  the  bath  may  be  sub- 
divided  by  several  anodes  forming  partitions,  as  in 
Fig.  55,  page  103,  so  that  eacli  loaded  rod  is  between 
two  anodes,  or  smaller  separate  baths  employed. 
The  anodes  are  removed  when  the  bath  does  not 
work.  Small  articles  which  cannot  be  threaded  upon 
a wire,  like  nails,  wood  screws,  etc.,  are  plated  in  a 
perforated  stoneware  ladle,  as  we  hâve  explained  in 
Chapter  IX. 

In  order  that  the  brass  electroplating  of  zinc  and 
copper  should  be  sufliciently  lasting,  the  deposit  must 
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not  be  too  thin,  and  must  be  scratcli-brushed,  rinsed 
ui  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  quicklime,  and 
thoroughly  dried  in  a stove.  Its  lustre  and  color 
are  thus  enhanced.  But,  generally,  and  especially 
when  the  bronze  lustre  is  to  be  imparted  afterwards, 
the  articles  are  simply  brass  electroplated  by  remain- 
ing  in  the  bath  for  10  to  25  minutes. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  satisfactory  processes 
for  brass  plating  by  simple  dipping.  !Nevertheless, 
a color  resembling  that  of  brass  is  given  to  small 
articles  of  iron  or  steel,  by  a long  stirring  in  a sus- 
pended  tub  which  contains  the  following  solution  : — 

Water 1 litre. 

Sulphate  of  copper  . . . 4 to  5 grammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin  (crystallized)  . 4 to  5 “ 

The  shades  are  modified  by  yarying  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  salts.  It  is  by  an  analogous  process 
that,  at  l’Aigle,  are  bràss  plated  the  iron  pins  called 
Californiennes  and  the  large  pins  or  houseaux,  used  in 
Brittany  for  cleaning  butter. 

Note. — Castand  wrought  iron,  lead  and  its  alloys,  require  brass 
solutions  riclier  in  the  metals  than  is  the  case  when  depositing  brass 
upon  zinc  or  its  alloys.  The  battery  power  should  also  be  greater. 

Certain  brassing  baths  are  improved  by  a small  proportion  of 
chloride  of  tin  dissolved  in  caustic  potassa. 

According  to  A.  Watt,  pewter  is  more  easily  coated  with  brass 
than  lead,  but  the  same  bath  may  be  used  for  either.  Lead  and 
pewter  should  be  cleansed  in  a solution  of  about  four  ounces  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  gallon  of  water,  in  which  tliey  remain  for  half  an 
hour.  They  are  then  rinsed,  scoured  with  sand,  and  rinsed  again. 
A good  battery  power  and  a large  surface  of  anode  are  necessary, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  deposit. 

The  proper  température  of  the  bath  for  brassing  lead,  pewter, 
and  tin  is  about  90°  F. 

Stirring  articles  in  a brass  bath  bas  a tendency  to  cause  the  dé- 
position of  copper  alone. — Trans. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TINNING — TINNING-BATII,  BY  EXCHANGE,  FOR  IRON 

— ELECTRO-TINNING — TINNING  BY  THE  METHOD 

OF  DOUBLE  AFFINITY — TINNED  CAST  IRON. 

Tinning. 

We  bave  already  said  that,  as  with  copper  de- 
posits,  tinning  is  often  the  complément  of  tlie  cleans- 
iug  process  for  certain  métal  s,  like  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  upon  which  precious  métal  s are  to  be  de- 
posited.  "We  might,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  tinning  of  cast  iron;  but,  as  the  tinning  of  a 
multitude  of  different  articles  is,  at  the  présent  time, 
an  important  industry,  we  believe  that  a description 
of  ail  the  operations  and  processes  will  be  found 
instructive  and  useful. 

Tinning  by  the  wet  way  is  effected  by  three  dis- 
tinct methods  : — * 

1.  By  exchange,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  solution 
in  a tin  liquor  of  a small  quantity  of  the  métal 
immersed  in  it,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  an 
équivalent  proportion  of  tin  deposited  in  the  form  of 
an  adhèrent  layer  upon  the  other  métal.  This  pro- 
cess does  not  give  sufficiently  lasting  products,  and 
is  but  a kind  of  whitening  of  the  object,  like  that 
obtained  with  silver  by  simple  dipping. 

* I hâve  taken  out,  either  in  my  own  naine  or  in  connection 
with  Mr.  E.  Boucher,  several  patents  on  the  tinning  processes 
described  further  on  ; but  these  patents  hâve  now  expired. 
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2.  By  tiie  galvanic  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  thc 
décomposition  of  certain  tin  solutions  by  means  of 
separated  batteries.  This  mode  of  operation  is  simi- 
lar  to  that  already  dcscribed  for  copper  and  brass 
deposits. 

3.  By  THE  METHOD  OF  SUBSTITUTION  OU  OF 
double  affinity,  which  means  that,  by  immersing 
at  the  same  time  in  a tin  solution  two  different 
métal  s kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  zinc  and  iron 
for  instance,  the  zinc,  instead  of  becoming  tinned  as 
by  the  first  method,  will  dissolve  and  take  the  place 
of  the  tin,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  become  deposited 
in  uniform  and  adhèrent  coats  upon  the  iron. 

Tinning  Bath , by  Exchange,  for  Iron. 

This  first  process  is  of  little  importance  as  a pro- 
tection for  iron  against  oxidization,  since  the  layer 
of  tin  is  a mere  film.  ~ However,  it  may  be  useful  as 
a complément  of  the  cleansing  process,  when  thicker 
coats  of  tin  are  to  be  applied  by  the  other  two  pro- 
cesses. 

For  the  préparation  of  this  bath,  dissolve  with  the 
aid  of  beat,  in  an  enamelled  cast-iron  kettle  holding 
20  litres  of  water: — 

Ammoniacal  alum  .....  300  grammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin  (fused)  . . .10  “ 

And,  as  soon  as  the  solution  boils,  the  objects  of 
iron,  previously  cleansed  and  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
are  steeped  in  it.  They  are  immediately  covered 
with  a film  of  tin  of  a fine  white  dead  lustre,  which 
may  be  rendered  briglit  by  rautual  friction  in  a bag 
or  in  a suspended  tub. 
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The  bath  is  maintained  at  the  proper  strength  by 
small  additions  of  lused  protochloride  of  tin. 

This  bath  is  also  very  conyenient  for  a preliminary 
tinning  of  zinc;  but,  as  for  iron,  the  pellicle  is  too 
thin  to  be  resisting.  The  objects  thus  tinned  or 
whitened  présent  quite  a crystalline  appearance,  and 
are  brightened  by  the  scratch-brush. 

For  tinning  zinc  by  simple  dipping,  the  ammonia- 
cal aluni  may  be  replaced  by  any  other  kind  of 
aluni,  and  even  by  the  sulphate  of  alumina;  but  ex- 
périence proves  that,  for  wrought  and  cast  iron  and 
Steel,  we  cannot  make  this  substitution. 

If  we  desire,  with  the  above  solution,  to  tin  other 
metals  than  zinc  or  iron,  we  must  hâve  recourse  to 
the  battery;  but  in  this  case  I prefer  using  other 
spécial  solutions,  the  description  of  which  will  fol- 
io w. 


j Electro-  Tinning. 

Electro-deposits  of  tin  may  be  obtained  with  many 
kinds  of  tin  solutions;  but  the  results  are  more  or 
less  satisfactory,  and  the  methods  more  or  less  prac- 
tical,  as  regards  the  facility  of  the  operation,  its  cost, 
the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  tinning. 

The  bath,  which  appears  to  me  to  possess  ail  of  the 
conditions  desired  by  the  operator,  is  composed  of — 

Rain  or  distilled  water  . . . 500  litres. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  or  potassa  . 5 kilogrammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin,  ciystallized  . GOO  grammes. 

Or,  what  is  better,  500  grammes  of  the  same  sait 
fused,  in  order  to  hâve  it  free  from  an  excess  of  acid. 

The  water  is  put  into  a tank  entirely  lined  with 
anodes  of  tin  sheets,  United  together  and  connected 
with  the  positive  pôle  (carbon  or  copper)  of  the 
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battery.  The  pyrophosphate  of  soda  or  potassa  is 
next  introduced  and  stii-red  in,  and,  when  dissolved, 
the  protocliloride  of  tin  is  put  into  a sieve  of  copper 
lialf  immersed  in  the  solution.  A milky-white  preci- 
pitate  is  immediately  produced,  which  disappears  by 
continued  agitation.  "VVhen  the  liquid  has  become 
clear  and  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  the  tinning 
batli  is  ready,  and  we  hâve  but  to  dispose  upon 
transverse  metallic  rods,  connected  with  the  négative 
pôle,  the  previously  cleansed  objects  which  we  desire 
to  tin. 

The  anodes  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  bath 
saturated,  and  when  the  deposit  takes  place  slowly, 
wre  add  small  portions  of  equal  weights  of  tin  sait 
and  pyrophosphate.  The  solution  of  these  salts  should 
always  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the  sieve,  since,  if 
fragments  of  protochloride  of  tin  were  to  fall  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bath,  they  would  become  covered 
with  a slowly  soluble  crust  preventing  their  solution. 

The  tinning  thus  obtained  upon  any  kind  of  métal, 
and  with  equal  facility,  is  quite  resisting,  and  has  a 
white  and  dead  lustre  resembling  that  of  silver.  A 
bright  lustre  will  be  obtained  with  the  scratch-brush 
or  the  burnishing  tool. 

The  réduction  of  these  baths  requires  quite  an  in- 
tense current,  and,  as  the  first  cost  and  the  working 
of  the  batteries  are  expensive,  we  prefer,  for  small  or 
large  pièces,  the  third  method,  which  we  nearly 
alwrays  use  in  our  own  works. 

Tinning  by  the  Method  of  Double  Affinity. 

A bath  for  tinning  may  greatly  vary  in  its  compo- 
sition; liowever,  we  liere  give  two  formulas  with 
which  we  arrive  at  rapid  and  sure  results,  with  a 
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prefcrence  for  the  second,  which  lias  no  other  incon- 
venience  than  to  require  the  use  of  a sait  not  always 
found  everywhere  with  a constant  composition. 

First  Formula. 

Pistilled  water 300  litres. 

Cream  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa)  3 kilogrammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin  ....  300  grammes. 

The  powdered  cream  of  tartar  is  dissolved  in  200 
litres  of  warin  water,  and  the  tin  sait  in  100  litres  of 
cold  water.  The  two  mixed  solutions  become  clear, 
and  the  resulting  bath  lias  an  acid  reaction. 

Second  Formula. 

Distilled  water 300  litres. 

Pyrophosphate  of  potassa  or  soda  . 6 kilogrammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin,  crystallized 

(i.  <?.,  acid) 600  grammes. 

Or,  the  same  fused  (i.  e.,  neutral)  . 400  “ 

The  îvhole  is  dissolved  at  the  sanie  time  upon  a 
metallic  sieve,  and,  after  stirring,  the  bath  is  clear. 

Either  of  these  solutions  is  kept  in  a hogshead 
with  the  top  off.  This  hogshead  or  tank  (Fig.  56) 
receives  at  its  lower  part  two  superposed  tubes  con- 
nected  with  a small  boiler  built  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  tube  a,  starting  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  reaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
boiler;  on  the  other  liand,  the  upper  tube  b,  distant 
six  or  eiglit  centimètres  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  boiler  ; lastly,  the 
safety  tube  s prevents  any  explosion,  should  tliere  be 
an  obstruction  in  the  other  tubes. 

We  readily  understand  that,  with  sueli  a disposi- 
tion, and  with  the  boiler  and  tank  filled  with  liquid, 
as  soon  as  beat  is  applied  the  expanded  and  lighter 
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Fig.  56. 


liquid  will  rise  through  the  pipe  b,  while  the  colder 
and  denser  one  will  go  into  the  boiler  through  the 
pipe  a.  A continuai  circulation  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  not  only  satisfactory  as  a means  of  heating, 
but  also  keeps  up  a constant  agitation  of  the  contents 
of  the  bath,  and  mixes  the  impoverished  lighter  por- 
tions with  the  richer  and  denser  ones.  A small 
quantity  of  water,  or  even  mercury,  is  introduced 
into  the  upper  branch  of  the  tube  s,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam. 

Large  pièces,  like  cast-iron  culinary  yessels,  are 
simply  cleansed  and  rinsed,  and  piled  in  the  batli 
with  a few  fragments  of  zinc.  It  is,  however,  pré- 
férable to  use  spirale  of  zinc,  since,  with  less  points 
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of  contact,  there  is  less  danger  of  staining  the 
articles.  On  an  average,  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
should  be  the  thirtieth  of  that  of  the  tinned  articles. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hâve  to  tin  very  small 
objects,  sucli  as  pins,  nails,  hooks,  etc.,  we  disj^ose 
them  in  layers  two  to  three  centimètres  thick  upon 
perforated  plates  of  zinc,  which  allow  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  liquid,  and  hâve  their  edges  turned  up  so 
as  to  prevent  the  objects  from  falling  off.  Thèse 
plates  (Fig.  57)  are  disposed  upon  numbered  sup- 
ports in  order  to  remove  tliem  from  the  batli  in  the 
inverse  order  in  which  they  hâve  been  put  in. 


Fig.  57. 


These  zinc  plates  must  be  scraped  and  cleaned 
when  necessary,  for  presenting  fresh  surfaces  of  zinc 
instead  of  a white  crust  which  pre vents  its  contact 
witli  the  articles  to  be  tinned. 

The  length  of  the  operation  varies  from  one  to 
three  hours.  Then  ail  the  objects  are  removed,  and 
250  grammes  of  pyrophosphate  and  as  much  of  fused 
protochloride  of  tin  are  dissolved. 
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Du  ring  the  time  the  solution  is  taking  place,  the 
large  articles  are  scratch-brushed,  and  the  small 
ones  stirred  with  a three-pronged  iron  fork  in  order 
to  change  the  points  of  contact.  The  objects  are 
tlien  again  steeped  in  the  bath  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Tliese  two  immersions  and  that  length  of  time  are 
necessary  for  a good  tinning.  The  large  pièces  are 
lastly  scratch-brushed  again,  and  the  small  ones 
rendered  bright  by  011e  of  the  methods  of  mutual 
friction.  The  operation  is  ended  by  drying  the  whole 
in  dry  and  warm  sawdust  of  fir  wood. 

It  is  by  this  last  process  that  we  tin,  inside  and 
outside,  those  culinary  cast-iron  vessels  sold  under 
the  name  of  fonte  argentine  (silver-like  cast  iron). 
These  vessels,  besides  a bright  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance,  hâve  the  advantage  of  never  communicating 
any  taste,  smell,  or  color  to  the  food  cooked  in  them, 
even  when  the  tinning,  by  long  use,  lias  completely 
disappeared.  This  is  due  to  the  solution  by  the  bath 
itself  of  the  sulphides,  phosphides,  and  other  impuri- 
ties  of  the  raw  cast  iron. 

If  Ave  observe  that  the  tin  deposit  is  gray  and 
dull,  although  abundant,  we  préparé  the  bath,  once 
or  twice,  with  the  acid  crystallized  protochloride  of 
tin.  "With  a very  white  dejiosit,  but  blistered  and 
without  adhérence  or  thickness,  Ave  replace  the  acid 
sait  by  the  fused  one.  In  this  latter  case,  Ave  may 
also  diminish  the  proportion  of  tin  sait,  and  increase 
that  of  pyrophosphate. 

As  a great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  operation 
dépends  upon  the  quality  of  the  pyrophosphate,  I 
shall  indicate,  in  the  brief  treatise  on  chemistry  at 
the  end  of  this  Avork,  the  process  of  obtaining  it  in 
a satisfactory  way. 

AVhcn  a tinning  bath  lias  been  Avorked  for  a long 
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time,  the  liquor  shoiilcl  be  decanted  to  separate  the 
pyrophosphate  of  zinc  formed.  And  when,  after 
several  years,  the  bath  is  entirely  used  up  from  the 
alteration  of  the  salts,  it  should  be  kept  in  preserving 
tubs  where  we  put,  after  cleansing,  the  objects  to  be 
tinned. 

Zinc  is  well  tinned  in  a similar  bath,  but  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituent  part  are  modified  as  fol- 
lows  : — 

Distillée!  water 300  litres. 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  ...  5 kilogrammes. 

Protochloride  of  tin  (fused)  . . 1 “ 

A thin  tinning  is  obtained  by  simple  dipping,  and 
one  of  any  thickness  by  the  aid  of  the  battery. 

We  must  not  confound  the  tinning  process,  which 
we  hâve  just  described,  with  the  whitening  by  tin, 
practised  from  time  immémorial  by  manufacturer 
for  pins,  copper  nails,  piano  pin  nails,  etc.,  and 
which  produces  a “ vapor  of  tin”  only,  so  unweigh- 
able  is  the  quantity  deposited.  This  whitening  by 
tin  is  etfected  by  boiling  for  two  or  three  hours,  in 
long  copper  troughs,  crude  cream  of  tartar  with  tin 
plates  supporting  a layer  of  about  two  centimètres 
of  brass  or  copper  pins.  The  whole  charge  is  com- 
posed  of  alternate  layers  of  pins  and  tin  plates,  so 
that  each  layer  of  pins  is  between  two  tin  plates. 

This  whitening  process  will  not  succeed  with  iron 
unless  an  intermediary  coat  of  copper  has  been  de- 
posited.* Nevertheless,  the  iron  will  not  be  pro- 
tected  against  oxidization,  and  we  must  hâve  recourse 
to  the  above-described  metliods. 

* The  processes  of  tinning  iron  previously  coppered  liave  been 
replaced  with  great  advantage  by  those  described  in  this  chapter, 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  A.  Tailfer  & Co.,  at  L’Aigle  (Orne), 
where  is  manufactured  the  iron  pin  called  argentine  or  anoxyde . 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GILDING — GILDING  BY  DIPPING — PREPARATION  OF 
THE  GOLD  BATHS  FOR  DIPPING — COLORING  PRO- 
CESS. 


Gilding. 

Gilding,  in  the  arts,  is  obtained  by  two  very  dis- 
tinct methods:  The  wet  and  the  dry  way. 

The  first  method  appears  to  be  the  only  one  needed 
in  this  work,  and,  had  these  chapters  been  written  a 
few  months  sooner,  we  should  hâve  confined  onrselves 
solely  to  the  processes  by  the  wet  way.  But  the 
recent  demands  of  the  trade,  which  often  requires 
the  two  kinds  of  gilding  upon  the  same  piece,  render 
it  necessary  for  us  to  give  sorae  information  upon 
what  is  called  the  “old  processes.” 

Complété  gilding  works  ought  to  be  able  to  exé- 
cute what  is  called  the  demi  mat  (half-dead  lustre), 
that  is  to  say,  gilding  the  same  object  by  the  wet 
and  the  dry  way. 

Gilding  by  the  wet  way  is  effected  either  by  simple 
affinities  or  Chemical  reactions,  and  receives  then  the 
name  of  gilding  by  dipping  / or,  by  the  combined  aid 
of  Chemical  reactions  and  electricity,  which  is  called 
gilding  by  the  battery,  electro  or  galvano-gilding,  and 
gold  electroplating . 

Gilding  by  dipping  or  simple  immersion  lias  a 
great  analogy  with  the  old  processes  ot  gilding  by 
stirring,  by  the  rag,  by  the  cork,  etc.,  ail  of  which 
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resuit  in  mere  films  of  gold  without  firmness  and 
lasting  properties. 

Electro-gilding,  on  the  contrary,  corresponds  with 
the  old  process  of  gilding  by  fire  or  mercury.  The 
thickness  of  the  deposit  is  entirely  within  the  wi  11 
of  the  operator  ; but  \ve  must  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  certain  advantages,  electro-gilding  is,  even  at 
the  présent  day,  far  inferior  to  the  gilding  by  fire  in 
regard  to  firmness,  the  préservation  of  the  under 
surfaces,  and  especially  the  power  of  résistance  to 
the  action  of  the  noxious  gases  of  the  atmosphère. 
This  criticism,  however,  should  not  prevent  us  from 
acknowledging  the  very  great  improvements  made 
in  the  art  of  electro-gilding  of  late  years,  and  to 
hope  that  soon  the  products  by  both  processes  will  be 
equal  in  quality. 


Gilding  by  Doping. 

This  manner  of  gilding  is  practised  upon  small 
articles  of  false  jewelry,  made  of  copper,  brass, 
bronze,  or  maillecliort. 

The  baths  employed  contain  the  gold  in  the  form 
of  a double  sait  of  protoxide,  and  should  fulfil  the 
following  conditions  : — 

The  solution  must  possess  little  stability,  that  is 
to  say,  be  decomposed  and  abandon  its  gold  under 
feeble  influences,  and  it  should  dissolve  the  copper 
plunged  into  it  in  a quantity  proportional  (équiva- 
lent) to  that  of  the  deposited  gold,  thus  forming  a 
new  double  sait  in  which  the  copper  is  in  the  same 
degree  of  oxidization  as  the  gold. 

When,  as  is  more  ordinarily  the  case,  the  articles 
hâve  been  previously  amalgamated,  it  is  mercury  and 
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not  copper  winch  is  substituted  for  gold  in  tlie  solu- 
tion. 

In  order  to  explain,  we  should  say  that,  if,  in  a bath 
of  double  pyrophosphate  of  potassa  and  protoxide  of 
gold,  we  dip  a well-cleansed  pieee  of  copper,  this 
métal  will  be  coated  with  a pellicle  of  gold,  and  will 
restore  to  the  liquor  a proportional  (équivalent) 
quantity  of  copper,  so  that  the  former  sait  will  be 
transformed  into  a double  pyrophosphate  of  potassa 
and  protoxide  of  copper. 


Préparation  of  the  Gold  Bathsfor  Dipping. 
The  best  of  these  baths  is  composed  of — 


Distilled  water 

Pyrophosphate  of  potassa*  or  soda 
Hydroc}Tanic  acid  of  £ (prussic  acid) 
Perchloride  of  gold  (crystallized)  . 


. 10  litres. 

. 800  grammes. 
. 8 “ 

. 20  “ 


This  quantity  of  chloride  represents  ten  grammes 
of  pure  gold  treated  by  aqua  regia. 

Put  nine  litres  or  kilogrammes  of  distilled  water 
in  a porcelain  dish  or  capsule,  or  in  an  enamelled 
cast-iron  kettle,  and  add,  by  small  portions  at  a time, 
and  stirring  with  A glass  rod,  the  800  grammes  of 
pyrophosphate;  heat  afterwards  to  complété  the 
solution,  filter,  and  let  it  cool  off. 

Distilled  or  rain  water  is  necessary,  because  the 
lime-salts  contained  in  ordinary  water  décomposé 


* As  the  pyrophosphate  of  potassa  does  not  crj’stallize,  its 
composition  is  often  variable,  and  is  too  much  or  too  little  basic. 
The  pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  most  generally  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  is  obtained  by  melting,  at  a white  heat,  the  ordinary 
crystallized  phosphate  of  soda.  The  pyrophosphate  of  soda  roay 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  is  a proof  of  a definite 
composition. 
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part  of  tlie  pyrophosphate;  and  if  this  latter  sait 
were  ail  at  once  put  into  the  liquor,  it  would  form 
a thick  mass  requiring  a very  long  time  to  dissolve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chloride  of  gold  is  prepared 
by  introducing  into  a small  glass  flask  or  balloon — 

Pure  gold  finely  laminated  . . .10  grammes. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  pure  . . . .25 

Nitric  acid,  pure 15 

The  flask  is  slightly  heated,  and,  after  a few 
seconds,  effervescence  and  abundant  nitrous  vapors 
resuit.  In  a few  minutes,  the  gold  lias  entirely  dis- 
appeared,  and  there  remains  a reddish-yellow  liquor. 

The  flask  is  then  put  upon  a sheet  of  iron  pierced 
in  its  centre  with  a hole  three  centimètres  in  diameter, 
and  supported  by  a tripod.  The  whole  is  heated  by 
a gas  or  alcohol  lamp  until  the  excess  of  the  acids 
is  evaporated.  Indeed,  too  much  acidity  may  cause 
great  irregularities  in  the  working  of  the  bath,  and 
even  prevent  its  action  altogether. 

An  excess  of  nitric  acid  causes  the  “bumping”  of 
the  heated  liquors,  and  may  resuit  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole;  it  is,  therefore,  préférable  to  hâve  the 
hydrochloric  acid  predominating.  Bumping  may  be 
stopped  by  the  careful  addition  of  a little  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

The  évaporation  is  finished  when  vapors  escape 
slowly  from  the  flask,  and  when  the  liquid  lias 
become  of  an  oily  consistency  and  of  a deep  hyacinth 
red  color.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  tire 
by  means  of  wooden  pincers,  and  set  to  cool  upon  a 
ring  of  plaited  straw.  If  we  desire  a more  rapid 
évaporation,  we  may  seize  the  neck  of  the  flask  be- 
tween  the  wooden  pincers,  and  heat  it  upon  ignited 
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charcoal,  or  the  alcohol  lamp;  but  then  we  must 
often  agitate  the  liquid  to  prevent  part  of  the  gold 
from  returning  to  the  metallic  State. 

The  well-prepared  chloride  of  gold,  when  cold, 
forms  a saffron-yellow  crystalline  mass.  If  the  color 
is  red,  it  lias  been  too  much  evaporated,  and  will  do 
very  well  for  electro-baths  ; but  for  dipping  baths, 
it  must  be  heated  again  after  a small  addition  of  the 
two  acids. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  by  want  of  care,  the 
préparation  is  burned  off;  that  is  to  say,  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  gold,  by  too  protracted  a heat,  has  passed  to 
the  state  of  insoluble  protochloride,  or  even  of  me- 
tallic gold.  The  treatment  must  then  be  begun 
again  with  aqua  regia,  i.  e.  the  indicated  mixture  of 
pure  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  perforated  sheet  of  iron,  upon  which  the  flask 
rests,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  action  of  heat  upon  • 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  which  will  décomposé  the 
films  of  chloride  of  gold  wetting  the  flask  at  these 
places. 

I do  not  like  the  employment  of  wide  and  shallow 
vessels,  like  capsules  and  porcelain  dishes,  for  the 
préparation  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  because,  during 
the  effervescence  due  to  the  action  of  the  acids  upon 
the  métal,  a sensible  proportion  of  the  liquor  is  pro- 
jected  o ver  and  lost.  And,  unless  large  glass  ves- 
sels are  employed,  I do  not  think  that  the  sand-bath 
is  useful.  With  sufïïcient  care,  we  may  heat  good 
fiasks  directly  upon  a lire,  and  for  many  years,  I liave 
every  day  thus  prepared  30  grammes  of  gold  without 
any  accident. 

"When  the  chloride  of  gold  is  cold  and  crystallized, 
we  dissolve  it  in  the  flask  with  a little  distilled  water, 
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and  tlirow  tlie  solution  upon  a paper  fil  ter  placed  in 
a glass  tunnel  supported  by  the  neck  of  a clean  bottle. 
The  object  of  this  filtration  is  to  separate  a small 
quantity  of  silver  always  found  in  the  gold  ol  the 
trade.  The  chloride  of  gold  is  very  soluble,  while 
that  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble.  The  flask  and 
filter  are  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  unemployed 
tenth  litre  of  water,  so  as  to  introduce  ail  the  gold 
into  the  bath. 

The  filtered  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  poured 
into  the  cooled  one  of  pyrophosphate,  and  the  whole 
is  stirred  with  a glass  rod.  Lastly,  the  8 grammes 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  added,  and  the  bath  is  brought 
u p nearly  to  the  point  of  ébullition  for  use. 

If  the  solution  of  pyrophosphate  be  still  tepid,  it  is 
préférable  to  add  the  prussic  acid  before  the  chloride 
of  gold,  and  I think  that  it  is  better  to  do  so  always. 

Hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  for  the  success  of  the  gilding,  and  many 
operators  do  not  use  it  at  ail  ; but,  then,  the  bath  is 
too  easily  decomposed,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated 
too  rapidly  upon  the  objects  steeped  in  it. 

At  the  time  when  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  the 
cold,  the  liquor  is  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  ; but  it 
must  become  colorless  by  the  increase  of  température. 
Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liquor 
becomes  currant  red,  or  wine-lees  violet,  which  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  too  little  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  that  we  must  add  it,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
liquor  becomes  colorless.  An  excess  of  this  acid  is 
objectionable  because  the  deposit  of  gold  is  rendered 
too  thin,  and  may  cease  entirely,  in  which  case  the 
bath  cannot  be  decomposed  except  by  electricity. 
At  ail  events,  there  is  a very  simple  method  of  keep- 
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ing  the  baths  in  goocl  working  order,  and  which  con- 
sists  in  adding  prussic  acid  gradually  to  those  too 
rich  in  gold  ; and,  conversely,  correcting  the  excess 
of  prussic  acid  with  a small  proportion  of  chloride  of 
gold,  until  the  gilding  is  produced  witliout  difficulty 
and  of  the  proper  shade. 

Prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  the  bath 
will  produce  a very  fine  gilding  upon  well-cleansed 
articles,  wliich  must  also  hâve  been  passed  through 
a very  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury, without  wliich  the  deposit  of  gold  is  red  and 
irregular,  and  will  not  cover  the  soldered  portions. 

The  articles  to  be  gilded  must  be  constantly  agi- 
tated  in  the  bath,  and  are  supported  by  a liook  or  in 
a stoneware  ladle  perforated  with  holes,  or  in  baskets 
of  brass  gauze,  according  to  their  shape  or  size. 

Ail  the  minutiæ  in  the  préparation,  wliich  we  hâve 
indicated,  are  far  from  being  observed  by  gilders 
well  conversant  with  this  kind  of  work.  For  the 
préparation  of  their  baths,  they  are  satisfied  with  dis- 
solving  their  pyrophosphate  in  ordinary  water,  and 
adding  at  the  sanie  time  the  prussic  acid.  Their 
gold  is  dissolved  in  the  aforementioned  manner,  and 
its  solution,  without  previous  filtering,  is  added  to 
that,  more  orless  cold,  of  pyrophosphate. 

Gilders  by  dipping  usually  employ  three  baths, 
disposed  in  close  proximity  one  to  the  other,  and 
heated  upon  the  same  furnace  by  charcoal  or  gas.* 

* The  gas  furnace,  which  is  the  easiest  and  cleanest  of  ail  (Fig. 
58),  is  made  of  a sheet-iron  box  perforated  on  top  by  three  holes 
intended  to  support  the  bottoms  of  three  kettles.  Inside,  and 
under  each  kettle  is  a gas  apparatus  composed  of  five  or  six  jets 
burning  with  a blue  flame,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  arrangement 
which  allows  of  the  ad  mixture  of  1 part  of  gas  with  5 or  6 of  air. 
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The  first  batli  is  nearly  deprived  of  gold  by  a pre- 
vious  operation,  and  is  used  for  removing  ail  excess 
of  acid  which  may  remain  upon  the  articles  to  be 
gilded.  The  second  batli  still  retains  some  gold,  but 
not  enough  to  give  a sufticiently  rich  and  dark 
gilding.  The  pièces  passed  through  it  absorb  the 
remaining  gold  at  the  saine  time  that  they  begin  to 
receive  the  precious  deposit,  which  will  be  finished 
in  thickness  and  sliade  in  the  third  bath. 

The  fresh  bath  of  to-day  becomes  the  second  of  to- 
morrow,  and  the  second  takes  the  place  of  the  first, 
and  so  forth. 

These  jets  are  often  replaced  by  a kind  of  rose  perforated  burner, 
Lnside  of  which  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  takes  place.  This  ap- 
paratus  has  two  separate  stopcocks,  one  connected  with  a small 
central  jet,  and  the  other  with  the  rose  burner.  When  the  two 


Fig.  58. 


cocks  are  opened;  the  gas  is  lighted  at  ail  the  apertures,  and  the 
baths  are  rapidly  heated  up  to  the  point  of  ébullition.  The  cock 
of  the  rose  burner  is  then  turncd  off,  and  the  central  jet  is  aulli- 
cient  to  keep  up  the  proper  température. 
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This  method  of  operating  allows  of  much  more 
gilding  with  a given  quantity  of  gold,  than  with 
one  bath  alone.  It  explains  the  possibility  for  well- 
organized  works,  to  produce  a cheaper  and  finer  gild- 
ing than  can  be  arrived  at  with  inferior  dispositions. 

The  gilding  is  made  in  a few  seconds,  and  the 
finishing  operations  consist  in  rinsing  in  fresh  water, 
drying  in  dry  and  warm  sawdust,  and  burnishing,  if 
desired. 

A good  sawdust  should  be  free  from  impurities 
and  resin,  and  corne  from  white  woods,  especially 
from  fir,  poplar,  and  linden.  That  of  oak  and  walnut 
blackens  the  gilding;  and  that  of  boxwood,  although 
often  employed,  is  not  sufficiently  absorbing,  and 
clogs  the  wet  pièces. 

Sawdust  should  be  neither  too  fine  nor  too  coarse. 
It  is  general ly  kept  in  a box  (Fig.  59)  with  two  par- 


Fig.  59. 


titions,  and  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  zinc.  This  bov 
is  supported  upon  a frame  of  sheet  iron  or  brickwork. 
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which  admits,  at  its  lower  part,  of  the  rolling  of  a 
large  foot-stove  filled  witli  baker’s  charcoal  (braize), 
which  gives  a regular  and  gentle  heat,  and  keeps  the 
sawdust  ahvays  dry.  The  sanie  apparatus  is  also 
employed  for  lieating  a small  stoveroom,  the  partitions 
of  which  are  of  wire  gauze,  and  where  the  hot  air 
circulâtes  freely.  The  doors  of  this  stoveroom  are 
hinged  at  the  top,  so  that  they  will  ahvays  close 
down  without  being  attended  to.  It  is  there  that  we 
finish  the  drying  of  those  pièces  having  hollow  parts 
which  the  sawdust  cannot  reach.  ¥e  also  dry  there 
the  resist  varnishes,  the  articles  silvered  Avitli  the 
brusli,  etc. 

After  drying  very  small  articles  in  sawdust,  the 
latter  substance  is  removed  by  sieves  of  various  num- 
bers  or  by  winnowing. 

Coloring  process. 

It  happens  sometimes  that,  from  forgetting  some 
of  the  précautions  indicated,  the  gilding  is  dull  and 
irregular  in  color.  We  must  then  hâve  recourse  to 
the  coloring  process,  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Melt  togetlier  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
at  about  100°  C.,  equal  parts  of — 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas). 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol  or  copperas). 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa  (potasli  aluni). 

Nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre). 

Smcar  the  imperfectly  gilt  articles  with  the  mixture, 
so  as  to  hâve  thern  entirely  covered,  and  put  thern  in 
the  centre  of  a furnace  (Fig.  60)  where  the  charcoal 
burns  between  tliesides  and  a cylindrical  and  vertical 
grate.  The  hollow  central  portion,  where  the  heat 
radiâtes,  receives  the  objects.  Fig.  61  représente  a 
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vertical,  and  Fig.  62  a horizontal,  section  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

Fig.  61.  Fig.  62. 


The  salts  begin  to  dry,  fuse  aftenvards,  and  ail  the 
mass  acquires  the  dull  appearance  of  yellovvish  clay. 

When  the  moistened  finger  is  presented  to  one 
piece,  and  a slight  hissing  sound  is  heard,  the  lieat 
lias  then  been  sufficiently  raised,  and  ail  the  articles 
are  rapidly  thrown  into  a very  dilutcd  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  where  the  external  coating  of  salts  is 
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Hoon  dissolved.  The  jewelry  then  présents  a warm 
and  uniform  shade  of  color. 

This  process  will  evidently  only  suit  when  ail  tlie 
parts  of  tlie  copper  articles  are  entirely  gilt  by  the 
iirst  operation.  If  they  are  not,  the  ungilt  portions 
will  show  themselves  by  a red  coloration,  and  the 
articles  must  then  be  deprived  of  their  gold,  cleansed, 
and  gilt  anew.  We  shall  soon  indicate  the  processes 
by  wliich  we  arrive  at  these  results  without  injury 
to  the  copper  or  its  alloys. 

At  the  présent  time,  most  of  the  gilders  by  dipping 
gild  also  with  the  battery;  and,  when  the  first  gilding 
is  imperfect,  instead  of  coloring  by  the  process  just 
described,  they  put  the  articles  for  a few  moments 
into  the  electro-bath,  which  is  preferably  worked  hot, 
and  the  composition  of  which  shall  bc  given  further 
on,  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XX. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEQUEL  TO  GILDING  BY  DIPPING. 

OR  MOULU — COLORED  GOLDS — GREEN"  AND  WIII TE 
GILDING — GILDING  SILVER  BY  DIPPING. 

Sequél  to  Gilding  by  Dipping. 

We  hâve  said  that,  generally,  gilding  by  dipping 
is  especially  resorted  to  for  false  jewelry.  There  is, 
however,  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  by  this  process 
as  good  results  as  by  the  battery,  and  which  consists 
in  gilding  scveral  times,  by  dipping,  those  objects 
which  require  a good  plating.  The  secret  is,  that 
9 
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before  each  dipping,  the  article  is  passed  through 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury.  By 
thus  doing,  a coat  of  mercury  is  deposited  at  each 
operation,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  bath  of  pyro- 
phosphate,  to  be  replaced  by  a new  coat  of  gold. 

This  method  is  applied  every  day  to  the  plating  of 
large  pièces,  such  as  docks,  chandeliers,  ornamental 
bronzes,  etc.,  which  generally  require  the  use  of  the 
battery.  There  is  the  great  advantage  that  gilding 
by  dipping  is  superior  to  that  by  electricity  in  depth 
of  shade,  briglitness,  lustre,  and  especially  in  not 
raising  or  scaling  off,  because  the  deposit  is  of  pure 
gold  only,  whereas,  by  the  galvanic  process,  a sub- 
salt  of  this  métal  is  often  deposited. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  the  coat  of  gold  in- 
creases  in  depth  with  each  successive  immersion  by 
watching  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  with  which 
nitric  acid  attacks  the  objects  after  each  operation. 
I bave  succeeded  in  gilding  copper  strongly  enough 
to  hâve  it  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  for 
several  hours. 

A strong  gilding  by  dipping  may,  like  that  by  the 
battery,  be  scratch-brushed  and  or  moulued;  but  the 
latter  operation  is  made  in  the  cold. 

Or  Moulu. 

This  operation  consists  in  smearing,  by  means  of  a 
brush  or  pencil,  the  objects  gilt  and  scratch-brushed 
with  a thin  magma  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  alum,  and 
sanguine  (a  kind  of  oxide  of  iron,  red  chalk),  which 
hâve  been  intimately  mixed  and  ground  under  the 
millier,  and  to  which  bas  been  added  a solution 
of  saffron,  or  annotto,  or  other  coloring  substance, 
accord ing  to  the  depth  of  yellow  or  red  desired. 
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If  thc  gilding  is  strong  and  tliick,  thc  objecta  are 
heated  until  the  coat  of  the  previous  magma  curls 
over  at  the  approach  of  a wet  finger.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  gilding  is  a mere  film  of  gold,  the  mix- 
ture is  simply  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  articles  for 
a few  minutes.  In  either  case,  the  whole  is  rapidly 
washed  in  warm  water  holding  in  suspension  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  materials  for  or  moulu. 

Without  using  any  other  water,  the  articles  are 
rapidly  dried,  when  they  appear  of  a darker  sliade. 
We  must  then  equalize  the  color,  tliat  is  to  say,  re- 
move  the  portions  too  much  colored  by  striking  them 
vertical ly  with  the  long  bristles  of  a brush  with  a 
handle  (Fig,  63). 

Fig.  63. 


The  operation  of  or  moulu  is  practised  only  after 
burnishing,  if  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  article 
requires  it. 

If  the  tint  of  or  moulu  does  not  appear  satisfactory 
from  too  great  or  too  small  a proportion  of  the  sub- 
stances employed,  it  is  easy  to  begin  the  operation 
anew,  after  wasliing  off  the  or  moulu  in  a diluted 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

We  shall  give,  in  the  chapter  on  Chemical  Pro- 
ducts, the  manner  of  preparing  various  shades  of 
or  moulu. 


Colored  Golds. 

ISTothing  is  more  various  than  the  différences  of 
shades,  tints,  and  colors  presented  by  the  gilt  articles 
found  in  the  trade.  They  vary  from  the  red  of  rose 
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copper  to  a pale  white  similar  to  that  of  silver. 
Hence,  ail  those  dénominations  employed  in  the  arts, 
of  yellow  gold,  virgin  gold,  red  gold,  pink  gold,  new 
gold,  blossom  gold,  green  gold,  and  white  gold. 

The  last  two  shades,  very  much  sought  for,  are 
easily  obtained  by  simple  dipping. 

Green  and  Wliite  Gilding. 

These  shades,  which  may  be  graduated  at  will,  are 
obtained  by  adding  drop  by  drop,  and  until  the  de- 
sired  sliade  is  arrived  at,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  batli  of  double  p}rrophosphate  of  soda 
and  gold,  of  which  wre  hâve  given  the  formula. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by 
dissolving,  in  100  grammes  of  distilled  water,  ten 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  crystallized,  or,  better 
still,  fused  and  white,  which  is  lunar  caustic. 

The  pyrophosphate  dissolves  silver  but  sliglitly, 
nevertheless,  it  absorbs  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
whitening  the  gilding  to  the  point  of  making  it  ap- 
pear  like  silver. 

It  is  always  to  be  recommended,  before  gilding 
green  or  white,  to  gild  yellow  the  objects  in  the  ordi- 
nary  bath,  then  to  pass  them  rapidly  through  the 
raercurial  solution,  and,  lastly,  to  dip  them  into  the 
gold  bath  holding  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  bath,  to  which  the  silver  solution  has  been 
added,  parts  quite  rapidly  with  its  silver  upon  the 
first  articles  steeped  in  it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  maintain  the  constancy  of  the  sliade  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a few  drops  of  the  silver  solution  when  re- 
quired. 
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Gilding  Silver  hj  Dipping. 

Altliough  copper  and  its  alloys  are  mostly  used 
when  gilding  by  dipping,  it  is  not  impossible  to  gild 
silver  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  silver  articles,  previonsly  cleansed  and  scratch- 
brusbed,  are  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  gold 
bath  of  pyrophosphate,  to  which  hâve  been  added  a 
few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  or,  preferably,  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  by  the 
primitive  bath.  The  latter  of  these  acids  dissolves  a 
small  proportion  of  silver,  and  allows  an  équivalent 
of  gold  to  deposit.  The  former,  i.  e.,  sulphurous 
acid,  acts  like  a reducing  agent  of  the  gold  solution, 
and  causes  the  métal  to  deposit  upon  the  silver,  from 
the  affinity  between  métal  s,  especially  when  one  of 
them  is  in  the  nascent  state,  i.  e.,  just  disengaged 
from  a combination.  Tliis  gilding  is  very  fine,  but 
without  firmness.  The  deposit  is  rendered  more 
rapid  and  thicker  when  the  articles  of  silver  are  con- 
tinually  stirred  with  a rod  of  copper,  zinc,  or  brass  ; 
but  then  we  hâve  the  galvanic  action  by  contact  of 
two  heterogeneous  métal  s in  a saline  solution. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SEQUEL  TO  GILDING  BY  DIPPING. 

GILDING  ON  PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  OR  CRYSTAL. 

Gilding  on  Porcelain , Glass , or  Crystal. 

During  the  last  few  years,  baths  of  pyrophosphates 
hâve  been  successfully  employed  for  gilding  glass, 
crystal,  stoneware,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 
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The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Mix  intimately,  first  in  a crystal  mortar  and  then 
between  a millier  and  a ground  plate  glass,  neutral 
chloride  of  platinum  with  rectified  essence  of  laven- 
der,  so  as  to  form  a thin  syrup,  which  is  applied  with 
a brush  in  yery  thin  layers  upon  the  glass,  porcelain, 
or  other  eeramic  object  which  we  desire  to  decorate. 
Aftcr  drying,  beat  in  a muffle  up  to  a dark  red.  At 
this  température,  the  essence  is  partly  volatil ized,  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  remai nder  reduces  the  platinum 
to  the  metallic  state,  which  then  appears  with  a per- 
fect  polish.  After  cooling,  pass  the  whole  object 
througli  acpia  fortis,  which  is  without  action  upon  the 
platinum,  but  destroys  the  impurities  which  may  tar- 
nish  its  surface.  Rinse  in  plenty  of  water,  and  dip 
into  the  gold  bath  the  object  which  lias  been  wrapped 
with  a few  turns  of  fine  brass  wire,  having  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  the  platinized  places. 

After  a few  minutes,  the  platinum  is  entirely 
covered  with  a fine  pellicle  of  gold  which  lias  the 
same  adhérence  and  polish.  A rubbing  of  the  gold 
with  a chamois  skin  finishes  the  operation.  This 
method,  as  we  readily  see,  dispenses  with  any  bur- 
nishing,  which  is  always  costly,  and  often  imprati- 
cable in  the  deeply  indented  parts. 

If  the  gilding  be  too  red,  add  to  the  bath  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  double  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  silver  (liquor  for  silver  electroplating). 

This  method  is  préférable  to  tliat  oi  baths  with 
separate  battery  ; the  gilding  lias  a bright  instead  of 
a dead  lustre,  and  its  adhérence  is  greater. 

At  the  présent  time,  the  bright  gold  gilding  by 
Dutertre’s  process  lias  been  general ly  substituted  for 
that  which  wre  hâve  described,  and  consists  in  apply- 
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ing  with  a brush  or  pencil  an  intimate  mixture  of 
sulphide  of  gold  and  various  essences  to  thc  objecte, 
wliich  are  then  submitted  to  an  incipient  red  beat. 
The  resulting  gilding  looks  like  burniehed  gold,  is 
more  or  less  firm  and  lasting,  and  is  applied  to  a mul- 
titude of  small  porcelain  articles,  the  indented  surfaces 
of  which  render  impossible  the  employment  of  the 
burnishing  or  any  other  polisliing  tools. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

SEQUEL  TO  GILDING  BY  D1PPING. 

GOLD  DIPPING  BATII  WITII  BICARBONATES. 

Gold  Dipping  Bath  with  Bicarbonates. 

We  hâve  described  with  great  care  the  gold  baths 
with  pyrophosphates,  because  they  appear  to  us  pré- 
férable to  ail  others.  Xevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
gild,  by  dipping,  with  other  substances,  and  especially 
with  the  bicarbonates  of  potassa  or  soda,  which,  a few 
years  since,  were  extolled  by  a few  rule-of-thumb 
practical  men.  This  simply  proves  that  they  were 
not  acquainted  with,  or  did  not  know  how  to  use,  the 
pyrophosphates. 

The  bath  with  bicarbonates  is  prepared  by  mixing 
in  a cast-iron  kettle,  turned  clean  and  smooth  inside 
on  the  lathe,  and  gilt  by  the  protracted  ébullition  of 
nearly  spent  gold  baths — 
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Water  ......  IG  kilogrammes 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  (pre- 

ferably,  of  potassa)  ...  9 “ 

Pure  gold  (transformée!  into  cliloride)  120  grammes.* 

The  whole  is  boiled  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  fresh 
water  added  to  replace  that  evaporated.  A part  of 
the  gold,  in  the  form  of  a violet  black  powder,  has 
becomç  precipitated,  and  requires  the  cooling  and  de- 
canting  of  the  liquor.  This  is  boiled  again,  and  the 
gilding  proceeded  with,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
indicated,  except  that  the  mercurial  solution  should 
be  more  diluted  than  is  necessary  with  the  baths  of 
pyrophosphates. 

The  operation  is  terminated  when  about  lialf  of  the 
gold  in  the  liquor  has  become  deposited.  The  re- 
mainder  goes  to  the  saved  waste. 

If  we  now  compare  the  formulæ  of  the  two  baths, 
and  consider  the  dilution  of  the  one  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  other,  the  rapidity  of  operation  in  the 
first  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  second, 
the  facility  of  using  ail-  the  gold  dissol ved  by  the 
pyrophosphatc  and  the  impossibility  of  utilizing  a 
great  proportion  of  that  in  the  bicarbonate,  we  must 
acknowledgc  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
whicli  to  choose,  especially  when  the  quality  and  the 
fineness  of  the  products  are  at  least  equal.  We  will 
add  that,  at  the  présent  time,  we  do  not  know  any 
gilder  employing  the  above  formula,  which  we  hâve 
simply  recorded  as  an  historical  remembrance. 

Gildiny  by  Dippiay. — Diluted  Bath. 

We  finish  the  sériés  of  formulæ  for  gold  baths  by 
dipping  with  one,  which  on  account  of  the  facility  of 

* This  weight  is  that  of  the  metallic  gold,  and  not  that  of  its 
chloride  resulting  from  the  treatment  by  aqua  regia. 
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working,  and  the  great  quantity  of  articles  which 
may  be  gilt,  is  often  employed,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  durability  of  the  results. 

Tliis  bath  should  be  employed  only  as  a complé- 
ment to  the  cleansing  process,  before  a more  resisting 
gilding,  and  is  composed  of- — 


Water  

10  litres. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa 

200  grammes 

Caustic  potassa  ..... 

1800  “ 

Cyanidc  of  potassium  .... 

90  “ 

Gold  (to  be  transfonned  into  chloride)  . 

10  « 

The  whole  is  brought  np  to  the  point  of  ébullition, 
and  a pale  gilding,  a mere  blush,  is  obtained  even 
upon  imperfectly  cleansed  articles,  and  without  em- 
ploying  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury. 

It  is  possible,  at  four  or  five  different  times,  to  add 
chloride  of  gold  (5  grammes  each  time)  to  tins  batli 
without  any  other  substances.  Afterwards  it  is 
maintained  at  the  proper  strength  by  additions  of  gold 
and  salts  in  the  above  proportions,  and  it  lasts  for 
quite  an  indefinite  period. 

Such  a bath  may  gild  about  4 kilogrammes  of  small 
jewelry  with  1 gramme  of  gold,  whereas  a bath  witli 
pyrophosphates  gilds  only  about  1 kilogramme  of 
small  articles  with  the  1 gramme  of  gold  extracted 
from  the  liquor. 

The  gilders  of  large  bronze  pièces  use  this  bath  for 
cleansing  them  before  they  are  put  into  the  electro- 
bath,  and  on  this  account  it  is  called  the  cleansing  or 
preparing  bath. 
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CI1APTER  XYI. 

GILDING  BY  STIRRING  AND  GOLD  AMALGAM. 

Gilding  by  Stirring  and  Gold  A/malgam. 

The  old  processes  admit  of  the  gilding  of  small 
copper  articles  with  a thin  and  adhèrent  layer.  The 
method  of  ancient  gilders,  by  stirring  and  gold  amal- 
gam,  gives  résulta  very  analogous  to  tliose  obtained 
by  the  process  by  dipping,  just  explained. 

The  operation  of  gilding  by  stirring  and  gold  amal- 
gam  is  performed  as  follows: — 

In  the  centre  of  a charcoal  stove  put  a crucible 
holding  a given  quanti ty  of  pure  and  dry  mercury,  and 
when  the  température  lias  reached  about  100°  C.,  add 
one-half  of  the  weight  of  gold.  Stir  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  when  the  amalgam  has  acquired  the  eonsistency 
of  butter,  throw  it  into  cold  water,  and  keep  it  there 
for  use. 

After  the  cleansing  in  aqua  fortis  of  the  articles  to 
be  gilded,  put  them  in  a stoneware  pan,  and  water 
them  with  a diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of 
mercury,  taking  care  to  stir  or  jerk  the  articles  ail 
the  while,  in  order  to  change  the  positions  of  their 
surfaces  and  cover  them  with  a régulai*  white  coating 
of  mercury. 

At  this  point,  add  to  the  mass  the  desired  propor- 
tion of  amalgam,  which,  on  stirring  the  articles,  is 
spread  ail  over  them.  Then  rinse  in  cold  water,  and 
transfer  the  contents  of  the  stoneware  pan  into  a large 
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and  doep  copper  ladle,  pcrforated  with  numerous 
small  holes,  and  having  a long  handle  which  allows 
of  the  jerking  motion  such  as  that  given  to  a frying- 
pan. 

The  ladle  and  its  contents  are  then  kept  over  a live 
charcoal  tire,  and  the  articles  are  constantly  stirred 
in  order  to  bave  the  heat  equal  everywhere.  The 
mercury  of  the  amalgam  is  soon  volatilized,  and  the 
gold  remains  adhèrent  to  the  articles. 

If,  instead  of  a yellow  gilding,  a red  one  be  desired, 
we  then  proceed  to  the  waxing , which  operation  con- 
sists  in  pouring  upon  the  pièces,  kept  in  the  ladle  and 
upon  the  lire,  an  intimate  and  fluid  mixture  of — 


O il  . . • • . 

Yellow  wax 
Acetate  of  copper 
Fine  sanguine  or  red  ochre  . 


25  parts. 
25  “ 

10  “ 

40  “ 


The  articles  are  constantly  agitated,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  burn  out,  when  the  wliole  is  thrown 
into  a very  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
waxing  is,  of  course,  done  only  after  the  complété 
volatilization  of  the  mercury. 

After  the  pickle,  the  gilding  has  the  dull  appear- 
ance  of  ochreous  clay,  and  must  be  scratch-brushed. 
The  small  articles  are  brightened  in  a narrow  and  long 
bag,  wliere  they  are  put  with  copper  pearls  or  the  waste 
from  these  pearls,  and  wet  with  water  holding  vine- 
gar.  One  end  of  the  bag  is  attached  to  a strong  nail 
or  peg  on  the  wall,  higher  than  the  operator,  and  the 
other  end  being  taken  in  the  hand,  a to-and-fro  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  bag.  The  gilt  articles  and  the 
copper  granules  roll  over  each  other,  and  become 
mutually  polished.  Lastly,  rinsing,  and  drying  in 
sawdust,  and  sometimes  burnishing,  are  attended  to. 
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Gilding  by  stirring  and  amalgam  may  give  good 
results;  but  most  generally  the  proportion  of  gold 
is  so  sliglit  that  it  not  seldom  happens  than  the  pelli- 
cle  of  gold  remains  in  the  acid  solution  used  for  cool- 
ing,  and  that  the  finished  articles  hâve  nothing  to 
enhance  their  value  but  the  red  from  the  waxing,  and 
the  bright  lustre  from  the  polishing  operation.  These 
coppers,  however,  are  witli  difficulty  oxidized,  as  if 
they  had  been  penetrated  by  the  fatty  substances  of 
the  waxing  composition.  I hâve  analyzed  jewelry, 
claimed  to  hâve  been  gilt  by  stirring  and  gold  amal- 
gam, and  the  gilding  of  wliicli  had  been  found  very 
fine  ; not  a trace  of  gold  could  be  found.  The  entire 
quanti ty  of  the  gold  employed  must  therefore  hâve 
been  left  in  the  acid  pickle,  winch  was  thrown  away. 
I hâve  also  seen  a ver}7  fine  batch  of  gilt  articles,  the 
gold  of  the  amalgam  of  whicli  had  fallen  into  the  char- 
coal  of  the  stove,  where  it  was  found  entire  afterwards. 

Eacli  operator  hasdiis  own  metliod  of  waxing,  and 
varies  its  composition.  That  given  above  sueceeds 
well,  and  I bave  seen  it  often  practised,  and  I use  it 
inyself. 


CHAPTER  XYIT. 

COLD  GILDING  WITII  THE  RAG. 

Cold  Gilding  witli  the  JRag. 

We  shall  not  conclude  the  methods  of  thin  gilding, 
without  mentioning  a very  simple,  and  often  very  use- 
ful,  proccss  of  gilding  silver.  Itwas  formerly,  and  is 
eVen  at  the  présent  time,  used  for  gilding  the  insides 
of  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  articles. 


COLD  GILDING  WITH  THE  RAG. 
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This  process  is  known  ivnder  tbe  name  of  cold  gild- 
incj  with  the  rag,  ivith  i lie  tfiumb,  with  the  cork. 

Dissolve  pure  gold,  finely  laminated,  in  aqua  regia 
made  of — 

Nitric  acid 5 parts. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  . 2 “ 

Nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre)  1 part. 

Heat  carefully  upon  a gentle  lire  ; the  nitric  acid 
décomposés  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
hydrocliloric  acid  combines  witli  the  nitric,  thus  form- 
ing  the  aqua  regia  winch  dissolves  the  gold.  The 
nitrate  of  potassa  remains  mixed  with  the  chloride  of 
gold,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  its  use  is  for. 

When  ail  the  gold  lias  disappeared,  pour  the  cooled 
contents  of  the  flask  into  a flat-bottomed  stoneware 
pan.  Into  this  liquor,  dispose  one  upon  the  other, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  squares  of  pure  linen  clotli, 
and  strike  tliem  with  a glass  rod,  in  order  tliat  they 
become  equally  impregnated  with  the  chloride  of 
gold.  Eacli  square  of  cloth  is  then  taken  with  wooden 
pincers,  well  drained,  and  spread  for  diying  in  a dark 
closet.  When  the  desiccation  is  nearly  complété, 
each  piece  of  cloth,  supported  upon  glass  rods,  is 
placed  on  top  of  a charcoal  tire,  and  soon  takes  tire. 
The  combustion  is  aceelerated  by  the  présence  of  the 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  is  finished  upon  a marble  slab. 
G-rind  the  ashes  under  a muller,  eollect,  and  keep  them 
between  the  folds  of  a parchment  leaf,  around  wliich 
a wet  cloth  has  been  folded.  The  ashes  remain  tliere 
lbr  a week,  but  every  day  they  are  stirred  in  order  to 
hâve  an  equal  wetting  by  the  dainpness  wliich  péné- 
trâtes through  the  parchment. 

The  powder  is  then  ready  to  use,  and  it  is  suflicient 
to  mix  it  upon  a slab  with  a few  drops  of  water,  and 
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to  rub  with  this  paste  the  well-cleaned  surfaces  of  the 
silver  to  bc  gilt.  The  smooth  surfaces  are  rubbed 
with  the  thumb,  the  fillets  or  grooves  with  a fine 
cork  eut  to  the  proper  shape,  and  the  corners  or 
angles  with  a stick  of  soft  wood,  like  linden  or 
poplar.  Lastly,  the  articles  are  burnislied.  This  gild- 
ing  is  very  thin,  but  quite  resisting,  especially  after 
the  action  of  the  burnisliing  tool,  which  bas  incrus- 
tated  the  gold  into  the  pores  of  the  silver.  If  a red 
shade  be  desired  instead  of  a yellow  one,  a small 
proportion  of  pure  copper  is  added  to  the  gold  to  be 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia. 

By  the  action  of  the  fire  during  the  combustion  of 
the  cloth,  a part  of  the  perchloride  of  gold  lias  been 
reduced  to  metallic  gold,  and  the  remainder  lias  been 
transformed  into  protochloride.  The  presence  of  the 
latter  sait  in  the  mixture  seems  to  us  to  cause  the 
adhérence  of  the  deposit,  since  the  protochloride  of 
gold,  in  contact  writh  silver,  décomposés  this  métal 
and  transforma  it  into  chloride,  whereas  the  gold  is 
deposited  in  the  nascent  State,  i.  e.,  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  the  combination  to  take  place. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  gilding  with  the  rag 
will  succeed  just  as  well  by  using  the  ashes  immedi- 
ately  after  the  burning  of  the  cloth  impregnated 
with  perchloride  of  gold;  but  we  liave  preferred  to 
describe  the  operation  such  as  we  liave  seen  it  per- 
formed,  with  ail  its  quasi-mystical  accompaniments. 


GILDING  WITII  TIIE  BRUSH. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

GILDING  WITII  THE  BRUSII  OR  WITH  SHELL  GOLD. 

Gilding  ivitli  tlie  Brush  or  witli  H Shell  Gold. 

The  durability  of  this  gilding  is  that  of  the  glue 
or  cernent  employed,  and  it  is  applied  only  on  yery 
small  surfaces  for  slight  repairs  which  do  not  require 
the  gilding  anew  of  finished  articles. 

The  gold  powder  is  simply  mixed  with  gum-water, 
applied  with  a brush  upon  the  parts  to  be  mended, 
and  allowed  to  dry.  • 

The  gold  powder  is  prepared  by  the  attrition  under 
the  muller  of  the  cuttings  of  gold  beater’s  foil,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  away,  a 
certain  quantity  of  white  lioney  is  added.  "When  it 
is  considered  that  the  powder  is  fine  enough,  the 
paste  is  put  into  water,  by  which  the  honey  is  dis- 
solved.  After  several  wasliings,  settlings,  and  de- 
cantings,  the  powder  is  allowed  to  dry.  In  case  of 
hurry,  the  washing  may  be  performed  upon  a paper 
filter.  The  dry  powder  is  again  ground  with  a little 
gummy  or  mucilaginous  water,  and  the  paste  pro- 
duced  spread  over  a small  porcelain  cup,  or  more 
generally  over  the  inside  of  a mussel  shell. 

If  a powder  of  green  gold  be  desired,  silver  foil  is 
mixed  with  the  gold  cuttings.  An  addition  of  rose 
copper  foil  produces  a red  gold.  It  is,  however,  pré- 
férable to  use  foils  laminated  from  alloys  made  for  the 
purpose. 
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We  may  say,  in  advance,  that  the  préparation  m 
the  same  for  silver  powder  employed  for  mending 
slight  defects  in  silver  articles  not  exposed  to  friction. 

Every  gilder  should  hâve  at  hand  a complété  stock 
of  these  various  powders,  which  will  save  him  a great 
deal  of  tedious  work. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GALVANO-GILDING  OR  GOLD  ELECTROPLATING. 

Gold  Electro'plaling . 

Gilding  by  the  hattery  présents  the  advantage  of 
heing  easily  applied  to  ail  the  usual  metals,  and  of 
producing  deposits,  the  thickness  of  which  is  entirely 
regulated  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  in  electro-gilding  to  use 
a battery,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  contact  of 
two  heterogeneous  metals,  especially  within  an  acid  or 
saline  Jiquor,  is  suffîcient  to  produce  electricity. 
Electro-gilding,  therefore,  will  take  place  each  time, 
that,  in  a proper  gold  solution,  there  is  contact  between 
an  electro-negative  métal  and  an  electro-positive  one. 

We  hâve  already  stated  that,  in  gilding  silver  by 
dipping,  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  by  the 
contact  of  copper  or  zinc  rods  which  act  like  the 
positive  élément  of  a feeble  battery,  the  négative  élé- 
ment of  which  is  represented  by  the  silver.  We  shall 
see,  further  on,  that  it  is  suffîcient  to  plunge  the  arti- 
cles, attaehed  by  zinc  wires,  into  gold  baths  prepared 
for  the  use  of  batteries,  to  bave  the  operation  taking 
place  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a separate  battery. 
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It  is,  therefore,  well  understood  that  what  we  call 
electro-gilding,  or,  in  a more  general  way,  ele’ctro-de- 
posit,  is  the  dcposit  obtained  by  an  electric  current, 
whatever  be  its  mode  of  production.  But  we  sliall 
describe  more  particularly,  as  being  more  general,  the 
methods  and  formulai  which  require  generators  of 
electricity  separated  from  the  baths. 

Electro-gilding  is  done  with  the  aid  of  beat,  or  in 
the  cold.  This  latter  method  is  especially  employed 
for  those  large  pièces,  like  docks,  chandeliers,  etc., 
which  will  otlierwise  require  the  heating  of  great  vol- 
umes of  liquid. 

Electro-gilding  by  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  per- 
fectly  well  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
when  small  articles,  such  as  forks,  spoons,  knives, 
snuff-boxes,  etc.,  are  to  be  gilt. 

Let  us  here  say  that  hot  gilding  otfers  several 
advantages  over  the  method  in  the  cold.  The  de- 
posits  are  more  smooth  and  clean,  the  color  is  deeper, 
and  the  articles,  removed  from  the  batli,  may  not  re- 
quire eoloring.  We  may,  therefore,  correct  the  mis- 
taken  idea,  so  often  to  be  met  in  the  arts,  and  due  to 
the  facility  of  obtaining  pleasing  but  not  durable  de- 
posits  with  very  little  gold  by  hot  baths,  that  gildings 
made  by  the  hot  method  resist  less  than  those  obtained 
in  the  cold  way. 

W e say,  on  the  contrary,  that  with  the  same  quan- 
tity  of  gold , gilding  by  lieat  is  much  more  durable  than 
that  obtained  from  cold  baths.  Everybody  knows  that 
ail  electro-dcposits,  including  those  of  gold,  are  no- 
thing  else  than  cobwebs,  the  meshes  of  which  are  more 
or  less  close.  Is  it  not  évident  that,  with  a cold  bath 
and  upon  a cold  article,  the  network  will  remain  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  deposit;  whereas,  if  into  a hot 
10 
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bath  we  plunge  a cold  surface,  this  will  expand  by 
the  beat  and  présent  to  the  deposit  a larger  surface, 
which,  contracting  by  cooling,  will  condense  at  the 
sanie  time  the  meshes  of  the  network  of  the  gold 
deposit? 

Another  proof  of  the  superiority  of  hot  over  cold 
gilding  is  that  we  cannot  gild  by  the  latter  method 
steel,  tin,  or  lead,  which  may  be  gilt  in  hot  haths. 
These  also  dissolve  easily  the  fatty  bodies  or  the  ox- 
ides which  may  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  articles, 
and  thus  aid  the  success  of  the  operation. 

To  sum  up,  the  want  of  durability  is  not  due  to  the 
use  of  hot  baths,  but  to  the  thinness  and  beauty  of 
the  deposit  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  the  hot 
method,  and  with  which,  unhappily,  too  many  gilders 
content  tliemselves. 

| 

Cold  Electro-gilding  Baths. 

■ 

The  proportions  and  the  nature  of  the  salts  employed 
may  vary  ad  infinitum-;  but  here  are  three  formulæ 
which  are  in  general  use  and  give  satisfactory  results. 

First  Formula. 

BATH  WITH  GOLD  AMMONIUM. 

Water  (better  distilled)  ...  10  litres. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  (ordinary  10  per 

cent) 300  grammes. 

Pure  gold  ......  100 

Ammonia  (aqua  ammonia)  . . . 500  “ 

This  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

1.  Heat  in  a glass  balloon  or  flask  the  100  grammes 
of  gold  with  250  grammes  of  pure  hydrocliloric  acid, 
and  125  grammes  of  pure  nitric  acid.  When  the 
gold  is  dissol ved,  continue  the  heat  in  order  to  expel 
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the  excess  of  acid  fumes,  and  until  the  color  of  the 
syrupy  liquid  is  dark  red,  nearly  black.  Remove  then 
from  the  tire,  and  dissolve  the  brown-yellow  crystal- 
line  mass  formed  by  cooling,  in  011e  or  two  litres  ol‘ 
water,  and  pour  into  a large  porcelain  dish. 

Add  to  this  liquid  the  500  grammes  of  ammonia, 
which  immediately  produce  an  abundant  yellowish 
precipitate  of  gold  ammonium,  or  ammoniuret  of 
gold.  Throw  the  whole  upon  filtering  paper,  and  the 
filtered  liquid,  which  is  slightly  yellow  and  still  con- 
tains  traces  of  gold,  is  kept  with  the  saved  waste. 
Wash  several  times  with  cold  water  the  precipitate 
remaining  upon  the  filter,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of 
ammonia. 

The  ammoniuret  of  gold  should  not  be  dried,  be- 
cause  it  is  fulminating,  i.  e.,  détonâtes  by  a slight 
shock  or  friction. 

2.  Dissolve  in  the  vessel  used  as  a bath,  and  in  the 
ten  litres  of  water,  the  300  grammes  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Filter,  if  neeessary,  and  add 
the  wet  gold  ammonium,  which  is  rapidly  dissolved 
by  stirring,  and  forms  a clear  gold  bath.  But  before 
using  it  cold,  the  ammonia  should  be  expelled  by 
boiling  it  for  about  one  hour. 

For  a newly  prepared  cold  electro-gilding  bath,  I 
iprefer  the  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium,  which,  on 
account  of  the  potassa  it  contains,  renders  the  liquor 
a better  conductor  of  the  electricity.  On  the  other 
hand,  I prefer,  for  the  préservation  of  the  strength, 
the  pure  cyanide,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
constant  composition,  and  does  not  load  the  solution 
with  foreign  salts. 

The  gold  solution  for  maintaining  the  metallic 
strength  of  the  bath  is  prepared  as  follows:  Trans- 
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form  the  gold  into  ammoniuret,  as  indicated  above, 
and  suspend  the  product  in  water  (1  litre  for  100 
grammes  of  gold),  then  add  cyanide  of  potassium 
until  the  liquor  is  colorless.  If  there  were  not  a suf- 
ficiency  of  water  with  the  gold  ammonium,  the  liquor 
would  be  dark  red,  and  could  not  be  decolorized  by 
an  excess  of  cyanide;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  in- 
convenience  in  introducing  this  liquor  into  the  im- 
poverished  hath. 

Second  Formula. 

BATH  WITII  THE  DOUBLE  CYANIDE  OF  QOLD  AND  POTASSIUM. 

Water  (preferably  distilled)  ...  10  litres. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure  . . . 200  grammes, 

or  ordinary  cyanide,  according  to  strength,  300  to  400  “ 

Pure  gold 100  “ 

For  the  préparation  of  the  bath,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows  : — 

1.  Make  a neutral  chloride  of  gold,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  formula,  and,  when  cold  and  crystallized,  dis- 
solve it  in  2 litres  of  water.  Filter  if  needed. 

2.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  in  8 litres  of  water,  filter 
f needed,  and  mix  the  two  solutions,  whicli  become 
colorless. 

When,  hefore  using  it,  it  is  possible  to  boil  this  bath 
or  half  an  hour,  it  becomes  a better  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity,  and  the  gilding  is  more  uniform. 

Its  strength  is  maintained  by  additions  of  neutral 
chloride  of  gold  and  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  (from 
1 to  1.5  gramme  of  pure  cyanide  to  1 gramme  of  gold 
used). 

These  two  formulæ  of  baths  may  be  diluted  with 
once  or  twice  their  volume  of  water;  the  gilding  will 
remain  fine,  but  the  proportion  of  gold  deposited  is 
less  in  a given  length  of  time. 
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Third  Formula. 


BAT  H WITII  PRUSSIATE  OF  GOLD. 


Cyanoferride  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of 
potassa)  ...... 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  pure 
Chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac)  . 

Gold  (transformed  into  cbloride)  . 

Water 


200  grammes. 
150  “ 

30  “ 

15  “ 

10  litres. 


Boil  togethcr  ail  the  salts,  less  the  chloride  of  gold, 
separate  by  filtration  the  preeipitate  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  add  then  the  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  a little 
water,  and  allow  the  bath  to  cool  off. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  any  kind  of  gold  sait,  and 
the  oxide  or  even  the  fincly  comminuted  métal,  may 
take  the  place  of  the  chloride  of  gold  ; but  this  latter 
should  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  facility  of  its 
préparation,  and  of  its  solubility.* 

A few  operators  prefer  the  ammoniuret  of  gold 
(gold  ammonium)  prepared  as  in  the  first  formula. 

The  addition  of  a little  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid 
produces  a brighter,  but  thinner,  gilding. 

The  indicated  cyanides  may  be  replaced  by  cyanides 
or  prussiates  with  other  eartliy  or  alkaline  bases,  pro- 
vided  tliey  are  soluble;  such  are  the  cyanides  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  ammonium. 

Cold  gilding  baths  are  generally  kept  in  vessels  of 


* The  use  of  the  cyanide  of  gold,  extolled  by  certain  merchants 
of  Chemical  products,  results  in  their  selling  very  dear  a product 
which  contains  but  a small  proportion  of  métal.  Any  kind  of 
gold  sait  will  be  transformed  into  cyanide  b}'  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  it  is  entirely  useless  to  pay  $6  for  a product  which 
contains  but  $2  or  $3  worth  of  métal.  The  small  proportion  of 
chloride  of  potassium  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  the 
chloride  of  gold  into  cyanide  does  not  prevent  the  good  working 
of  the  baths. 
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stoneware,  earthenware,  or  porcelain  ; but  for  large 
volumes  of  liquor  we  use  wooden  troughs  lined  with 
gutta  percha  plates. 

The  sides  of  the  trough  support  anodes  of  laminated 
gold  (Fig.  64),  winch  dip  entirely  into  the  liquor, 

Fig.  64. 


and  are  lield  by  small  platinum  wires.  They  are 
connected  with  the  positive  pôle  of  the  battery. 
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The  articles  to  be  gilt  are  suspended,  by  means  of 
’ metallic  slinging  wires,  to  a movable  frame  of  clean 
brass  rods  connected  with  the  négative  pôle. 

The  deposit  of  gold  is  often  pure  yellow,  but  it  has 
tsometimes  a dull  and  earthy  gray  color.  In  the 
latter  case  \ve  are  obliged  to  scratch-brush  it  a long 
time  and  with  the  greatest  care,  and  then  to  pass  it 
through  the  or  moulu  coloring. 

The  gold  anode  not  only  conducts  the  electricity, 
but  also  maintains  the  metallic  strengtli  of  the  bath 
up  to  a certain  point.  Theoretically,  as  much  gold 
should  be  dissol ved  frora  the  anode,  as  there  is  gold 
deposited  upon  the  other  pôle  ; but  in  practice,  wre 
are  obliged  to  add  now  and  then,  either  the  oxide  or 
the  chloride  of  gold,  and  a certain  proportion  of  cya- 
nide  of  potassium  to  make  up  for  that  transformed 
into  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cyanate  of  ammonia. 

The  proportion  of  cyanide  is  about  double  that  of 
the  chloride  of  gold  added.  We  ascertain,  however, 
by  the  color  of  the  bath  and  the  shade  of  the  deposit, 
if  the  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  gold  is  too  great, 
in  which  case  we  add  more  cyanide. 

If  gold  prédominâtes,  the  deposit  is  quite  black  or 
dark  red;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  cyanide  is  in  ex- 
cess,  the  gilding  is  very  slow  and  g ray,  and  it  will  often 
happen  that  pièces  already  gilt  will  lose  their  gold. 

Some  gilders,  in  order  not  to  increase  the  spécifié 
gravity  of  their  liquors  by  the  addition  of  new  salts, 
add  a little  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  displacing  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonates,  forms  with  them  new 
cyanides.  This  process  is  costly,  and  propagates  the 
employment  of  the  most  poisonous  substances.  It 
will  be  préférable  to  add  some  water  with  the  new 
salts,  or  to  substitute  for  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
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the  cjanide  of  calcium,  which,  reacting  upon  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  in  the  bath,  forma  a soluble  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  cyanide  of  ammonium  may  also  be  em- 
ployed,  and  will,  by  double  décomposition,  give  rise 
to  carbonate  of  ammonia  wliich  is  volatile. 

Notwithstanding  tbese  inconveniences,  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  nearly  always  employed,  because  its 
préparation  is  more  easy  and  cheap. 

When  the  batli  does  not  act,  the  gold  anode  must 
be  removed  from  it,  otherwise  it  will  be  dissolved,  and 
the  bath  will  contai n too  much  métal. 

If  the  anode  were  partly  immersed  in  the  bath,  it 
would  be  rapidly  eut  at  the  level  of  the  licpiid  ; and 
for  this  reason  we  hâve  recommended  the  employment 
of  platinum  wires  which  are  not  acted  upon.* 

Cold  electro-gilding,  in  opposition  to  the  bot 
method,  should  be  doue  slowly  ; and  the  operator 
will  hâve  to  look  often  at  the  pièces  in  the  bath  in 
order  to  scratch-brush  those  with  an  irregular  deposit, 
or  with  dark  spots. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  constantly  modify  the  surface 
of  the  anode,  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  articles, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  should  be  often  changed 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  élé- 
ments, or  the  strength  or  the  volume  of  the  liquors 
in  the  battery.  With  too  much  intensity  in  the  cur- 
rent, the  deposit  is  black  or  red  ; it  is  yellow  with  the 

* We  should  notice  as  a remarkable  plienoraenon,  that  the  so- 
lutions of  cyanides,  even  without  the  action  ol  the  electric  cur- 
rent, rapidly  dissolve  in  the  cold  or  at  a moderate  température  ail 
the  metals  except  platinum  ; and  that  at  the  boiling  point,  they 
hâve  scarcely  any  action  upon  the  metals. 
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proper  amount  of  electricity.  With  a weak  current 
thosc  portions  only  opposite  the  anode  become 
covered  with  gold  ; it  is  therefore  recommended  to 
change  the  position  of  the  objects  often,  in  order 
that  the  deposit  be  régulai*.  With  freshly  prepared 
baths,  it  oflen  happens  that  surfaces  already  gilt  will 
lose  their  gold  by  changing  their  positions  ; tlius,  for 
instance,  if  the  inside  of  a snuff-box  is  gilt  when 
opposite  the  gold  anode,  it  may  be  ungilt  by  pre- 
senting  the  outside  to  the  soluble  anode.  When  this 
phenomenon  takes  place,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  the 
bath  contains  too  mucli  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  too 
little  gold,  or  that  the  electric  current  is  too  weak. 

When  the  deposit  obtained  in  cold  baths  is  un- 
satisfactory  in  appearance,  although  the  quantity  is 
sufficient,  the  proper  sliade  or  tone  may  be  imparted 
by  the  following  methods  : — 

1.  The  gilt  article  is  steepedin  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  binoxide  of  mercury,  until  its  color  lias  become 
white.  It  is  heated  afterwards  to  volatilize  the  mer- 
cury, and  lastly  scratch-brushed. 

2.  Plunge  the  article  into  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  then  heat  it  until  abundant  white  fumes  are 
disengaged,  and  throw  it,  still  hot,  into  a weakpickle 
of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  acid  lias  de- 
stroyed  the  organic  impurities  wliich  may  exist  in 
the  deposit,  and  reduces  to  the  metallic  State  the 
subsalts  of  gold. 

3.  Smear  the  gilt  article  with  a thick  magma  of 
water  and  powdered  borax,  or  with  bi  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  heat  until 
igneous  fusion  takes  place.  Then  put  the  article 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  borax 
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or  the  biphosphate,  and  leaves  the  gold  with  its 
natural  bright  lustre. 

Xote. — When,  after  scratch-brushing  small  gilt  articles,  thcir 
color  is  notentirely  satisfactory,  it  may  be  improved  by  plunging 
the  articles  agaiu  into  the  bath  but  for  one  instant,  and  then 
immediately  into  boiling  water. 

In  gilding  German  silver,  A.  Watt  recoin mends  that  the  solu- 
tion should  be  worked  at  rather  a low  température,  and  with  a 
less  surface  of  anode.  The  solution  should  be  just  so  weak  in 
precious  métal,  that  the  German  silver  will  not  precipitate  the  gold 
without  the  aid  of  the  battery  ; otherwise  the  deposit  will  take 
place  so  rapidly  that  the  gold  will  peel  off  when  being  burnished, 
or  even  scratch-brushed Trans. 


GOLD  ELECTROPL ATIN G IN  HOT  BATHS — GREEN  GOLD 
— WHITE  GOLD — RED  GOLD — PINK,  OR  NEW  GOLD. 


We  hâve  already  stated  that  this  sort  of  gilding 
is  more  regular,  more  rapidly  obtained,  and  possesses 
a deeper  shade,  than  that  by  cold  baths. 

The  composition  of  the  liquors  may  be  varied 
greatly;  but  we  shall  indicate  only  four  formulæ 
which  we  use  every  day,  and  which  we  can  warrant. 

These  formulæ  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  their 
value,  the  first  one  being  the  best. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


Gold  Electroplating  in  hot  batlis. 


First  Formula. 


Phosphate  of  soda  (crystallized)  . 
Bisulphite  of  soda  .... 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure  . 

Pure  gold  (to  be  transformed  into  chloride) 
Rain  or  distilled  water  .... 


600  grammes. 
100  “ 

10  “ 

10  “ 

10  litres. 
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This  formula  is  equally  satisfactory  for  the  rapid 
electro-gilding  of  silver,  bronze,  copper,  maillechort, 
and  other  alloys  rich  in  copper.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  gilding  wrought  and  cast  iron  and  steel  directly, 
that  is  to  say,  without  a previous  coat  of  copper,  the 
formula  is  modified  as  follows  : — 


Distilled  water 

Phosphate  of  soda  .... 

Bisulphite  of  soda  .... 

Cyanide  of  potassium  (pure)  . 

Gold  (for  a perfectly  neutral  chloride*) 


10  litres. 

500  grammes. 
125  “ 

5 “ 

10  “ 


If,  on  the  contrary,  we  hâve  to  gild  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  or  the  alloys  of  these  metals,  it  is  then 
always  préférable  to  give  them  a previous  coat  of 
copper,  or  at  least  to  begin  the  gilding  in  a liot  gold 
electro-bath,  nearly  worn  ont,  and  to  scratch-brush 
the  articles  carefully.  The  gilding  is  completed  in  a 
new  hot  bath,  with  quite  an  energetic  current. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  HOT  ELECTRO-GILDING  BATH 
BY  THE  PRECEDING  FORMULA. 

TVre  proceed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Into  a porcelain  dish,  or  into  an  enamelled  cast- 
iron  kettle  heated  over  a charcoal  stove,  put  8 litres 
of  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  dissolve  in  it,  by  the 
aid  of  stirring,  the  600  grammes  of  crystallized  phos- 

* It  should  be  well  understood,  once  for  ail,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  indicated  is  that  of  the  métal  employed  and  not  that 
of  the  resulting  sait.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mind  the 
weight  of  the  chloride,  if  we  hâve  dissolved  10  grammes  of  gold 
in  aqua  regia.  Those  persons  who  buy  the  chloride  of  gold  al- 
ready  prepared,  will  remember  that  10  parts  of  metallic  gold  cor- 
respond to  about  18  parts  of  neutral  chloride,  or  to  20  or  22  parts 
of  acid  chloride  such  as  is  sold  in  Chemical  stores. 
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phate  of  soda.  TVhen  this  sait  is  entirely  dissolved, 
remove  tbe  liquor  from  tlie  tire,  filter  it  if  necessary, 
and  allow  it  to  cool  off. 

2.  Introduce  into  a glass  flask  10  grammes  of  finely 
laminated  gold,  with  15  grammes  of  pure  nitric  acid 
and  25  grammes  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat 
slowly  until  ail  the  gold  has  dissolved,  and  then  more 
rapidly  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  There  should 
remain  in  the  balloon  only  a thick  liquid  of  ablackish- 
red  color.  Remove  then  the  flask  from  the  lire,  and 
by  cooling  the  contents  form  a brown-red  crystalline 
mass. 

3.  Dissolve  in  a porcelain  dish,  and  in  1 litre  of 
water,  100  grammes  of  bisulphite  of  soda  and  5 to  10 
grammes  (according  to  the  case)  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

4.  Dissolve  then  the  neutral  chloride  of  gold  in  the 
tenth  litre  of  water,  and  pour  it  slowly  (stirring  ail 
the  while  with  a glass  rod),  into  the  cold  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  This  mixture  acquires  a greenish- 
yellow  tinge;  and  without  losing  time,  pour  into 
the  mixture  the  solution  of  bisulphite  and  of  cyanide. 
The  whole  liquor  soon  becomes  colorless,  and  the 
gilding  bath  is  ready. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  to  cool  off,  the  chloride  of  gold  were  thrown 
into  it  while  hot,  there  would  be  danger  of  a partial 
réduction  of  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a metallic  red  or 
yellow  powder. 

To  sum  up,  a good  préparation  of  the  bath  re- 
quires  : — 

1.  The  solution  of  G00  grammes  of  phosphate  of 
soda  in  8 litres  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  oÿ ; 

2.  The  solution,  in  the  ninth  litre  of  water,  of  the 
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chloride  resulting  from  the  10  grammes  of  water,  and 
its  graduai  mixing  with  the  former  solution  ; 

3.  The  solution  in  the  tenth  litre  of  water,  of  100 
grammes  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  10  grammes  of 
pure  cyanide,  and  the  mixing  of  this  last  solution 
with  the  preceding  ones. 

AVe  cannot  approve  of  the  practice  of  many  gilders 
who  substitute  ordinary  for  distilled  water,  dissolve 
ail  the  salts  togetlier,  except  the  chloride  of  gold,  and 
add  the  last  to  the  hot  liquid.  This  method  is  cer- 
tainly  more  rapid,  but  always  produces  turbid  baths, 
the  working  of  which  is  uncertain. 

The  hot  electro-gilding  baths  are  kept  in  porcelain 
dishes  for  small  quantities  of  liquor,  but  with  large 
volumes,  enamelled  cast-iron  kettles  are  employed. 
They  are  kept  at  a température  which  may  vary  from 
50°  to  80°  C. 

Small  articles,  like  brooches,  bracelets,  and  jewelry 
ware  in  general,  are  kept  in  the  right  hand  with  the 
conducting  wire,  and  plunged  and  constantly  agi- 
tated  in  the  bath.  The  left  hand  holds  the  anode  of 
platinum  wire,  wThich  is  steeped  more  or  less  in  the 
liquor,  according  to  the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be 
gilt. 

Large  pièces  are  suspended  to  one  or  more  brass 
rods,  and  as  with  the  platinum  anode,  are  not  moved 
about. 

The  gilding  is  very  rapid,  and  a sufficient  thick- 
ness  is  obtained  after  a few  minutes. 

The  shade  of  the  gold  deposit  is  modified  by  dip- 
ping  the  platinum  anode  more  or  less  into  the  liquor. 
If  it  dips  but  a little,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the 
articles,  the  gilding  is  pale  ; by  immers ing  it  more 
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and  more,  tlie  shade  will  become  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  it  is  red. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  platinum  anode  is  con- 
nected  by  a conducting  wire  to  the  positive  pôle  of 
the  battery,  and  that  the  conducting  wire  starting 
from  the  négative  pôle  touches  or  supports  the  arti- 
cles to  be  gilt. 

Generally,  gilders  of  small  jewelry  nearly  exhaust 
their  batlis  ; and  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  give  satis- 
factory  results,  make  a new  one,  and  keep  the  old 
bath  for  colored  golds,  as  sliall  be  explained  further 
on,  or  for  beginning  the  gilding  of  articles  which  are 
scratch-bruslied  and  then  finished  in  a fresli  bath. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  gild  large  pièces  maintain 
the  strength  of  their  baths  by  successive  additions 
of  chloride  of  gold,  or,  what  is  better,  of  equal  parts  of 
gold  ammonium  and  pure  cyanide  of  potassium.  In 
this  manner  baths  may  be  made  to  last  a long  time, 
but  they  are  open  to  the  inconvenience  of  furnishing 
a red  or  green  gilding,  if  many  articles  of  copper  or 
of  silver  hâve  been  gilt  in  them. 

As  a general  rule,  it  is  préférable  to  replace  the 
impoverished  baths  by  fresh  ones,  instead  of  keeping 
up  their  strength  by  additions  of  métal. 

The  articles  of  copper  or  its  alloys  should  be  per- 
fectly  cleansed,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  will  be  passed  or  not,  through  a veiy  diluted 
solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury.  Silver 
requires  to  be  heated,  dipped,  and  perfectly  scratch- 
bruslied.  For  this  latter  métal,  the  gilding  should 
be  strong,  in  order  to  prevent  the  corners  and  raised 
parts  from  soon  becoming  white  and  bare  ; and,  when 
practicable,  a good  précaution  will  be  to  give  it  a 
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coat  of  copperor  brass,  or  at  least  a first  gilding  in 
an  old  bath. 

Second  Formula. 


Phosphate  of  soda 

. . 400  grammes. 

Bisulphite  of  soda 

100  “ 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa 

50  “ 

Caustic  potassa 

50  “ 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

15  “ 

Pure  gold  for  neutral  chloride  . 

15  “ 

B.ain  or  distilled  water 

a 

. . 10  litres. 

AU  the  substances  except  the  chloride  of  gold  may 
be  dissolved  together,  and  filtered  if  necessary  ; then 
the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  is  added.  This 
bath  is  heated  at  from  50°  to  60°  C.,  and  produces  a 
very  fine  gilding,  but  it  requires  quite  an  intense 
electric  current.  It  does  not  suit  for  the  direct  gild- 
ing of  iron  or  Steel. 

Third  Formula. 


Yellow  prussiate  of  potassa 

150  grammes 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  pure 

50  “ 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 

20  « 

Pure  gold  for  neutral  chloride  . 

10  “ 

Water 

5 litres. 

Thefirst  three  salts  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered  ; after  cooling,  the  gold  solution 
is  added,  and  the  wliole  brought  again  to  a boil  for 
half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  replace  the  evaporated 
water. 

Fourth  Formula. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure  ...  50  grammes. 

Gold,  for  neutral  chloride  . . . . 10  “ 

Water  3 litres. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold  in  the  whole  of  the 
water,  and  add  the  cyanide  which  becomes  dissolved 
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and  makes  the  liquor  colorless.  Tliis  bath  may  be 
employed  almost  without  regard  to  température,  and 
its  simple  formula  should  render  it  préférable  to  ail 
others,  were  it  not  that  it  is  not  uniform  in  its  work- 
ing.  This  bath  is  especially  open  to  the  objection  of 
ungilding  one  face  of  the  object  while  the  other  face 
becomes  gilt,  or  of  producing  a red  gilding  at  the 
bottom  and  a yellow  one  at  the  top.  This  inconve- 
nience,  and  several  others,  will  partly  disappear  by  a 
long  ébullition. 

The  first  formula  alone  suits  for  the  direct  gilding 
of  wrought  iron,  polished  cast  iron,  and  Steel.  The 
gilding  obtained  witli  the  other  receipts  upon  these 
metals  does  not  adhéré  well,  and  sometimes  not  at  ail. 

For  gilding  polished  Steel  without  the  interposition 
of  copper,  it  will  be  well,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  to 
diminish  by  one-half  the  proportion  of  cyanide  indi- 
cated  in  the  first  formula;  wewill  therefore  employ  5 
grammes  of  cyanide  for  .10  of  gold. 

The  articles  of  steel,  after  cleansing  by  alkalies,  are 
rapidly  passed  through  a very  diluted  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  wiped  ofî*  when  practicable,  and 
dipped  into  a very  hot  bath  with  an  intense  galvanic 
current  at  the  beginning,  which  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished  afterwards  by  partly  withdrawing  the  platinum 
anode. 

Small  articles  of  steel,  such  as  pens,  watch  liands, 
etc.,  are  threaded  upon  a thin  brass  wire,  and  sepa- 
rated  one  frorn  the  other  by  glass  beads.  After  clean- 
sing, they  are  put  into  the  boiling  bath,  rinsed,  and 
dried  and  polished  in  hot  and  dry  sawdust. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  HOT  ELEGTRO- 

GILDING. 

Hot,  like  cold,  baths  may  be  more  concentrated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  di- 
minished  without  changing  the  proportions  of  the 
salts  and  of  tlie  gold.  But  I hâve  always  found  it 
préférable,  in  practice,  to  use  diluted  solutions,  which 
deliver  the  métal  in  smaller  quantity,  in  agiven  time, 
but  with  a better  aggregation  of  its  molécules. 

Instead  of  suspending  the  articles  in  a state  of 
immobility  in  the  hot  baths,  they  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  kept  in  constant  agitation.  In  this 
manner  there  is  no  différence  of  spécifie  gravity 
among  the  layers  of  the  liquor,  and  the  gilding 
possesses  an  uniform  col  or. 

A soluble  anode  of  gold  is  rarely  employed  when 
electro-gilding  by  the  aid  of  heat;  a foil  or  a wire  ot 
platinum  is  preferred,  and  rightly  so,  since  it  is  not 
dissolved,  and  is  more  handy  for  regulating  the  in- 
tensity  of  the  current,  by  immersing  it  more  or  less 
into  the  liquid.  This  anode  allows,  with  the  same 
bath  and  battery,  the  deposit  of  gold  with  three 
different  shades  : a pale  color,  with  the  anode  dipping 
but  slightly  ; a yellow  color,  when  the  immersion  is 
greater;  and  a red  gold,  if  the  whole  anode  is  in  the 
liquor.  These  various  shades  are  simply  due  to 
different  modes  of  aggregation  of  the  gold  molécules, 
and  this  phenomenon  is  the  more  striking  as  we 
operate  with  baths  holding  alloys.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  a bath  of  pink  gold,  composed  of  gold,  copper, 
and  silver,  we  may  at  will,  and  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  length  of  the  platinum  anode  in  the 
liquor,  impart  to  the  deposit  a white,  yellow,  or  red 
11 
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shade,  since  the  varions  métal  s require  for  their 
réduction  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  gal- 
vanic  current. 

Therefore,  with  hot  electro-gilding  batlis,  and  es- 
pecially  with  small  articles,  a skillful  operator  will 
keep  them  with  liis  right  hand  constantly  moving  in 
the  liquid,  while  the  left  hand  is  employed  in  chang- 
ing  the  position  of  the  platinum  anode,  so  as  to  suit 
the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  articles,  and  obtain 
the  desired  shade. 

Ail  the  hot  electro-gilding  batlis  may  bave  their 
strength  maintained  by  successive  additions  of  chlo- 
ride  of  gold  with  a proper  proportion  of  the  other 
salts  ; but  we  soon  ascertain  tliat  with  the  increasing 
density  of  the  liquid,  the  results  become  inferior,  and 
that  it  is  préférable  to  wear  out  the  bath  entirely  and 
to  préparé  a new  one. 

When  a bath  becomes  exliausted,  the  gilding  is 
red  if  much  copper  lias  been  gilt  in  it,  and  green  in 
the  case  of  silver  articles.  It  may  be  used  then  for 
a first  coat  upon  objects  whicli  are  finished  in  a new 
bath. 

Electro-gilding,  either  by  the  cold  or  hot  method, 
may  présent  many  different  colorations  due  some- 
times,  as  already  said,  to  different  modes  of  molecular 
aggregation,  but  oftener  to  the  alloy  of  other  metals 
with  gold.  Thus  green  or  white  golds  resuit  from 
the  simultaneous  deposit  of  gold  and  silver  in  various 
proportions  ; red  gold  from  the  alloy  of  copper  and 
gold;  and  pink  gold  from  the  combination  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper. 
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Gh'een  and  J Vhite  Golds. 

It  is  sufficient,  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained,  to  add  to  011e  of  the  above  baths  a solution 
of  the  double  cyanide  of  si  1 ver  and  iiotassium  or  a 
diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  tints  will 
vary  from  a leek  green  to  a very  pale  whitish-yellow. 
Tins  kind  of  gilding  mixed  upon  the  same  articles 
with  red,  yellow,  or  pink  gold,  will  produce  splendid 
leflects  of  contrast,  esjJecially  upon  chased  parts,  where 
!the  green  gold  lias  a velvety  lustre. 

lied  Gold 

Is  obtained  by  mixing  in  suitable  proportions  the 
telectro-copper  bath  already  described  with  one  of 
?the  baths  for  electro-gilding.  We  may  also  use  an 
•°ld  batli  in  which  a great  many  copper  articles  hâve 
Ibeen  gilt,  and  use  a quite  intense  current  of  elec- 
itricity.  Yellow  gilding  may  be  made  to  pass  to  red, 
‘by  heating  it  after  it  lias  been  covered  with  a paste  of 
aacetate  of  copper,  cream  of  tartar,  and  common  sait, 
■called  green  for  red  by  old  gilders  (see  this  term  in 
tthe  chapter  on  Chemical  Piioducts  at  the  end  of 
’this  work).  The  heated  piece  is  plunged  into  a 
•weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  scratch- 
brushed  afterwards. 

Pink  Gold  or  New  Gold. 

Tins  kind  of  gilding  requires  many  précautions, 
and  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  not  only  on  account 
of  the^  different  tendency  of  the  various  metals  to 
galvanic  décomposition,  but  also  because  the  jewellers 
liisagree  as  to  the  proper  shade.  The  gilder  should 
axpect  trouble  on  that  account,  since  lie  will  hâve  to 
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vary  the  shade  for  each  customer,  some  preferring  a 
gilding  slightly  yellower,  and  others  redder  or  whiter. 
In  oui*  opinion,  pink  gilding,  to  be  perfect,  should 
présent  at  the  same  time  the  red,  yellow,  and  white 
shades,  in  such  a manner  that  a practised  eye  will 
distinguish  them.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  by  these  mixed  tints,  which  can  be 
remembered  only  after  haying  been  seen. 

Some  time  ago,  the  varions  shades  of  pink  were 
obtained  by  gilding  in  the  following  bath  at  different 
températures,  and  under  currents  of  variable  inten- 
sity,  the  articles  already  yellow  gilt  by  battery  or  by 
dipping.  This  bath  was  composed  of — 

New  silver  bath  ......  1 part 

New  gold  bath  (hot  gilding)  ....  25  parts 

New  copper  bath 15  “ 

This  formula,  contained  in  the  first  édition  of  this 
work,  possesses  no  çegularity  in  the  working,  and 
may  give  to  a first  batch  of  articles  a white  color,  to 
the  second  a red  gilding,  and  to  the  third  a dull,  dark 
shade. 

At  the  présent  time  we  use  the  following  me- 
thods  1 — 

The  articles  are  first  gilt  yellow  by  the  formula  of 
the  pyrophosphate  bath  for  dipping,  or  by  that  of  the 
hot  electro-bath.  Then,  without  drying,  but  keeping 
them  in  fresh  water,  small  lots  or  packages  are  made 
weighing  from  30  to  50  grammes  each,  which  are 
liglitly  passed  through  the  mercurial  solution,  and 
then  red  gilt  in  an  old  and  hot  bath  (where  a great 
deal  of  copper  has  already  been  gilt),  or  in  a new 
bath  composed  of  ten  parts  of  hot  electro-gilding 
bath  (first  formula,  Chapter  XX.),  and  three  to  four 
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parts  of  the  coppering  solution  (tirst  formula,  with 
battery,  Chapter  IX.). 

According  as  the  electric  current  is  more  or  less 
intense,  so  is  the  gilding  more  or  less  red.  For 
imparting  to  it  the  whitish  tint  of  many  articles  gilt 
by  stirring  and  of  the  gold  alloy  for  jewelry  con- 
trolled  b}7-  law,  the  red  gilding  is  passed  through  a 
boiling  and  nearly  exhausted  bath  of  pyrophosphate, 
to  which  lias  been  added  one-tenth,  or  a twentieth, 
or  a thirtieth  of  its  volume  of  a silver  bath,  or  simply 
a few  drops  of  a conoentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  A few  gilders  simply  pass  their  red  gilding 
through  a cold  silver  bath  by  dipping.  In  whatever 
manner  we  operate,  a blush  of  silver  is  deposited 
upon,  and  wliitens  more  or  less,  the  red  gilding. 

This  gilding  should  be  scratcli-brushed,  or,  pre- 
ferably,  burnished,  and  it  then  imitâtes  the  gilding 
by  mercury  or  alloyed  gold.  It  may  be  cliased,  but 
then  the  lustre  soon  disappears,  on  account  of  the 
proportion  of  copper. 

When  we  miss  the  proper  pink  gilding,  which 
often  happens,  it  is  sufïicient  to  plunge  the  articles 
for  a few  seconds  into  a mixture  of  five  parts  of  sul- 
phurie  acid  to  one  of  nitric  acid.  The  copper  and 
silver  are  dissolved,  and  the  yellow  gilding  reappears, 
upon  which  the  operation  may  be  begun  anew. 

Note — Besidcs  tlie  variations  of  color  in  gilding  due  to  the 
dipping  of  the  anodes  more  or  less  into  the  bath,  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current,  A.  Watt  says  that  “ruoving  the 
articles  about  in  the  bath  will  at  ail  times  enable  the  operator  to 
vary  the  color  of  the  deposit  from  pale  straw  yellow  to  a very 
dark  red.  The  température  of  the  solution  likcwise  influences  the 
color  of  the  deposit,  the  color  being  lightest  when  the  solution  is 
cold,  and  gradually  becoming  darker  as  the  température  increases." 
■ — Trans. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

GILDING  WATCH  PARTS,  AND  OTIIER  SMALL  ARTICLES 

FOR  WATCHMAKERS. 

Gilding  Watch  Parts , and  other  small  Articles  fai' 

Watchmakers. 

This  kind  of  gilding,  which  was  for  a long  time  a 
monopoly  in  Switzerland,  is  applied  on  a large  scale 
in  France  only  in  the  departments  of  Doubs  and  Jura, 
and  especially  at  Besançon  and  at  Morez  in  Jura. 
As  several  gilders  of  Paris  begin  to  employ  it  quite 
successfully,  I think  that  it  is  proper  to  devote  a 
spécial  chapter  to  the  subject,  and  to  thank  at  the 
same  time  M.  Pinaire,  gilder  at  Besançon,  who,  with  a 
rare  disinterestedness  and  liberality,  not  only  imparted 
to  me  ail  of  the  processes,  secrets,  etc.,  employed  in 
his  own  works,  but  also  allowed  me  to  publish  them. 

In  the  gilding  of  watch  j>arts,  and  other  small 
articles  for  watchmakers,  gold  is  seldom  directly 
applied  upon  the  copper.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
tliere  is  a preliminary  operation,  called  graining , by 
which  a very  agreeable  grained,  and  sliglitly  dead', 
appearance  is  given  to  the  articles.  If  we  examine 
carefully  the  inside  of  a watch,  we  will  see  the 
peculiar  pointed  dead  lustre  of  the  parts. 

This  peculiar  bright  dead  lustre,  if  I may  so  ex- 
press myself,  is  totally  different  from  what  we  hâve 
already  mentioned.  For  instance,  it  does  not  resem- 
ble the  dead  lustre  obtained  by  slow  and  thick  electro- 
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dcposits  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  which  is  coarser 
and  duller  than  that  of  watch  parts.  Neither  does  it 
resemble  the  dead  lustre  obtained  witli  tlie  compound 
acids,  which  is  the  resuit  of  a multitude  of  small 
holes  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acids  ; whereas  the 
grained  dead  lustre  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition, 
upon  a previously  even  surface,  of  a quantity  of  more 
or  less  large  grains,  always  in  relief. 

The  graining  may  be  produced  by  different  methods, 
and  upon  gold,  platinum,  and  silver  ; and  since  the 
latter  métal  is  that  preferred,  we  shall  descri  be  the 
process  applied  to  it. 

This  kind  of  gilding  requires  the  following  succes- 
sive operations  : — 

1.  Préparation  of  the  Watch  Parts. — Corning  from 
the  hands  of  the  watchmaker,  they  preserve  the 
marks  of  the  file,  which  are  obliterated  by  a rubbing 
upon  a wet  stone,  and  lastly  upon  an  oilstone. 

2.  The  oil  or  grease  which  soils  them  is  removed 
by  boiling  the  watch  parts,  for  a few  minutes,  in  an 
alkaline  solution  made  of  one  hundred  parts  of  water 
and  ten  of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  and  rinsing  them 
in  clean  water,  which  should  wet  them  entirely  if  ail 
the  oil  has  been  removed.  The  articles  are  threaded 
upon  a brass  wire. 

3.  A few  gilders  then  cleanse  them  rapidly  in  the 
compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre;  others  simply 
dry  them  carefully  in  sawdust  from  white  wood. 

4.  Holding  the  Parts. — The  parts  thus  prepared  are 
fastened,  by  means  of  brass  pins  with  flat  heads,  upon 
the  even  side  of  a block  of  cork  (Fig.  65).  A few 
operators  hâve  lately  substituted  gutta-percha  for 
cork,  but  this  method  does  not  appear  to  hâve  given 
good  results,  since  it  has  not  become  popular. 
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5.  The  parts  thus  held  upon  the  cork  are  tho- 
roughly  rubbecl  over  with  a brush,  entirely  frec  from 

Fig.  65. 


fatty  matters,  and  charged  with  a paste  of  water 
and  of  the  finest  pumice-stone  powder.  The  brush 
is  made  to  move  in  circles,  in  order  not  to  abrade  one 
side  more  than  the  other.  The  whole  is  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  clean  Avater,  and  no  particle  of  pumice  dust 
should  remain  upon  the  pièces  or  the  cork. 

6.  Afterwards,  we  plunge  cork  and  ail  into  a Aveak 
mercurial  solution,  Avhioh  yery  slightly  whitens  the 
copper,  and  is  composed  of — 

Water 10  litres. 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  ...  2 grammes. 

Sulphuric  acid 4 “ 

The  pièces  are  simply  passed  through  the  solution, 
and  then  rinsed.  This  operation,  which  too  many 
gilders  neglect,  gives  strength  tothe  graining  which, 
witliout  it,  possesses  no  adhérence,  especially  Avhen 
the  Avatch  parts  are  made  of  Avliite  maillechort  digni- 
fied  by  the  naine  of  nickel  by  Avatchmakers,  or  when 
the  cuvettes  contain  tin  in  their  composition. 

7.  Graining. — In  this  state,  the  parts  are  ready  for 
the  graining,  that  is  to  say,  a silvering  made  in  a par- 
ticular  manner. 
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Nothing  is  more  variable  than  tlie  composition  of 
the  graining  powders  ; and  it  may  be  said  that  eaeh 
gilder  lias  bis  own  formula,  according  to  the  desired 
fineness  of  tlie  grain. 

Here  are  the  formulæ  which  I hâve  seen  used  in 
the  works  of  M.  Pinaire: — 

Silver  in  impalpable  powder*  . . 30  grammes. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar) 
linely  pulverized  and  passed  through 
a silk  sieve 300  “ 

Cüloride  of  sodium  (common  sait)  pul- 
verized and  sifted  as  above  . . 1 kilogramme. 


* The  silver  powder  is  obtained  by  immersing  cleansed  copper 
plates  in  a very  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  made  with  dis- 
tilled  water.  The  more  diluted  the  solution  is,  the  finer  is  the  kind 
of  moss  of  silver  precipitated  upon  the  copper,  and  the  more  easily 
it  is  removed.  The  operation  is  gcnerally  conducted  as  follows  : 
In  a suitable  vessel  of  glass  or  porcelain,  20  grammes  of  crystal- 
lized  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved  in  10  litres  of  distilled  water, 
and  five  or  six  bands  of  cleansed  copper  2 centimètres  w’ide  are 
plunged  into  it.  Tliese  bands  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  of 
a portion  being  above  the  liquid. 

The  whole  is  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a dark  place,  and 
the  liquid  is  now  and  then  stirred  with  the  copper  bands.  This 
motion  is  sufficient  to  loosen  the  deposited  silver,  and  présent 
fresh  copper  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  liquor. 

When  no  more  silver  becomes  attached  to  the  copper,  the  ope- 
ration is  completed,  and  there  remains  a blue  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper. 

The  silver  powder  is  washed  either  by  décantation,  or  upon  a 
filter,  until  there  remains  nothing  of  the  copper  solution.  Lastty, 
another  washing  is  had  with  distilled  water,  and  the  silver  pow- 
der is  carefull}'  dried,  that  is  to  say,  by  avoiding  contact  with 
hard  bodies,  which  may  render  the  powder  compact  and  produce 
a sort  of  cohésion  of  the  molécules  which  is  injurious  for  the 
further  graining. 

At  the  présent  time,  the  majority  of  operators,  instead  of  pre- 
paring  their  graining  silver,  prefer  buyiug  the  Nuremberg  powder 
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Anoïher. 

Silver  powder 

. 30  grammes. 

Cream  of  tartar  .... 

120  to  150  » 

Common  sait  (white  and  clean) 

400  “ 

Another. 

Silver  powder 

30  grammes. 

Cream  of  tartar  . . . . 

100  “ 

Common  sait  (clean  and  white)  . 

1 kilogramme. 

Ail  of  these  substances  should  be  as  pure  as  possi- 
ble, and  perfectly  dry.  Cream  of  tartar  is  generally 
dry  ; but  common  sait  often  needs,  before  or  after  it 
lias  been  pulverized,  a thorough  desiccation  in  a por- 
celain  or  silver  dish  in  which  it  is  kept  stirred  with 
a glass  rod  or  a silver  spoon. 

The  mixture  of  the  three  substances  must  be  tho- 
rough, and  effected  at  a moderate  and  protracted 
lieat. 

The  graining  is  the  coarser  as  there  is  more  com- 
mon sait  in  the  mixture  ; and  conversely,  it  is  the 
fîner  and  more  condensed  as  the  proportion  of  cream 
of  tartar  is  greater,  but  it  is  then  more  difficult  to 
scratch-brusli. 

8.  The  Graining  proper. — This  operation  is  effected 
as  follows  : A thin  paste  of  one  of  the  above  mixtures 

with  water  is  spread  by  means  of  a spatula  upon  the 
watcli  parts  held  upon  the  cork.  The  cork  itself  is 

whicli  is  procluced  by  grinding  a mixture  of  honey  and  silver  foil 
with  a millier  upon  a ground  glass  plate  until  the  proper  fineness 
is  obtained.  The  silver  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  honey  in 
boiling  water,  and  washing  the  deposited  métal  in  a filter,  until 
there  is  no  remaining  trace  of  honey.  The  silver  is  then  carefully 
dried  at  a gentle  beat. 

This  silver,  like  bronze  powders,  is  sold  in  small  packages 
weighing  a German  ounce,  that  is  to  sajr,  about  29  grammes. 
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fixed  upon  an  earthenware  dish,  to  which  a move- 
ment  of  rotation  is  imparted  by  thc  lcft  hand.  An 
oval  brush  (Fig.  GG),  with  close  bristles,  is  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  rubs  the 
watch  parts  in  every  direction, 
but  always  with  a rotary  motion. 

A new  quantity  of  the  paste  is 
addedtwo  or  three  times,  and  rub- 
bed  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
more  we  turn  the  brush  and  the  cork,  the  rounder 
becomes  the  grain,  which  is  a good  quality;  and  the 
more  paste  we  add,  the  larger  the  grain. 

The  watchmakers  generally  require  a fine  grain, 
circulai*  at  its  base,  pointed  at  its  apex,  and  close, 
that  is  to  say,  a multitude  of  juxtaposed  small  cônes. 
A larger  grain  may,  however,  hâve  a better  appear- 
ance  ; but  this  dépends  on  the  nature  and  the  size  of 
the  articles  to  be  grained. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  6Î. 

î 


9.  When  the  desired  grain  is  obtained,  the  watch 
parts  are  washed  and  then  scratch-brushed. 

The  wire  brushes  employed  also  corne  from 
Nuremberg,  and  are  made  of  brass  wires 
as  fine  as  hair  (Fig.  67).  As  these  wires 
are  very  stiff  and  springy,  they  will,  when 
eut,  bind  and  turn  in  every  direction,  and 
no  work  can  be  done  with  them.  It  is  there- 
fore  absolutely  necessary  to  anneal  them 
more  or  less  upon  an  even  tire.  An  intel- 
ligent worker  lias  always  three  scratch- 
brushes,  annealed  to  different  degrees  : one 
which  is  half  soft,  or  half  annealed,  for  the 
first  operation  of  uncovering  the  grain;  one 
harder,  or  little  annealed,  for  bringing  up 
the  lustre;  and  one  very  soft,  or  fully  annealed,  used 
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before  gilding  for  removing  the  erasures  wliich  may 
bave  been  made  by  the  preceding  tool,  and  for  scratch- 
brushing  after  the  gilding.  Of  course,  the  scratch- 
brushing  operation,  like  the  graining  proper,  must  be 
done  by  striking  circles,  and  giving  a rotary  motion 
between  the  fingers  to  the  tool.  The  cork  is  also, 
now  and  then,  made  to  revolve.  After  a good  scratch- 
brushing,  the  grain,  seen  through  a magnifier,  should 
be  regnlar,  homogeneous,  and  with  an  equal  lustre  ail 
over.  Décoctions  of  liquorice,  saponaire,  or  Panama 
wood  are  employed  in  this  operation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  saine  watch  part  is 
composed  of  copper  and  steel,  and  this  latter  métal 
requires  to  be  preserved  against  the  action  of  the 
cleansing  acids  and  of  the  graining  mixture,  by  a 
composition  whicli  we  call  resist,  by  analogy  with  the 
same  terni  employed  by  dyers  and  calieo-printers  for 
similar  purposes. 

This  préparation  consists  in  covering  the  pillions 
and  other  steel  parts  with  a fatty  composition,  wliicli 
is  sufficiently  liard  to  resist  the  tearing  action  of  the 
bristle  and  wire  bruslies,  and  sufficiently  insoluble 
in  the  alkalies  of  the  gilding  bath. 

Ilere  is  the  formula  of  this  composition  or  resist  : — 


Yellow  wax 

Translucent  colophony  . 

Red  sealing-wax  (extra  fine)  . 
Impalpable  peroxide  of  iron  (English 
polishing  rouge)  . 


60  grammes 
100  “ 

40  « 

30  “ 


The  colophony  and  sealing-wax  are  melted  in  a 
porcelain  dish  upon  a water-bath,  and  the  yellow  wax 
added  afterwards.  When  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
fluid,  the  English  rouge  is  gradually  added  and  stirred 
in  the  mass  with  a wooden  or  glass  rod.  The  fire  is 
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withdrawn,  but  the  stirring  should  be  continued  until 
the  mixture  becomes  solid,  otherwise  ail  the  oxide  of 
iron  will  fall  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

The  flat  parts  which  will  receive  this  resist  are 
slightly  heated,  and  then  covered  with  the  above 
mixture,  which  melts  and  is  easily  spread.  For 
covering  steel  pillions,  which  generally  form  a raised 
cylinder  upon  the  gear,  we  employ  a small  gouge  of 
copper  or  brass  fixed  to  a wooden  handle  (Fig.  68), 
and  which  resembles  a pen-holder.  The  métal  lie  part 
of  tlie  gouge  is  heated  upon  an  alcohol  lamp, 
and  a small  quantity  of  resist  is  taken  with  Fig.  68. 
it.  The  composition  soon  melts,  and,  by 
turning  the  tool  around  the  steel  pi  ni  on, 
this  becomes  coated.  Before  fastening  the 
pinion  upon  the  cork,  a small  cavity  has 
been  dug  in  the  latter,  and  where  the  pinion 
rests.  The  remai nder  of  the  operation  is 
conducted  as  with  the  other  watch  parts. 
Nevertheless  it  is  prudent  to  use  a scratch-  i 
brush  with  long  wires,  as  their  llexibility 
prevents  the  removal  of  the  composition. 

When,  after  gilding,  the  resist  is  to  be  removed,  we 
plunge  the  parts  into  warm  oil,  or  into  tepid  benzine 
or  turpentine,  then  into  a very  hot  soap  water  or  alka- 
line  solution,  and  lastly  into  fresh  water.  Scratch- 
brusliing  and  drying  in  warm  sawdust  of  wliite  wood 
terminâtes  the  operation. 

The  holes  of  the  pinions  are  cleaned  and  polished 
with  small  pièces  of  very  soft  white  wood,  the  friction 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  primitive  lustre. 

The  gilding  of  those  parts  composed  of  copper  and 
steel  recjuires  the  greatest  care,  since  the  slightest 
rust  destroys  their  future  usefulness.  Should  some 
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gold  hâve  become  deposited  upon  tlie  steel,  it  should 
be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a piece  of  wood  and 
impalpable  pumice  dust,  tin  putty,  or  English  rouge. 

10.  Gilding. — After  the  sériés  of  préparations 
which  \ve  bave  described,  we  corne  at  last  to  the  gild- 
ing, which  may  be  effected  by  some  of  the  processes 
already  indicated.  Ilot  baths,  of  course,  should  not 
be  employed  for  those  pièces  covered  with  the  resist. 
I sliall,  nevertheless,  indicate  and  recommend  the 
formula  which  I hâve  seen  employed  at  Besançon, 
and  which  gives  good  results. 

Four  grammes  of  finely  laminated  and  pure  gold 
are  lieated  in  order  to  destroy  ail  organic  substance, 
and  then  dissolved  in  a glass  flask  with  six  grammes 
of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  twelve  grammes  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  gold  is  dissolved,  and 
the  excess  of  acids  is  evaporated,  leaving  in  the  flask 
a nearly  sju’upy  dark-red  liquid,  the  whole  is  removed 
front  the  tire  and  allowed  to  cool.  Then  dissolve  the 
chloride  of  gold  in  fifty  or  sixty  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  and  pour  into  a large  glass  vessel.  Dilute 
with  about  a half  litre  of  distilled  water,  and  pour 
into  the  liquor  a certain  excess  of  pure  ammonia, 
which  précipitâtes  the  gold  in  the  State  of  a yellow 
powder  of  ammoniuret  of  gold,  or  fulminate  of  gold, 
which  is  highly  detonating  when  dry.  We  ascertain 
that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  is  sufficient,  when  a 
new  quanti ty  of  this  reagent,  being  added  to  the  clear 
liquid  above  the  settled  powder,  does  not  produce 
any  new  turbidity  or  precipitate.  The  clear  liquor  is 
decanted  and  kept  among  the  saved  waste.  The 
settled  powder  is  then  collected  upon  a small  fil  ter, 
previously  wetted  with  distilled  water,  and  there 
washed  with  distilled  water  until  ail  ammoniacal 
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smell  lias  disappeared.  The  filter  and  its  contents 
are  aftenvards  put  into  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel 
with  one  litre  of  distilled  water  and  twelve  grammes 
of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  rapidly  dissolves 
tlie  gold  and  leaves  the  filter.  The  whole  is  filtered 
anew,  boiled  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  filtered 
again,  and  left  to  cool.  The  bath  obtained  is  excel- 
lent for  gilding  the  most  délicate  watch  parts,  under 
the  influence  of  an  electric  current  regulated  to  suit 
the  surfaces  to  be  gilt. 

This  batb,  or  tliese  baths,  since  every  gilder  pos- 
sesses  several  of  them  of  various  degrees  of  exhaus- 
tion,  are  generally  kept  in  glass  or  porcelain  vessels 
with  a fiat  bottom,  and  holding  from  four  to  five 
litres  within  a depth  of  ten  to  twelve  centimètres. 
The  articles  to  be  gilt  are  suspended  to  metallic 
liolders,  connected  with  the  zinc  pôle  of  a battery, 
and  of  a sliape  appropriate  to  the  nature  and  forai  of 
the  watch  parts.  One  or  several  platinum  wires  are 
used  for  anodes,  and  are  disposed  in  the  centre  or  at 
the  circumference  of  the  bath. 

The  battery  most  generally  employed  by  gilders  of 
watch  parts  is  composed  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
small  Daniell’s  éléments.  Those  with  balloons,  on 
account  of  their  constancy,  should  be  preferred. 
The  batteries  of  Smee,  and  especially  those  of  Bun- 
sen, Grove,  and  Archereau,  should  be  discarded,  on 
account  of  their  intensity,  which  may  resuit  in  too 
rapid  deposits.  Moreover,  they  are  wanting  in  con- 
stancy, and  their  production  of  acid  fumes  is  objec- 
tionable  in  work-rooms  where  there  are  many  articles 
of  steel. 

The  slower  the  gold  deposit,  the  finer  and  more 
adhèrent  it  is.  When  the  operator  judges  that  the 
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coating  is  sufficient,  the  articles  are  washed  in  clean 
water,  and  tixed  again  upon  the  cork  plate  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  last  scratch-brushing  with  a décoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  of  the  bark  of  Panama  wood,  of 
horse  chestnut,  or  of  Egyptian  saponaria. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GILDING  THIN  WIRES. 

Gilding  Thin  Wires. 

Trait  is  the  French  name  of  a thin  wire  of  gold, 
or  silver,  or  of  gilt  or  silvered  copper,  which  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  fringes  and  lace  for 
epaulets,  and  other  purposes. 

The  articles  manufactured  of  pure  gold  or  silver 
are  called  fine ; those  made  of  gilt  silver  are  half 
fine  ; and  those  composed  of  gilt  or  silvered  copper 
ave  f aise* 

There  is  also  the  trulyfalse,  which  is  nothing  but 
brass  wire,  the  color  of  which  imitâtes  gold. 

Formerly,  at  Lyous  and  in  certain  towns  of  Ger- 
many,  the  copper  or  silver  wires  were  gilt  with  an 
amalgam,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  aid  of  tire  and  mer- 
cury. A cylindrical  rod  of  copper  or  silver,  of 
variable  dimensions,  was  well  cleansed,  and  theri 
covered  with  mercury  and  gold  foil,  or  with  gold 
amalgam.  The  wliole  was  heated  upon  a clear 
charcoal  fire,  in  order  to  evaporate  the  mercury  ; and 

* At  the  présent  tirae,  gilt  silver  is  fine;  gilt  copper  is  half 
fine;  and  copper  or  brass  alone  is  false. 
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then  passée!  through  draw  plates  of  steel,  for  the  large 
numbers,  and  of  ruby,  corundum,  or  diamond  for  the 
smaller  numbers.  This  process  was  open  to  the  dis- 
advantage  of  having  parts  of  the  wire  uncovered 
with  gold,  because  the  coat  of  the  latter  métal  was 
not  régulai*. 

At  the  présent  time,  nearly  ail  the  gilt  wire  manu- 
factured  in  Paris  and  Lyons  is  gilt  by  electricity, 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  intelligent  manufacturers  who 
liave  spared  neither  time,  money,  nor  study. 

The  baths  and  the  batteries  are  the  same  as  those 
already  mentioned,  and  if  we  make  a spécial  chapter 
of  this  subject,  it  is  because  we  hâve  found  out,  by 
expérience,  that  the  success  of  the  operation  is  due 
to  a certain  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

We  sliall  endeavor  clearly  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  a bath  for  gilding  thin  wires,  and  we  also 
rely,  upon  being  well  understood,  upon  a careful 
examination  of  the  plates. 

Upon  a brick  furnace  a (Fig.  69),  which  may  be 
heated  either  with  solid  fuel  or  gas,  is  a cast-iron 
enamelled  kettle  b,  for  holding  the  gold  bath.  This 
kettle  may  be  1 métré  in  length,  0.50  métré  wide, 
and  15  to  18  centimètres  deep.  As  the  fireplace 
may  be  lighted  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  change 
the  kettle,  when  we  desire  the  bath  cold  or  warm. 
If  we  employ  gas  as  fuel,  the  burner  is  made  of  an 
elliptic  ring  with  numerous  jets  (twenty-five  or 
thirty)  attached  to  it. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  apparatus,  near  the  battery, 
ai*e  two  wooden  trestles  c supporting  an  iron  rod  which 
passes  through  a certain  number  of  wooden  spools 
carrying  the  wire  to  be  gilt.  These  spools  may  turn 
freely  upon  the  rod,  and  the  unwound  wires,  before 
12 
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Fig.  09. 


plunging  into  the  bath,  are  pressed  against  a copper 
or  brass  rod  d connected  with  the  négative  (zinc) 
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pôle  of  the  battery.  The  wires  are  therefore  con- 
nected  with  this  same  pôle. 

The  wires  penetrate  the  bath  to  about  two-thirds 
of  its  depth,  and  are  kept  stretched  by  a System  of 
small  grooved  pulleys  e,  e of  glass,  porcelain,  or 
ivory,  roi  lin  g freely  upon  glass  or  ivory  axes,  them- 
selves  maintained  near  tlie  bottom  by  supports 
screwed  on  the  top  edges  of  the  kettle. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  Crossing  the  wires 
to  be  gilt,  are  two  or  more  platinum  wires  G,  g,  the 
vertical  branches  of  wliich  communicate  with  the 
positive  (carbon)  pôle.  These  platinum  anodes 
must,  of  course,  hâve  no  point  of  contact  with  the 
wires  to  be  gilt.  Therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  wire 
represent,  in  the  bath,  the  two  pôles  of  the  battery. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus  we  see  another 
sériés  of  wooden  spools  m,  upon  which  the  gilt  wire 
is  wound  up.  But  these  spools  are  fast  to  the  square 
iron  axis  which  traverses  them,  and  which  commu- 
nicates  by  gearing  with  a crank  moved  slowly  enough 
to  insure  a good  gilding  to  the  wire,  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  bath. 

After  being  gilt,  the  wires  are  rinsed  and  dried  in 
a suitable  manner;  thus,  as  seen  in  Fig.  70,  they 
reach  two  wooden  bobbins  or  rollers  h,  h revol  ving 
freely  upon  their  axes,  and  plunge  by  means  of 
grooved  rollers  into  the  first  trough  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  cleans 
and  brightens  the  gilding.  By  a similar  disposition, 
they  pass  into  the  second  trough  filled  with  fresh 
water  frequently  renovated,  which  removes  the  salts 
they  hâve  carried  with  them.  The  drying  rollers  K 
are  covered  with  several  layers  of  calico,  and  move 
by  gear  in  opposite  directions.  As  a last  précaution, 
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Fig.  70. 


the  wires  are  completely  dried  in  a flat  tube  l, 
tained  at  a dull  red  beat  in  the  furnace  l'. 
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In  a kettle  of  the  size  indicated  above,  twenty  wires 
may  be  gilt  at  the  same  time.  The  copper  wires  to 
be  gilt  are  generally  silvered  previously  and  passed 
once  through  a draw  plate,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cleansing  process  before  gilding. 

The  more  intense  the  battery,  or  the  slower  the 
passage  of  the  wires  through  the  batli,  so  will  the 
deposit  of  gold  be  increased  ; and  in  order  not  to 
make  mistakes,  it  will  be  well  to  weigh  the  bobbins 
before  and  after  the  operation.  In  sucli  case,  the 
extreme  spools  for  winding  up  and  winding  out 
should  be  of  the  same  wcight. 

This  kind  of  gilding  requires  a constant  supervi- 
sion, either  for  uni  tin  g the  broken  wires,  the  severed 
parts  of  whicli  may  toucli  the  anodes  and  stop  the 
operation  ; or  for  regulating  the  intensity  of  the  bat- 
tery, which  being  too  powerful  or  too  weak,  will  cor- 
respondingly  produce  a red  or  green  gilding. 

The  baths  of  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium 
are  employed  cold  or  slightly  tepid  (Chapter  XIX.). 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  baths  with  phosphate  and 
bisulphite  of  soda  are  used  for  hot  electro-gilding, 
and  their  concentration  is  double,  i.  e.,  the  proportion 
of  water  is  one-half  of  that  indicated  (Chapter  XX.). 

As  the  platinum  anodes  do  not  make  up  for  the 
metallic  loss  of  the  bath,  it  is  necessary  frequently 
to  add  new  portions  of  métal  and  salts,  in  the  man- 
ner  already  indicated. 

Pure  gold  wire  is  often  gilt,  in  order  to  impart  to 
it  a more  uniform  and  a deeper  shade. 

After  being  gilt,  the  wire  is  passed  through  the 
draw  plate  or  the  rollers,  whether  we  desire  to  keep 
it  round  or  make  it  fiat.  With  the  draw  plate  it  is 
diminished  by  about  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  a num- 
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ber,  simply  to  remove  the  dulness  of  the  deposit,  and 
bring  up  the  lustre.  "When  the  gilt  wire  is  flattened 
between  the  rollers,  its  surface  is  bright  or  dull,  ac- 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rollers. 

It  is  évident  that  silvering,  or  any  other  metallic 
electro-deposit  upon  tliin  wires,  will  be  effected  in  a 
similar  manner. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

KESISTS. 

liesists. 

TViien  we  desire  to  obtain  upon  the  same  object 
gildings  of  several  colors,  we  employ  resists , gene- 
rally  made  of  some  kind  of  varnish.  Thus,  after 
having  gilt  an  article  of  an  uniform  color,  red  or  green 
for  instance,  it  is  covered  with  a fat  varnish  (made 
drying  by  the  addition  of  chromate  of  lead),  at  those 
places  which  we  desire  to  preserve  from,  or  resist  the 
action  of,  the  new  bath.  By  means  of  resists  and 
successive  batlis,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  five  or  six 
different  shades  upon  the  same  object. 

The  resist  varnishes  are  applied  with  a brush  or 
pencil,  and  should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a stove 
before  we  plunge  the  object  into  another  solution. 
Tliese  varnishes  may  be  colored  with  various  oxides 
or  colored  salts,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  use  upon 
those  places  which  should  be  sharply  delineated  ; 
chromate  of  lead  and  artificial  ultramarine  blue  are 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  resist  varnishes  are 
also  employed  for  preserving  the  reverse  parts  of  arti- 
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clés  whichreceive  the  gildingonlyon  the  front  surface. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  resist  is  easily 
removed  by  a washing,  first  with  essence  of  turpen- 
tine,  and  then  with  alcohol  ; and  these  liquids  may  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  gasoline,  benzine,  or  ben- 
zole.  The  latter  substance  résulté  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar,  and  dissolves,  even  in  the  cold,  nearly 
ail  the  fatty  and  resinous  bodies.  It  is  sufficient, 
when  we  hâve  used  benzol e,  to  wash  the  article  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  to  dry  it  in  warni  sawdust  of 
fir  wood.  It  cornes  out  perfectly  clean.  Such  is  not 
always  the  case  with  rectified  turpentine,  and  it  is 
prudent  to  plunge  the  object  into  a hot  alkaline  lye, 
then  to  rinse  and  dry  it  in  warni  sawdust. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

GILDING  WITH  A DEAD  LUSTRE — GILDING  BY  FIRE 

OR  MERCURY — GILDING  WITII  A PARTLY  DEAD, 

PARTLY  BRIGHT  LUSTRE. 

Gilding  with  a Decid  Lustre. 

All  that  we  hâve  said  relates  to  gilding  with  a 
bright  lustre;  but  the  trade  often  requires  a dead 
lustre,  and  sometimes  the  two  kinds  of  lustre  upon 
the  saine  piece. 

Gilding  with  a dead  lustre  may  be  obtained  by  five 
different  methods  : — 

1.  By  the  slow  deposit  of  a large  proportion  of 
gold.  This  gilding  is  very  durable,  but  is  dull  and 
earthy  in  appearance.  Moreover  it  is  too  costly  for 
the  arts. 
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2.  By  acids  ; that  is  to  say,  by  giving  a dead 
lustre  to  the  métal  lie  surface,  before  gilding,  and  by 
the  processes  indicated  in  the  cleansing  operations. 
This  method  is  employed  only  for  small  articles,  or 
when  gilding  by  dipping.  Yarnishers,  however,  use 
it  for  bronze  articles,  or  large  embossed  work. 

3.  With  frosted  silver,  i.  e.  by  depositing  upon  the 
object  to  be  gilt  a coatof  frosted  silver  (by  processes 
soon  to  be  described),  and  then  gilding  in  a good 
batli.  Unhappily  this  method  is  sonie what  expensive, 
and  the  burnished  parts  are  greenish.  Moreover  the 
intermediary  coat  of  silver  is  more  easily  blackened 
by  sulphur  fumes  than  gold. 

4.  By  copper,  i.  e.  by  depositing  in  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  decomposed  by  a battery  a gal- 
vanoplastie coat  of  this  métal  which  possesses  a pink 
dead  lustre.  The  wbole  is  rapidly  passed  through 
the  compound  acids  for  a bright  lustre,  and  the  mer- 
curial  solution,  and  then  gilt  in  a good  batli.  Wlien 
the  dead  lustre  obtained  in  the  galvanoplastie  batli 
is  perfect,  the  compound  acids  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  article  is  simply  plunged  into  the  mer- 
curial  solution  before  it  is  gilt.  This  last  mode  of 
operation  is  generally  preferred  by  gilders.  This 
gilding  is  very  handsome  in  lustre  and  color.  The 
burnished  parts  will  be  red,  if  vinegar  or  soap-water 
be  employed  ; and  of  a line  yellow  color,  if  the  bur- 
nishing  tool  be  wetted  with  saliva,  a décoction  of 
llaxseed,  of  Egyptian  saponaire,  or  of  marshmallow 
root.  We  shall  soon  indicate  (Chapter  XXV.),  the 
best  conditions  for  obtaining  a fine  dead  lustre  with 
copper. 

If  the  deposit  of  gold  be  of  insufficient  thickness, 
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it  will  blacken  sooner  or  later,  by  the  oxidization  of 
the  intermediary  coat  of  eopper. 

5.  Lastly,  the  dead  lustre  by  mercury.  It  is  the 
old  process  of  gilding  by  fire,  and  we  shall  describe 
it  presently,  since  it  furnishes  the  most  durable  pro- 
ducts,  although  costly. 

Gilding  by  Fire  or  Mercury. 

Although  we  hâve  eliosen  this  chapter  on  dead 
lustre  gilding  for  describing  the  method  with  mercury, 
we  should  not  forget  that  we  may  also  produce  a 
bright  lustre  with  mercury.  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  galvanie  processes  into  the  arts,  there  were 
nearly  as  many  sorts  of  gildings  as  at  the  présent 
time;  but  their  cost  was  greater,  the  operation  was 
more  difficult,  and  the  worker  was  constantly  ex- 
posed  to  the  deleterious  fumes  of  mercury.  We 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  products  were,  and 
still  are,  superior  as  regards  durability,  if  not  in 
appearance. 

Mercury  gilding  may  furnish  gold  with  a bright 
or  a dead  lustre,  scratch-brushed,  or-moulued,  and 
with  different  shades.  Therefore,  the  reader  will  not 
consider  it  out  of  place  that  we  should  indicate  the 
different  modes  of  operation. 

The  amalgam  of  gold  is  prepared  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  process  of  gilding  by  stirring  (Chap- 
ter XVI.),  only  a little  less  mercury  is  used,  in  order 
to  hâve  an  amalgam  about  as  hard  as  wax.  This 
amalgam  is  crystalline,  and  a certain  erakling  sound 
is  heard  when  we  crush  the  crystals  between  the  fin- 
gers.  A certain  stock  of  amalgam  is  general ly  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  it  is  divided  into  small  balls  of 
nearly  equal  size,  the  value  of  whicli  is  ascertained 
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from  their  number,  and  from  the  total  weight  of  gold 
employed.  Tlms,  if  ten  small  balls  contain  altogether 
5 grammes  of  gold,  each  bail  will  hold  0.5  gramme 
of  precious  métal.  These  balls  are  kept  in  water,  but 
they  should  not  remain  too  long  without  being  used, 
because  tbe  phenomenonof  liquation  takes  place,  and 
the  different  parts  do  not  présent  the  same  composi- 
tion. 

When  using  the  amalgam,  it  is  spread  with  the 
fiiiger  upon  a Hat,  hard  stone,  called  the  gilding  stone , 
and  having  dipped  a scratch-brush  of  stout  brass  wire 
into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  until 
it  becomes  completely  white,  it  is  tlien  passed  upon 
the  amalgam,  a portion  of  which  is  carried  away. 
The  object,  previously  well  cleansed,  is  scratch- 
brushed  in  every  direction,  and  the  tool  is  often 
dipped  into  the  mercurial  solution  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  regular  and  even  spreading  of  the  amalgam. 

This  operation  requires  great  care  for  giving  an 
uniform  coat  upon  the  hollow  and  raised  parts. 

When  the  back  part  of  a piece  does  not  require 
gilding,  the  flat  outline,  and  also  the  back  edge,  should 
be  gilt,  in  order  that  the  naked  copper  shall  cause  no 
injury  in  the  subséquent  operations. 

"When  the  article  is  uniformly  covered  with  the 
amalgam,  it  is  heated  upon  a charcoal  tire  without 
draft,  and  which  rests  upon  a cast-iron  plate.*  The 
entire  attention  of  the  operator  is  now  required  for 

* We  are  indebted  to  M.  Darcet  for  a gilding  forge  which  al- 
lows  the  workman  to  watcli  the  operation  from  hehind  a glass 
frame,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  mercurial  vapors.  But  such  are 
routine  and  carelessness,  that  th  is  apparatus  has  not  become  popu- 
lar;  and  in  most  workshops,  with  a simple  hood,  the  workmen 
remain  constantly  exposed  to  the  deleterious  fumes  of  mercury. 
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watching  the  process.  Witli  his  left  hand  covercd 
with  a tliick  glove  of  buckskin,  lie  turns  the  piece 
in  every  direction  upon  the  fire,  and,  as  the  mercury 
disappears,  with  his  right  hand  he  strikes  the  article 
in  every  direction  with  a brush,  the  handle  and  the 
bristles  of  which  are  long,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
gilding,  and  to  push.  the  remaining  amalgam  upon 
tliose  parts  which  appear  less  charged  with  it. 

When  the  whole  of  the  mercury  lias  become  vola- 
tilized,  the  gilding  lias  a dull  greenish-yellow  color, 
resembling  that  of  boxwood,  and  the  operator  then 
examines  wliether  the  coat  of  gold  is  continuons. 
Should  a few  empty  places  appear,  a new  quantity 
of  amalgam  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  again. 

The  next  operation  is  scratch-brushing,  which  fur- 
nishes  a pale-green  color,  and  also  requires  another 
lieating  for  arriving  at  the  desired  sliade.  The  re- 
lieating  should  be  sufficient  for  expelling  any  remain- 
ing  mercury,  and  producing  a fine  orange-yellow  color. 

"We  may  now  proceed  to  one  of  two  distinct  ope- 
rations, accordingly  as  we  desire  a bright  or  a dead 
lustre.  In  the  first  case,  we  submit  the 
object,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  to  the  or-moulu  Flff'  71’ 
process  already  described.  In  the  second, 
the  object  is  firmly  fixed  to  an  iron  rod,  w| 
with  wire  of  the  same  métal  (Fig.  71),  and  Q 
smeared  with  a hot  paste  for  dead  gilding,  # 
composed  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre), 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait),  and  the 
double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa 
(potassa  alum).  The  whole  is  heated  upon 
a brisk  charcoal  fire,  without  draft,  and 
moved  about  until  the  mixture  becomes 
dry  and  begins  to  fuse,  when  the  article  is 
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immediately  plunged  into  a bairel  or  cask  half  filled 
with  water. 

The  covering  of  salts  is  immediately  dissol  ved, 
and  the  dead  lustre  appears  in  ail  its  beauty.  This 
operation,  without  being  very  difficult,  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  practice,  and  a skillful  workman 
is  souglit  for. 

The  gilding  must  be  strong  to  stand  the  dead 
lustre  process,  especially  (as  is  often  the  case)  when 
the  first  trial  is  not  successful. 

An  object  may  possess  the  right  kind  of  dead 
lustre  and  still  be  covered  with  red  lines  left  by  the 
iron  wire.  These  disappear  by  plunging  the  object 
into  a not  too  diluted  solution  of  nitric  acid.  Pure 
hydrochloric  acid  is  préférable. 

The  gilders  with  mercury  do  not  employ  pure  gold  ; 
that  which  they  use  rs  iireviously  alloyed  with  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  copper  or  silver.  With  the  latter 
métal  the  gilding  is  green.  Red  gilding  is  eitlier 
obtained  with  a dark  or-moulu  or  with  the  green  for 
red , already  mentioned.  (See  this  name  in  the  chapter 
on  Chemical  Ppoducts.) 


Gilding  with  a partly  Dead,  partly  Briglit  Lustre. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  we  hâve  met  with 
many  mixtures  of  bright  gilding  by  the  wet  way, 
and  dead  gilding  by  tire,  upon  the  same  article. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  results,  operate  as  fol- 
lows  : — 

Gild  with  the  amalgam  tliose  parts  which  are  in- 
tended  for  a dead  lustre,  and  beat,  scratch-brush, 
and  reheat  to  the  orange-yellow  color.  Then,  with 
the  battery,  give  a sufficiently  strong  gold  deposit  to 
the  whole,  without  regard  to  the  parts  already  mer- 
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cury-gilt,  scratch-brush  ail  the  surfaces  carefully,  and 
smear  the  electro-gilt  portions  first  with  a thin  mix- 
ture of  water,  glue,  and  Spanish  white,  and  after- 
wards  with  a thick  paste  of  yellow  clay.  After 
drying,  cover  the  mercury-gilt  portions  with  the 
paste  for  dead  gilding,  and  proceed  as  lias  already 
been  explained.  The  Spanish  white,  &c.,  are  dis- 
solved  in  a dilute  solution  of  liydrochloric  acid. 
The  glued  paste  is  intended  to  preserve  from  the 
beat  the  electro-gilt  portions,  >¥111011  are  again  wire- 
bruslied  with  ail  the  care  necessary  for  not  scratch- 
ing  the  dead  lustre.  Brushing  cornes  next. 

This  metliod,  which  is  generally  followed,  is  open 
to  several  objections,  among  which  is  the  production 
of  red  spots  on  those  places  which  hâve  been  lieated 
too  much,  or  where  the  coat  of  gold  was  not  thick 
enough.  It  is  casier  and  more  sure  to  proceed  as 
follows  : — 

Gild  with  the  amalgam,  and  bring  up  the  dead 
lustre  upon  those  portions  which  are  to  receive  it, 
and  preserve  them  entirely  with  the  resist  varnish. 
After  tliorougli  drying,  cleanse  the  object  by  dipping 
it  into  acids,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  gild  in  the 
electro-bath.  The  resist  varnish  stands  ail  tliese 
acids  and  solutions.  When  the  desired  sliade  is  ob- 
tained,  dissolve  the  varnish  with  gasoline  or  benzine, 
which,  unless  there  lias  been  friction  applied,  does  not 
injure  in  any  way  eitlier  the  sliade  or  the  velvety 
appearance  of  the  dead  lustre.  Wasli  in  a hot  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium,  tlien  in  boiling  water, 
and  allow  to  dry  naturally. 

The  resist  varnish  may  also  be  removed  by  allow- 
ing  the  object  to  remain  for  a variable  length  of  time 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  marking  60°  Baume, 
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which  lias  no  action  whatever  npon  the  gilding.  In 
tliis  case,  the  washing  with  cyanide  is  unneceseary, 
and  pure  water  is  sufficient. 

Gilding  with  a dcad  lustre,  whatever  be  the  pro- 
cess  employed,  suits  only  those  objects  which  will 
never  he  suhjected  to  friction.  Even  the  contact  of 
the  tingers  injures  it. 

A ncw  freshness  is  imparted  to  old  dead  gildings 
hy  a washing  in  caustic  lye,  and  then  in  a dilute  so- 
lution of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is 
sufficient  to  remove  the  dirt  of  grease,  dust,  and 
smoke,  but,  evidently,  will  not  remedy  scratches.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  objects  must  be  scratch-bruslied, 
and  then  heated  with  the  composition  for  a dead 
lustre. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GILDING  ZINC  WITII  A DEAD  LUSTRE. 

Gilding  Zinc  with  a Dead  Lustre. 

Tiiere  is,  at  the  présent  time,  no  artistic  bronze, 
whatever  be  the  finish,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of  its 
shape,  which  may  not  be  reproduced  in  zinc  (deco- 
rated  with  the  name  of  Bronze  comjiosition ) with  an 
accuracy  which  often  deceives  a practised  eye.  Most 
of  our  stores  are  filled  with  docks,  chandeliers,  cups, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury  made  of  zinc  only.  A 
great  many  of  sucli  articles  liave  a simple  coating  of 
brass,  bronzed  afterwards  to  imitate  similar  objects 
of  real  copper,  brass,  or  bronze  ; but  others  rival  in 
their  gilding  the  finest  products  of  the  gilding  by 
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mercury,  either  with  a dead  lustre,  scratch-brushed, 
or  burnished. 

Gilt  zinc,  especially  with  a dead  lustre,  is,  at  the 
présent  day,  manufactured  in  France  on  such  a large 
scale,  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  devote  to  it  an 
entire  chapter. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  filling  with  tin  solder 
ail  the  lioles  and  the  smallest  defects  which  may  exist 
in  the  object  of  zinc,  and,  at  the  same  time,  removing 
with  appropriate  tools  the  seams,  burrs,  rough  spots, 
«fcc. 

Afterwards,  the  piece  is  scoured  by  passing  it,  for 
a few  seconds  only,  through  a boiling  solution  of  100 
parts  of  water  and  5 or  6 parts  of  caustic  potassa  or 
soda.  Too  long  a presence  in  this  caustic  lye  will 
spoil  the  polish  of  the  zinc,  which  becomes  dissolved. 
After  this  scouring  or  cleasing,  the  object  is  rinsed 
in  fresh  water. 

It  is  then  steeped  for  half  a minute  in  a pickle 
composed  of  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  100  parts 
of  water,  and  lastly  rinsed  in  fresh,  or  preferably 
boiling,  water. 

Thus  prepared,  the  object  is  immersed  in  a cold 
or  warm  electro-bath  of  copper  or  brass,  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  until  it  bas  been  covTered  with  a thin 
metallic  pellicle,  which  is  deposited  very  uniformly 
if  the  object  has  in  it  no  tin  solder  and  is  perfectly 
cleansed.  On  the  contrary,  the  deposit  is  black  and 
dull  on  those  parts  which  hâve  been  soldered,  or  im- 
perfectly  cleansed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  article  is 
thoroughly  scratch-brushed,  and  dipped  again  into 
the  electro-bath  for  a half  hour  or  an  hour,  until  the 
deposit  is  sufficiently  thick.  Most  gilders  use  a warm 
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bath  for  the  first  pellicle,  scratch-brush,  and  complété 
the  deposit  in  a cold  bath. 

If  a bright  gilding  or-moulu  fashion  be  desired, 
the  article  may  be  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  and  then 
dipped  into  an  electro-gilding  bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  desire  a dead  lustre  gild- 
ing, equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  mercury  gilding, 
we  proceed  by  either  of  the  two  following  methods  : — 

First  MetJiod. — With  Silver. 

An  electro-silvering  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
in  10  litres  of  water,  150  grammes  of  fused  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  adding  250  grammes  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which,  at  first,  produces  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate,  which  soon  becomes  dissolved.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  the  silver  bath,  into  which  is  steeped  the 
zinc  article  previousjy  coated  with  copper  or  brass. 
Under  the  influence  of  a proper  electric  current,  the 
silver  deposited  is  of  à very  handsome  frosted  (dead 
lustre)  appearance,  and  perfectly  white.  The  object 
is  then  rapidly  and  thoroughly  rinsed,  and  dipped 
into  an  electro-gilding  bath,  of  which  we  shall  give 
the  formula. 

The  dead  gilding  obtained  by  this  process  is  very 
fine  and  silky,  but  is  soon  altered  and  darkened  by 
the  Bulpliuretted  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphère  and  of 
the  gas-light,  which  sulphurizes  the  silver  through 
the  thin  film  of  gold. 

This  first  process  is  seldom  employed  at  the  pré- 
sent day,  and  the  following  one  is  preferred,  and 
rightly  so,  silice  it  is  more  durable  and  more  eco- 
nomical  : — 
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Second  Method. — By  Galvanoplastie  Processes. 

Add  to  the  neeessary  quantity  of  water,  one-tenth 
of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve  in  this 
acid  liquor  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
as  it  will  hold  at  the  ordinary  température.  This 
solution  will  then  mark  from  20°  to  24°  Baumé,  and 
then  add  enough  water  to  reduce  its  spécifie  gravity 
to  16°  or  18°. 

This  galvanoplastie  batli  is  generally  held  in  large 
vessels  of  stoneware,  slate,  wood,  or  gutta-percha  ; 
and  porous  cells  are  immersed  in  it  which  are 
filled  with  a weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
amalgamating  salts.  Plates  or  cylinders  of  zinc  are 
put  into  these  cells,  and  are  connected  with  one,  or 
several  brass  rods,  which  rest  upon  the  sides  of  the 
trough,  and  support  the  articles  which  are  to  receive 
a dead  lustre  in  this  bath.  (Fig.  72.)  The  articles 

Fig.  12. 


of  zinc,  previously  coated  with  copper  or  brass,  are 
therefore  suspended  to  the  rods,  and  remain  in  the  so- 
13 
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lution  of  sulphate  of  copper  until  they  hâve  acquired 
a satisfactory  dead  lustre. 

It  is  prudent,  a few  seconds  after  the  articles  hâve 
been  immersed  in  the  hath,  to  withdraw  them  from 
it,  and  to  examine  them  carefully.  Indeed,  should 
the  previous  coat  of  copper  or  brass  be  insufficient 
to  resist  the  corroding  action  of  the  acid  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  there  is  produced  a muddy  and 
dark  deposit,  which  is  easily  removed  with  the  finger. 
And  should  this  occur,  the  object  must  be  scratch- 
brushed  and  placed  again  in  the  former  alkaline 
baths  of  copper  or  brass,  in  order  to  increase  the  de- 
posit  which  protects  the  zinc  in  the  galvanoplastie 
bath. 

The  beginner,  before  undertaking  this  operation, 
will  do  well  to  consult  and  become  conversant  with 
the  second  part  of  this  work  on  the  galvanoplastie 
art. 

When  the  galvanoplastie  dead  lustre  has  been  suc- 
cessfully  obtained,  the  deposit  is  perfectly  regular, 
and  of  a pink  shade  which  possesses  great  fresh- 
ness.  "When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  irregular,  marbled, 
crystalline,  of  a vinous  or  fire-red  color,  and  dull  or 
earthy  in  appearance,  these  defects  are  due  to  the 
following  causes  : either  the  bath  is  in  a bad  state  of 
conductibility  or  of  saturation  ; or  the  surface  of  the 
zincs  is  too  considérable  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
objects,  and.  therefore  too  much  electricity  is  given 
ont  ; or,  lastly,  the  previous  electro-deposits  of  copper 
or  brass  were  insufficient  or  inferior  in  quality.  The 
remedy  for  either  of  these  inconveniences  is  easily 
found  out,  and  simply  requires  a little  care  and 
attention. 

The  galvanoplastie  dead  lustre  being  once  ob- 
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tained  in  a satisfactory  manner,  two  preliminary 
operations  are  needed  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
gilding. 

They  consist  in  rapidly  passing  the  object  (with 
dead  lustre),  after  rinsing,  through  a solution  made 
of — 

Water 10  litres 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  . . 10  grammes 

Sulphuric  acid 20  “ 

then,  after  rinsing,  plunging  it  into  another  solution 
composed  of — 

Water 10  litres 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ....  400  grammes 

Nitrate  of  silver 100  “ 


The  object  acquires  a slightly  white  tinge  in  this 
liquor,  and  is  again  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  before  being 
put  into  the  following  gilding  bath  : — 


Distilled  water 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Bisulphite  of  soda 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure 
Chloride  of  gold,  neutral 


. 10  litres 

. 600  grammes 

100  « 

10  to  12  « 

20  “ 


The  mode  of  préparation  of  this  bath  is  given  at 
the  beginning  of  Chapter  XX. 

This  bath  shoukl  be  nearly  boiling,  and  worked 
with  quite  an  intense  galvanic  current.  The  anode 
is  a platinum  wire,  which  being  more  or  less  im- 
mersed  in  the  liquor,  allows  of  the  régulation  of  the 
amount  of  electricity  according  to  the  volume, 
weight,  and  surface  of  the  object  to  be  gilt. 

This  kind  of  gilding  requires  at  the  beginning  an 
energetic  electric  action,  obtaincd  by  steeping  the 
platinum  wire  deeply  in  the  liquid,  in  order  to  hâve 
the  entire  surface  of  the  piece  covered  quite  instan- 
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taneously  ; tlien,  as  the  thickness  of  the  deposit 
increases,  so  is  the  anode  gradually  removed  from  the 
batli  until  it  dips  very  little.  The  gilding  obtained 
by  this  method  lias  a remarkable  freshness  of  tone. 

A few  gilders,  before  using  the  bath  with  battery, 
pass  the  zinc  articles  through  another  bath  by  dip- 
ping,  which  they  call  preparing  bath , and  which  is 
nothing  but  a gold  bath  by  dipping,  such  as  that 
described  at  page  120,  Chapter  XII. 

Others  gild  in  two  operations,  that  is,  after  having 
deposited  about  lialf  of  the  gold  intended  for  the 
object,  this  is  removed  from  the  bath,  washed,  passed 
again  through  the  mercurial  solution,  and  replaced 
in  the  gold  bath  for  finishing  up  the  gilding. 

After  gilding,  the  articles  are  rinsed  in  clear  boil- 
ing  water  for  a few  seconds,  and  dried  in  the  stove, 
or  in  warm  sawdust  of  fir  wood.  Ail  friction  sliould 
be  carefully  avoided,  otherwise  the  dead  lustre  will 
. become  scratched.  These  washings  are  necessary, 
because,  if  saline  matters  are  leflt,  they  will  react 
upon  the  zinc  and  the  copper,  and  the  gilding  will 
be  covered  with  verdi  gris. 

Wlien  certain  parts  of  this  gilding  are  burnished, 
their  color  is  green  if  the  frosted  surface  lias  been 
obtained  in  the  silver  bath,  and  red  if  the  galvano- 
plastie bath  lias  been  employed.  These  inconveni- 
ences  are  remedied  by  dipping  the  burnished  article 
again,  for  a short  time,  into  the  gold  bath.  It  is 
évident  that  this  last  deposit  of  gold  must  be  thin 
enough  not  sensibly  to  impair  the  brightness  of  the 
burnished  parts. 

Dead  lustre  electro-gilding  upon  zinc,  like  that 
obtained  by  the  old  pikicess,  will  suit  tliose  objects 
only  which  hâve  no  friction  to  bear,  and  which  are 
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not  often  handled.  This  kind  of  gilding  is  especially 
applied  to  docks  and  similar  articles,  which  remain 
under  glass. 

The  dead  lustre  obtained  by  a thick  deposit  of  gold 
is  always  dull,  earthy,  and  of  a disagreeable  appear- 
ance. 

The  process  of  dead  lustre  gilding,  described  in 
this  chapter,  may  be  applied  to  ail  metals  and  alloys, 
provided  that  those  corroded  by  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate  of  copper  be  previously  coated  with  copper  or 
brass.  Indeed,  these  previous  coati ngs  of  copper  or 
brass  are  always  désirable,  because  they  prevent 
crystalline  and  irregular  deposits  often  formed  upon 
metals  which  are  not  corroded  by  the  bath  of  sul- 
pliate  of  copper.  I liave  discovered  by  expérience, 
that  the  galvanoplastie  dead  lustre  upon  cast  or 
laminated  copper,  is  much  finer  when  the  pièces  hâve 
been  previously  covered  with  copper  or  brass  in  the 
alkaline  baths. 

We  thus  sum  up  the  operations  necessary  for  gild- 
ing zinc  with  a dead  lustre  : — 

1.  Mending  the  pièces,  that  is,  closing  up  ail  the 
holes  with  the  soldering  iron,  etc.; 

2.  Scouring  or  cleansing  in  a caustic  solution  of 
soda  or  potassa  ; 

3.  Cleansing  in  water  aeidulated  with  sulphuric  ' 
acid  ; 

4.  Effecting  electro-deposits  of  copper  or  brass, 
for  a few  minutes  in  hot  alkaline  baths  ; 

5.  Scratch-brushing  ; 

6.  Finishing  the  electro-deposits  of  coi^per  or  brass 
in  cold  alkaline  baths  ; 

7.  Washing  and  imparting  a dead  lustre  either  in 
the  silver  bath,  or  in  that  of  sutyliate  of  copper; 
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8.  Rinsing,  and  passing  through  a weak  mercurial 
solution  ; 

9.  Washing,  and  steeping  in  a silvering  bath  by 
dipping  (many  gilders  omit  this  operation)  ; 

10.  Rinsing,  and  gilding  in  the  nearly  boiling  gold 
bath,  in  one  or  two  operations  ; 

11.  Washing  in  pure  boiling  water; 

12.  Drying  in  sawdust  or  in  a stove,  or  in  both  ; 

13.  Burnishing  certain  parts,  tlien  sliglitly  regild- 
ing,  washing,  and  drying. 

Faded  gildings  may  be  renovated  by  dipping 
them,  for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time,  into  a weak 
and  tepid  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after- 
wards  into  very  dilute  nitric  or  sulpliuric  acid.  We 
may  add  tliat  imperfect  gildings  may  be  removed  by 
inverting  the  pôles  in  a solution  of  cyanides,  that  is, 
by  connecting  the  gilt  articles  with  the  positive  pôle 
(carbon  or  copper),  and  the  négative  pôle  (zinc)  with 
the  anode  wliich  becomes  gilt.  This  process  is 
especially  employed  for  removing  the  gold  from  arti- 
cles of  mon,  steel,  and  even  silver,  which  cannot  be 
submitted  to  the  ungilding  ( strijpjmig ) bath  which  we 
are  about  to  describe.  Silver,  copper,  and  brass  may 
also  be  removed  by  similar  processes. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

DISSOL VING  GOLD  FROM  GILT  ARTICLES. 

Dissolving  Gold  from  Gilt  Articles. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  gilding  processes 
without  giving  the  means  of  ungilding  those  articles 
which  need  this  operation. 
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Artists  or  manufacturera  are  often  required  to 
ungild  objects,  either  for  doing  anew  an  imperfect 
gilding,  or  extracting  the  gold  from  worn-out  articles 
intended  for  remelting.  The  method  varies  consider- 
ably,  according  to  the  métal  upon  which  gold  lias 
been  deposited. 

Iron  and  steel  are  ungilt,  without  any  injury  to 
tliemselves,  by  dipping  them  into  a bath  of  10  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  100  parts  of  water,  and  con- 
necting them  witli  the  positive  pôle  of  a battery.  A 
wire  or  foil  of  platinum  is  fixed  to  the  négative  pôle- 
This  is  nothing  but  inverting  the  position  of  the  pôles; 
and  in  this  case  the  gold  applied  upon  the  iron  or  steel 
is  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  cyanide,  and  partly  de- 
posited upon  the  platinum  anode,  from  which  it  is  re- 
moved  in  a régulai*  gold  bath.  ‘When  there  is  only 
a mere  film  of  gold  upon  iron  or  steel,  it  may  be  re- 
moved  by  the  cyanide  alone,  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity,  but  this  method  is  slow. 

Silver,  copper,  and  their  alloys  may  also  be  ungilt 
by  this  process  ; but,  as  the  cyanide  dissolves  at  the 
same  time  the  gold  and  part  of  the  other  métal  s,  it  is 
préférable  to  operate  as  follows  : — 

For  ungilding  silver,  it  is  heated  to  a cherry-red 
beat,  and  immediately  thrown  into  a pickle  of  more 
or  less  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  gold  scales  ofF, 
and  falls  on  to  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  spangles. 
The  operation  is  repeated  until  gold  no  longer  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  silver,  which  is  then  white 
and  frosty. 

This  process  is  imperfect,  and  is  not  adapted  to 
liglit  and  hollow  articles,  for  which  the  preceding  pro- 
cess is  préférable. 

For  copper  and  its  alloys,  such  as  bronze,  maille- 
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chort,  brass,  etc.,  we  proceed  by  two  different  methods, 
according  to  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  objects. 

Small  jewelry  ware,  thinly  gilt,  either  by  battery 
or  by  dipping,  is  dipped  into  the  following  bath  : — 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  . . . 10  volumes. 

Nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  ....  1 volume. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid)  . . 2 volumes. 

Which  is  simply  aqua  regia  in  a large  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  jirecisely  this  great  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  which  allows  of  the  solution  of  gold, 
witliout  sensibly  attacking  copper  or  its  alloys. 

Ordinarily,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  put  alone  into  a 
stoneware  jar,  and  the  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  (aqua  regia),  kept  in  a stoppered  bottle, 
is  gradually  added  to  it  as  the  operation  of  ungilding 
proceeds.  The  same  sulphuric  acid  may  last  a long 
time,  provided  it  is  kept  well  covered,  and  its  dis- 
solving  action  promoted  by  successive  additions  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  articles  should  be  withdrawn  often,  in  order 
to  watch  the  operation,  which  is  terminated  when  no 
gold  is  seen,  and  when  the  copper  lias  acquired  a 
uniform  blackish-gray  coat.  We  may  also  ascertain 
tliat  ail  the  gold  lias  been  dissol ved,  by  plunging  the 
objects  into  the  compound  acids,  in  which  tliey  are 
perfectly  cleansed  when  the  gold  lias  disappeared. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre)  and  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  sait)  may  be  substituted  for  ni- 
tric acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resuit  is  iden- 
tical  ; but  in  this  case  the  salts  must  be  finely  pow- 
dered,  and  stirred  with  a glass  rod,  in  order  to  be 
dissolved,  decomposed,  and  transformed  into  aqua 
regia. 
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A few  operators  ungild  small  jewelry  by  a more  or 
less  protracted  immersion  in  the  compound  acids  for 
a bright  or  dead  lustre;  but  they  spoil  their  acids  and 
lose  the  gold. 

For  large  objects,  such  as  clocks,  chimney  orna- 
ments,  chandeliers,  etc.  (and  alsofor  smaller  articles), 
we  operate  as  follows  (Fig.  73)  : — 


Fig.  73. 


Concentrated  sulpliuric  acid  (66°  Baumé)  is  put 
into  a glass  or  stoneware  vessel  supporting  twobrass 
rods. 

One  of  these  rods  is  connected  by  a conducting 
wire  with  the  last  carbon  of  a battery  of  two  or  three 
Bunsen’s  inverted  éléments,  and  supports  by  means 
of  hooks  the  objects  to  be  ungilt,  and  which  are  en- 
tirely  covered  by  the  sulpliuric  acid.  The  other  rod 
supports,  also  by  means  of  a hook,  a copper  plate 
facing  the  object,  and  is  connected  ivith  the  last  zinc 
of  the  battery.  The  electric  fluid  traverses  the  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  and  carries  the  gold  from  the  positive  to 
the  négative  pôle  ; and  as  the  copper  plate  is  not 
prepared  for  retaining  the  gold,  this  latter  métal  falls 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  in  the  State  of  a black 
powder,  which  is  easily  recovered  afterwards. 

As  long  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  concentrated,  and 
even  under  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  it  does 
not  sensibly  corrode  the  copper.  But  it  is  not  so 
when  it  becomes  mixed  with  water  ; and  as  it  rapidly 
absorbs  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphère,  the  vessel 
in  which  itis  contained  should  be  kept  perfectly  closed, 
when  the  ungilding  process  is  not  in  active  opera- 
tion. It  is  évident  tliat  the  pièces  for  ungilding 
should  be  put  into  it  in  a state  of  dryness. 

TVhen  we  intend  to  sacrifice  the  gilt  articles  of 
copper  or  silver,  it  is  sufficient  to  let  them  remain  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  ail  the  metals  except 
gold,  which  either  floats  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
as  a metallic  foil,  or  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a blackish 
powder.  If  then  the  liquor  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  filtered,  ail  the  gold  will  remain  on  the 
filter,  and  the  solution  will  contain  the  other  metals. 

"We  shallgive,  at  the  end  of  this  book,  the  most 
simple  and  practical  processes  for  revivifying,  for 
future  use,  the  gold  saved  by  these  different  methods 
of  ungilding. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

SILVERING. 

Silvering. 

Before  the  discovery  of  tlie  hydroplastic  methods, 
there  were  in  the  arts  two  processes  for  silvering 
metals,  and  these  two  processes  formed  two  separate 
industries.  Artistic  and  useful  objects  of  ail  kinds 
were  manufactured  from  plated  silver , that  is  to  say, 
copper  plates  covered  with  silver.  On  the  other  hand, 
articles  entirely  finished  as  regards  dimensions  and 
sliape,  were  silvered  with  silver foils.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a method  of  silvering  by  the  wet  way  ; but  the 
products  were,  and  still  are,  so  déficient  in  durability, 
that  the  process  was  known  underthe  modest  title  of 
Whitening  witli  silver  in  a pot.  We  shall  neverthe- 
less  examine  this  operation,  which  is  still  employed  for 
whitening  certain  small  wares  for  which  durability  is 
of  secondary  importance,  and  which  simply  borrow 
of  silver  its  whiteness;  such  are  hooks  and  eyes, 
buttons,  buckles  for  suspenders,  articles  for  umbrella- 
makers,  etc.,  which  sooner  or  later  return  to  the 
primitive  color  of  their  material — copper  or  brass. 
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CIIAPTER  XXYIII. 

PLATED  SILYER. 

Plated  Silver. 

Plated  silver  is  obtained  by  rolling  together  a 
plate  of  copper  of  the  first  cpiality,  and  one  of  silver, 
either  Avelded,  or  siraply  united  by  juxtapositing 
their  hot  and  clean  surfaces  Avetted  Avith  a concen- 
trated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  tAvo  metals 
are  reduced  and  draAvn  out  about  equally  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rolls,  and  long  sheets  or  bands  of  silvered 
métal  are  thus  obtained,  Avith  Avhicli  a great  many 
articles  may  be  manufactured. 

We  soon  understand  the  inconveniences  of  this 
mode  of  operation,  and  Ave  shall  point  out  four  prin- 
cipal ones:  In  the  first  place,  a great  quantity  of  ma- 
terial  is  lost,  since  Ave  hâve  to  eut  out  the  objects 
from  a sheet  entirely  silvered,  and  the  Avaste  retains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  precious  métal  ; in  the  second 
place,  the  eut  sections  présent  many  parts  without 
silver,  Avhich  must  be  hidden  either  by  ledges,  or  by 
silvering  by  another  method. 

The  third  inconvenience  is  the  absolute  necessity 
of  employing  pure  copper,  Avhich  is  more  costly,  less 
sonorous,  and  not  so  tougli  as  its  alloys. 

The  fourth  defect,  Avhich  is  capital,  lies  in  the  dif- 
férence of  thickness  of  the  silver,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  object.  It  is  évident  that,  in  the  em- 
bossed  parts,  the  bottom  of  a vase  for  instance,  the 
silver  lias  increased  in  surface,  and  tlierefore  that  its 
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thickness  is  less  than  that  of  the  flat  surfaces.  More- 
over,  these  raised  surfaces  are  the  more  exposed  to 
friction,  and  it  is  just  there  that  the  coat  of  silver  is 
the  thinner.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  the  condi- 
tions are  reversed  with  electro-silvering,  and  that  the 
parts  in  relief  receive  a more  abundant  deposit  of 
silver,  winch  is  a satisfactory  resuit. 

The  best  plated  silver  lias  one-tenth  of  silver,  and 
is  manufactured  by  applying  upon  an  ingot  of  pure 
copper  weighing  9 kilogrammes,  another  ingot  of 
pure  silver  weighing  1 kilogramme.  The  two  are 
rolled  together  until  the  desired  thickness  is  obtained. 
It  is  even  possible  to  produce  a bad  plated  silver,  with 
one-tenth  of  the  precious  métal;  for,  should  we  roll 
the  two  metals  until  the  foil  of  silvered  copper  be- 
comes  -jV  of  a millimétré  thick,  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  will  be  only  T^ïï  of  a millimétré.  Articles 
manufactured  with  such  foil  will  possess  no  other 
strength  than  that  imparted  by  the  lead,  mastic,  or 
cernent  with  which  they  are  filled  ; and  it  is  by  analo- 
gous  processes  that  are  obtained  embossed  candle- 
sticks,  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  which  become 
red  after  very  little  use. 

The  silver  of  the  plated  métal  will  be  briglit  if  the 
rollers  are  well  polished,  and  dull  with  rough  rollers. 

A sheet  of  copper,  rolled  between  two  sheets  of 
silver,  will,  of  course,  be  plated  on  both  sides. 

The  only  solder  practicable  which  does  not  injure 
plated  silver  is  tin  solder  ; and  when  the  objects  manu- 
factured are  required  to  resist  a certain  température, 
like  chafing  dislies,  nuts  and  screws  are  employed. 

When  the  silver  of  the  plated  article  was  worn  out 
in  certain  places,  there  was  no  satisfactory  method  of 
remedying  it  before  the  invention  of  the  hydroplastic 
process. 
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Note. — The  electroplating  of  old  wares  made  from  copper 
laminated  with  a covering  of  silver,  is  often  difficult  ; and  we  find 
in  A.  Watt’s  Electro-metallurgy  good  directions,  which  we  tran- 
scribe  here: — 

“Supposing  that  we  hâve  to  electroplate  an  old  cruet  or  liquor 
frame,  the  bottora  is  separated  from  the  wire,  either  by  unsolder- 
ing  or  unscrewing,  as  the  case  may  be.  Smoothness  is  imparted 
by  emery  cloth,  or  by  pumice-stone  and  water,  or  by  powdered 
bath-brick  brushed  over  with  a hard  brusli.  Spots  of  verdigris 
are  removed  with  a few  drops  of  hvdrochloric  acid.  The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  giving  a good  electro-deposit  upon  the  edges 
or  mounts  where  there  is  some  lead  or  lead  solder.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary  to  apply  to  such  parts,  with  a rather  soft  brush,  a solu- 
tion made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid, 
and  adding  about  half  a pint  of  cold  water.  This  solution  is  to 
be  lightly  brushed  over  the  lead  mounts  only;  the  article  and 
brush  are  then  to  be  well  rinsed,  and  the  brush  and  plaiu  water 
applied  in  the  same  way.  The  solution  of  mercury  will  turn  the 
edges  black,  or  dark  graj^,  but  the  subséquent  brushing  will  ren- 
der  them  bright  again.  The  frame  is  now  to  be  well  rinsed  and 
is  ready  for  the  depositing  bath.  If,  on  its  first  immersion,  any 
black  spots  exhibit  themselves,  the  frame  may  be  removed,  again 
brushed  over,  and  finally  returned  to  the  bath.  If  the  edges  do 
not  receive  the  coating  of  silver  as  readily  as  the  other  parts,  the 
solution  may  require  a little  more  cyanide,  or  a greater  battery 
power,  or  an  increase  in  the  surface  of  the  anode. 

“ These  lead  edges  may  be  prepared  for  receiving  the  silver  de- 
posit  by  a previous  coat  of  copper  applied  as  follows  : The  edges 
are  plunged  into  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  a little 
free  sulphuric  acid  in  it;  then,  by  touching  the  lead  edge  with  an 
iron  wire,  it  becomes  immediately  coated  with  a bright  deposit  of 
copper,  which  is  rinsed  and  becomes  a good  conductor  for  the 
further  electro-deposit  of  silver. 

“The  coating  of  tin  underneath  the  bottom  of  cruet  frames  is 
very  difficult  to  plate,  unless  in  a solution  made  expressly  for  it. 
Therefore  it  may  be  préférable  to  rernove  it  either  with  abrading 
materials,  or  with  nitric  acid  employed  with  care.” 

Not  only  for  old  plated  ware,  but  also  for  many  articles  on 
which  are  found  unruly  spots  of  tin  solder,  this  rapid  process  of 
depositing  copper  will  be  found  useful. — Trans. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

SILVERING  WITII  SILYER  FOIL. 

Silvering  with  Silver  Foil. 

This  method,  in  opposition  to  plated  silver,  is  never 
practised  except  upon  objects  already  manufactured, 
and  with  their  definite  shape  ; and  is  adapted  to  ail 
kinds  of  copper,  bronze,  maillechort,  or  brass.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  certain  respects,  snperior  to  plated  silver; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  of  execution,  and  is  less  ad- 
hering  to  the  métal  underneath. 

The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

After  annealing  the  articles,  they  are  thrown  still 
hot  into  a bath  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  Their  appear- 
ance  is  then  a dull  and  dead  lustre,  owing  to  a mul- 
titude of  small  holes,  which  are  so  many  points  of 
attachment  for  the  silver  foil. 

The  objects,  thus  prepared,  are  tightly  fixed  upon 
an  iron  rod,  which  is  held  in  a vise.  Their  tempéra- 
ture is  raised  to  about  150°  C.  by  means  of  incan- 
descent charcoal  put  at  the  proper  place,  so  as  to  open 
the  pores  of  the  métal,  which,  by  cooling  afterwards, 
will  imprison  the  silver  applied.  The  silver  foils  are 
taken  from  the  book  with  small  tweezers,  and  are  eut 
to  the  proper  dimension  upon  a cushion  with  an  ivory 
or  steel  knife.  After  each  foil  is  deposited  upon  the 
object,  it  is  made  to  adhéré  by  a light  pressure  of  a 
rag  pad,  and  afterwards  by  the  friction  of  a steel 
burnishing  tool.  The  parts  of  silver  foil  which  do 
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not  adhéré  are  removed  with  a soft  brush.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  superpose  a certain  number  of  foils  upon  the 
same  object,  but  the  adhérence  will  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity. 

Gold  beaters  préparé  silver  foil  either  with  a bright, 
or  a dead,  lustre.  The  latter  is  made  adhering  only 
by  the  pressure  of  the  pad,  and  not  by  that  of  the 
burnishing  tool.  Tliis  dead  lustre  cannot  compare  in 
fineness  with  that  obtained  by  the  battery  ; it  is  true, 
liowever,  that  it  resists  the  handling  better,  and  the 
sulphur  gases  of  the  atmosphère. 

Articles  thus  silvered  are  burnished  only  after  ail 
the  silver  foils  hâve  been  applied  ; round  or  cylindri- 
cal  objects  are  burnished  upon  the  lathe,  and  the 
other  forms  by  the  hand. 

A practised  eye  Avili  readily  ascertain  whether  an 
object  lias  been  silvered  with  foils,  because,  in  this 
case,  there  are  always  places  and  lines  showing  the 
vibrations  of  the  burnishing  tool. 

This  method  of  silvering  by  silver  foils  is,  at  the 
présent  time,  employed  only  for  very  large  objects, 
such  as  liigh  chandeliers,  crosses,  holy  water  pots, 
and  other  church  ornaments. 

During  the  time  when  MM.  Charles  Christofle  & 
Co.  had  the  monopoly  of  the  patents  for  electro- 
plating,  another  firm  tried  the  use  of  silver  foils  for 
silvering  spoons  and  forks,  but  the  attempt  Avas  soon 
abandoned.  We  do  not  intend  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  process  employed,  but  Ave  shall  simply  state  that 
the  operation  Avas  as  folloAvs  : The  articles  were  first 
slightly  silvered  with  a dead  lustre  in  a silver  bath  by 
dipping,  lieated,  and  then  covered  Avith  silver  foil. 
The  adhérence  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  an  iron  scratch-brush  striking  vertically,  and 
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forcing  like  thc  silver  foils  into  the  pores  of  the 
métal  underneath.  Burnishing  by  the  usnal  metliod 
finished  the  operation.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
to  obtain  a dead  lustre  by  this  metliod. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WIIITENING  WITH  SILVER  IN  A POT. 

Wliitening  witli  Silver  in  a Pot 

"We  hâve  already  said  that  it  is  not  possible,  by 
this  process,  to  coat  eopper  articles  with  more  than  a 
blush  weight  of  silver.  Indeed,  let  us  imagine  what 
may  be  the  thickness  of  the  silver  coat,  when  the 
cleansing,  labor,  silvering,  discounts,  and  profits  in- 
cluded,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  kilo- 
gramme (2.20  pounds)  of  hooks  and  eyes  and  eyelets. 
The  price  is  reduced  to  four  and  six  cents  for  the 
same  weight  of  suspender’s  buckles  and  pins.  The 
value  of  one  gramme  (about  fifteen  grains)  of  pure 
silver  is  about  five  cents. 

This  wliitening  is  made  as  follows  : — 

A certain  quantlty  of  pure  granulated  silver  is 
dissolved  in  double  its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
métal  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  heavy  white  clods 
by  means  of  common  sait  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Ail 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  decomposed  when  a 
further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  sait 
to  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  does  not  produce  any 
turbidity.  The  clear  liquors  are  then  thrown  away, 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained  is  washed  several 
14 
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times,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  ail  free  acid.  If  this 
precipitate  is  to  be  kept  some  time  before  use,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays, 
which  blackcn  it  rapidly. 

The  chloride  of  silver,  with  a little  water,  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  at  least  eighty  times  its 
weiglit  of  finely  powdered  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream 
tartar),  and  kept  in  a stoneware  pot. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  composition  of 
the  paste  used  in  this  process,  and  we  see  each  operator 
adding  to  the  cream  tartar  some  other  substance,  such 
as  common  sait  (chloride  of  sodium),  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber’s  sait),  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate),  caustic  lime,  calcined  magnesia,  etc.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  useless,  if  not  lnirtful. 
Here  is  a formula  which  succeeds  very  well,  and 
which  is  oftcn  prefçrred  to  the  simple  mixture  of 
chloride  of  silver  and  bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Pure  silver  (for  makiug  the  chloride)  . 30  grammes 

Powdered  cream  tartar  ....  2500  “ 

Sait  which  has  been  used  for  curing 
codfish*  ......  2500 

One  or  several  spoonfuls  of  the  paste  prepared  as 
above  are  thrown  in,  and  entirely  or  partly  dissol ved 
in  the  boiling  water  contained  in  a kettle  of  pure 
copper.  Such  is  the  bath  into  which  we  dip  the 
articles,  either  with  the  aid  of  a hook,  or  with  a basket 
of  wire  gauze,  such  as  we  hâve  indicated  in  the 
chapter  on  gilding  by  dipping.  However  it  is  more 
usual  to  hâve  another  basin  of  copper,  sliallow  and 
perforated  with  holes,  which  rests  against  the  upper 

* This  sait  has  no  other  advantage  over  common  sait  than  its 
greater  cheapness.  Certain  operators  employ  chloride  of  silver 
and  common  sait  only,  but  the  shade  obtained  is  bluish. 
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sides  of  the  kettle  (Fig.  74).  By  means  of  the 
handles  of  tbis  basin,  it  can  bc  removed  at  once  with 
its  contents. 


Fig.  74. 


The  articles  are  stirred  with  a wooden  spatula  ; 
and  at  each  operation  a cpiantity  of  paste,  propor- 
tioned  to  the  surfaces  to  be  whitened,  is  added. 

These  baths  do  not  work  well  when  freshly  raade, 
and  they  become  the  better  as  they  are  more  used. 
They  acquire  a dark  green  tint,  due  to  the  copper 
wliich  is  dissolvcd  and  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
deposited  silver. 

The  operators  by  this  process  do  also  the  varnish- 
ing,  coloring,  and  cleansing  in  aqua  fortis  ; but  their 
cleansing  methods  are  inferior  to  those  employed  for 
gilding.  In  general,  they  use  the  worn-out  acids  of 
gilders,  as  we  hâve  already  said  when  speaking  of  the 
cleansing  of  copper. 

The  articles  are  brightened  by  friction  Avith  saAv- 
dust,  and  scarcely  ever  by  scratch-brushing. 

The  smallest  particle  of  iron,  zinc,  or  tin  intro- 
duced  into  the  whitening  batli  is  sufficient  to  impart 
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a red  coloration  to  the  articles  of  brass  or  copper 
which  may  be  in  the  liquor. 

The  iron  is  separated  by  a magnet  ; and  the  zinc 
is  dissolved  in  pickles  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  which,  when  cold,  do  not  sensibly  corrode  the 
copper  articles.  As  for  tin  or  lead,  they  must  be 
picked  by  hand. 

If,  from  some  cause,  the  operation  has  not  suc- 
ceeded,  the  articles  are  plunged  for  a few  seconds 
into  a boiling  solution  of — 

Water 10  litres 

Nitrate  of  silver  .....  100  grammes 

Ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  . . 600  “ 

Tliis  bath,  which  retains  its  strength  for  a long 
time,  considerably  increases  the  brightness  and  white- 
ness  of  the  deposit. 

We  shall  soon  give,  in  extenso , the  new  processes 
of  whitening  or  silvering  by  dipping,  which  hâve 
nearly  everywhere,  and'  with  advautage,  replaced  the 
old  process  just  examined. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

COLD  SILVERING  BY  RUBBING. 

Cold  Silvering  by  Itubbing. 

We  cannot  terminate  the  description  of  the  old 
methods  of  silvering  metals,  without  mentioning  the 
quasi-intermediate  process  of  cold  silvering  by  rub- 
bing,  with  the  thumb,  a cork,  or  a brush.  The  results 
obtained  are  better  than  those  by  the  whitening 
process,  although  not  very  durable;  and  we  are 
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enabled  to  repair  slight  defccts  upon  more  durable 
silverings,  and  to  produce  mixtures  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  gold  and  oxydé , upon  slightly  gilt  objects.  ¥e 
thus  avoid,  for  small  works,  the  use  of  resist  var- 
nishes. 

The  paste  employed  in  this  process  is  prepared  by 
thoroughly  grinding  in  a porcelain  mortar  or  with  a 
muller,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  not  in  the  light,  the 
folio wing  substances  : — 


Water  100  to  150  grammes 

Whitc  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  or, 

preferably,  the  chloride.  . . . 200  “ 

Binoxalate  of  potassa  (sorrel’s  sait)  . 300  “ 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  tartar)  . 300  “ 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait)  . 420  “ 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac)  80  “ 

Or  a more  simple  mixture  of — 


Chloride  of  silver  ....  100  grammes 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  . • . 200  “ 

Common  sait 300  “ 


"When  the  mixture  has  been  finely  pulverized  in 
a porcelain  mortar,  it  is  triturated  under  the  muller 
and  upon  a plate  of  ground  glass  until  there  is  no  gran- 
ular  feeling.  The  paste  is  kept  in  a porcelain  pot,  or 
in  a black  glass  vessel,  60  as  to  preserve  it  from  the 
solar  ray  s,  which  décomposé  it  rapidly. 

When  we  desire  to  use  it,  we  add  a little  water  to 
it  so  as  to  forai  a thin  paste,  which  is  applied  with  a 
brusli  or  pencil  upon  the  cleansed  articles  of  copper, 
or  upon  those  gilt  by  dipping,  or  even  upon  those 
gilt  by  the  battery,  provided  that  the  coating  be  thin 
enough  to  allow  the  copper,  through  the  coat  of  gold, 
to  décomposé  the  silver  paste.  The  paste  is  allowed 
to  dry  naturally,  or  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  beat. 
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According  to  the  tliickness  of  the  gold  deposit,  tlie 
Chemical  reaction  is  more  or  less  complété,  and  the 
dry  paste  is  of  a pink  shade,  or  entirely  green.  In 
the  latter  case,  a large  proportion  of  the  copper  has 
been  decomposed,  and  an  équivalent  quantity  of  silver 
has  become  reduced  to  the  metallic  State. 

The  remaining  salts  are  removed  by  a thorougli 
rinsing  in  cold  water,  and  the  silver  appears  with 
qui  te  a fine  frosted  appearance,  the  brightness  of 
which  may  be  increased  by  an  immersion  of  a few 
seconds  into  a very  diluted  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or,  preferably,  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Tliis  silvering  bears  the  action  of  the  wire  brush 
and  of  the  burnishing  tool  very  well  ; it  may  also 
receive  the  oxydé , which  proves  its  superiority  over 
the  previous  whitening  process. 

Should  a first  silvering  not  be  found  sufliciently 
durable,  it  is  possible,  after  scratch-brushing,  to 
apply  a second  or  a third  coat. 

The  deposit,  we  liave  said,  is  fast  enough  upon 
pure  copper,  but  the  silvering  is  not  so  adhering  or 
white  as  upon  a gilt  surface. 

Tliis  process  is  advantageous  for  keeping  in  good 
order  the  reflectors  of  lanterns:  in  which  case,  the 
paste  is  rubbed  with  a fine  linen  pad  upon  the  reflec- 
tor,  which  acquires  a dull  and  leaden  appearance; 
then,  with  anotlier  rag,  a thin  magma  of  Spanish 
white,  or  otlier  similar  substance,  is  spread  over  the 
reflector  and  allowed  to  dry.  Lastly,  a rubbing  with 
a fine  and  cl  eau  linen  rag  will  restore  the  lustre  and 
whiteness  of  the  plated  silver. 

For  keeping  in  order  the  reflectors  of  plated  silver 
used  in  railways,  we  prefer  the  following  method  : — 
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To  a silvering  bath  made  of  water 
Nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver 
Cyanide  of  potassium 


1 litre 

50  grammes 


300 


Add  sufficient  Spanish  white  (levigated  clialk),  in 
fine  powder,  to  produce  a tliin  magma,  which  is  kept 
in  a well-closed  pot.  Tins  paste,  by  means  of  a brush 
or  of  a pad  of  old  linen,  is  spread  ail  over  the  surface 
of  the  reflector,  and  allowed  to  dry  almost  entirely, 
when  it  is  briskly  rubbed  over  by  means  of  another 
clean  and  dry  rag  of  old  linen.  The  produeed  silver- 
ing is  the  brighter  as  the  operation  is  more  fre- 
quently  repeated.  It  is  évident  that  this  process  is 
eqnally  suited  to  ail  articles  of  plated  silver,  such  as 
carnage  and  saddlery  ware,  &c. 

The  various  powders  or  liqnids  sold  under  the 
names  of  silvering  liquicl , conservator  of  plated  silver , 
California  liquor , and  which  are  used  in  coftee- 

houses  for  hiding  for  a few  days  the  worn-out  parts 
of  their  spoons  and  forks,  are  nothing  else  than  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  above  paste  in  ordi- 
nary,  or  salted,  water. 

"We  must  not  confound  these  compovmds  witli  other 
liquors  bearing  the  names  of  auropkile  and  argento- 
phile , and  which  are  intended  for  cleaning  old  gilcl- 
ings  and  silverings.  They  are  simple  solutions  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  correspond  to  the  method 
which  we  hâve  indicated  for  reviving  old  gildings. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXII. 

SEQUEL  TO  SILVERING  : SILVERING  BY  DIPPING  IN  A 
WAEM  BATH — IN  A COLD  BAT1I. 

Silvering  by  Dippmg  in  a Warm  Bath. 

There  are  two  processes  of  silvering  b}T  the  wet 
way  and  witliout  the  battery,  wbich  are  as  different 
in  their  operation  as  in  their  composition  and  résulta. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  is  especially  intended  for  silver- 
ing hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  buckles,  &c.,  and  is 
practised  at  the  température  of  ébullition  in  a bath  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver. 

This  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  in  a kettle  of 
enamelled  cast-iron,  and  in  9 litres  of  water,  500 
grammes  of  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium  (it  is  our 
cyanide  Xo.  2,  the  préparation  of  which  is  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Chemical  Products). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  dissolve  150  grammes  of 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  1 litre  of  water  contained  in 
a glass  vessel  or  a porcelain  dish. 

This  second  solution  is  gradually  poured  into  the 
first  one,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  with  a glass  rod. 
The  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  produced  at 
first  is  soon  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  liquor  is 
filtered  if  we  desire  a perfectly  clear  bath,  which  it 
is  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  boiling-point  for  imme- 
diately  silvering  the  cleansed  copper  articles  plunged 
in  it. 
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The  objects  sliould  be  simply  dipped  in,  and  qui  te 
as  soon  withdrawn  ; a more  protracted  sojourn  will 
resuit  in  a less  wliite  and  bright  silvering. 

The  silvering  sliould  immediately  follovv  the  cleans- 
ing,  altbougb  the  rinsings  after  each  operation  sliould 
be  thorough  and  complété. 

Tliis  bath,  by  the  bright  and  light  silvering  it  pro- 
duces, is  perfectly  adapted  for  set  jewelry,  winch 
cannot  be  scratch-brushed  without  flattening  the 
clasps,  and  to  which  a bright  lustre  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  as  a substitute  for  the  foil  of  burnished  silver 
placed  under  the  precious  stones  of  real  jewelry.  The 
employaient  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of 
mercury  is  useless,  and  even  injurious,  for  tliis  bath. 

It  lias  been  demonstrated  by  expérience  that  it  is 
useless  to  keep  up  the  strengtli  of  the  solution  by 
new  additions  of  cyanide  and  of  silver  sait;  a bath 
thus  reinvigorated  gives  results  far  inferior  to  tliose 
of  the  former  solution.  The  bath  sliould,  tlierefore, 
be  worked  out  as  long  as  the  silvering  is  satisfactory, 
and  wlien  exhausted,  put  away  witli  the  waste.  Many 
manufacturers  who  follow  tliis  process  use  a battery 
and  a soluble  anode  in  order  to  obtain  a more  durable 
deposit  ; but  their  mode  of  operation  is  no  longer  a 
simple  dipping,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  electro- 
silvering  by  heat,  which  shall  soon  be  examined. 

A few  silverers  by  dipping  formerly  used  a solution 
which,  when  boiling,  produced  a very  fine  silver  coat, 
with  a dead,  or  partly  dead,  lustre,  upon  coppers 
cleansed  according  to  the  methods  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  tliis  work. 

Tliey  prepared  their  bath  by  dissolving  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  in  a well-scoured  kettle  of  pure 
copper  : — 
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Distilled,  or  rain  water 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellowprus- 
siate  of  potassa)  . 

Carbonate  of  potassa  (pearlash)  . 


5 litres 

600  grammes 
400  “ 


And,  when  the  liquid  was  boiling,  tbey  added  the 
well-washed  chloride  obtained  from  30  grammes  of 
pure  silver  ( chloride  of  silver  and  its  préparation  are 
indicated  at  the  end  of  the  book).  This  bath  sliould 
be  made  to  boil  for  about  half  an  liour,  and  be  filtered, 
before  using.  By  this  method,  part  of  the  silver 
becomes  deposited  upon  the  copper  kettle,  and  sliould 
be  removed  when  a new  bath  is  prepared.  This 
inconvcnience  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  abandon- 
nient  of  this  process,  although  the  products  are 
remarkably  fine. 

Ail  the  silvering  batlis  by  dipping,  which  contain  a 
great  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  comparatively 
to  the  proportion  of  the  silver  sait,  will  silver  well, 
even  in  the  cold,  copper  articles  perfectly  cleansed; 
whereas  this  property  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  bath.  In 
other  words,  any  silver  bath  with  a great  proportion 
of  cyanide  silvers  well  by  simple  dipping,  and  this 
property  diminishes  with  the  decrease  of  the  amount 
of  cyanide. 

The  manufacturers  of  small  articles,  partly  copper 
and  partly  iron,  sucli  as  tliose  used  for  saddlery  and 
carriage  wares,  employ  a particular  process  of  silver- 
ing, and  their  bath  is  composed  of — 


Water  (pure) 

Caustic  potassa  . 
Bicarbonate  of  potassa 
Cyanide  of  potassium  . 
ïsitrate  of  silver,  fused 


5 litres 
160  grammes 
100 
60 
20 


44 

(4 

44 
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The  cyanide,  caustic  potassa,  and  bicarbonate  are 
dissolved  in  4 litres  of  water  in  a cast-iron  enamelled 
kettle,  and  then  the  fifth  litre  of  water,  into  wliicli 
the  nitrate  of  silver  lias  been  separately  dissolved,  is 
added  to  tlie  former  solution. 

For  the  silvering  operation  proper,  a certain 
quantity  of  articles  are  cleansed,  thoroughly  rinsed, 
and  put  into  a small  enamelled  kettle.  Enough  of 
the  silver  bath  is  poured  in,  to  cover  the  articles 
entirely,  and  the  whole  is  brought  to  a boil  for  a few 
seconds,  and  stirred  with  a wooden  spatula.  When 
the  silvering  appears  satisfactory,  the  liquor  employed 
is  put  with  the  saved  waste;  and  in  this  manner,  the 
same  liquid  is  never  used  for  two  batches  of  articles. 
This  process  furnishes  a somewhat  durable  silvering 
with  a dead  lustre,  and  of  a more  or  less  grayish- 
wliite,  wliich  is  increased  in  whiteness  and  briglitncss 
by  soap  and  bnrnishing.  It  is  in  this  manner  tliat 
are  silvered  small  buckles,  buttons,  materials  for 
window  sliades,  and  carriage  nails,  wliich  are  always 
composed  of  iron  and  copper. 

Silvering  by  Dipjiing  in  a Cold  Bath. 

This  process,  although  more  easy,  and  furnishing 
a better  and  more  durable  silvering  than  the  other 
processes  by  simple  dipping,  is  very  little  used.  But 
we  trust  tliat  our  readers  will  try  it,  and  we  will 
guarantee  them  perfect  success. 

This  process  is  more  easy,  because  the  bath  is  cold 
and  therefore  always  ready  for  use,  and  does  not 
require  weighing  in  preparing  and  maintaining  it. 

The  deposit  is  finer  and  more  unalterable,  because 
only  chemically  pure  silver  is  deposited,  without  any 
mixture  of  subsalts,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
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baths,  the  products  of  which  sooncr  or  latter  become 
yellow.  It  is  also  the  more  durable,  because  the 
deposit,  without  the  aid  of  electricity,  may  become 
nearly  as  thick  as  desired,  and  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  length  of  the  immersion.* 

* Tliis  last  assertion  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  general 
theory  of  déposition  by  simple  dipping,  which  holds  that  the  métal 
deposited  is  replaced  in  the  solution  by  an  équivalent  of  the  im- 
mersed  métal,  which  becomes  dissolved  as  long  as  it  is  not  entirely 
covered  by  the  deposited  métal. 

Although  we  bave  avoided  any  scientific  theory  in  this  practical 
book,  we  feel  obliged  rapidly  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  which 
we  meet  for  the  first  time.  We  hâve  said  in  the  Chapter  on 
copper  deposits , for  instance,  that  when  an  article  of  iron  is 
plunged  into  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  part  of  the  iron 
is  dissolved  as  sulphate  of  iron,  wliile  an  équivalent  proportion 
of  copper  is  separated  from  the  solution  and  coats  the  iron. 
So  it  is  when  we  plunge  an  object  of  copper  into  a bath  of  double 
cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  ; part  of  the  copper  is  dissolved 
and  forms  a double  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium,  whereas  an 
équivalent  proportion  of  silver  is  deposited  upon  the  remaining 
copper.  In  either  case,  the  exchange  is  arrested  as  soon  as  the 
copper,  for  instance,  is  coated  with  a continuons  layer  of  silver, 
which  prevents  the  solution  of  the  métal  underneath. 

The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  at  first,  during  the  operation 
of  silvering  in  the  cold  by  the  double  sulphite  of  soda  and  silver, 
and  an  équivalent  proportion  of  double  sulphite  of  soda  and  copper 
is  formed.  But,  afterwards,  another  and  a different  reaction 
takes  place,  by  which  the  silver  deposit  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness,  without  an3r  further  solution  of  copper,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  Chemical  nature  itself  of  the  component  parts  of  the  bath. 

We  may,  indeed,  represent  the  bath  as  formed  of  sulphite  of 
soda  holding  in  solution  a sulphite  of  oxide  of  silver, — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  last  compound — sulphurous  acid,  oxygen,  and  silver. 

It  is  suffleient  to  know  that  silver  has  very  little  afflnity  for 
either  sulphurous  acid  or  oxygen,  and,  on  the  other  liand,  that 
sulphurous  acid  possesses  a great  tendency  to  become  sulphuric 
acid  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and  we  shall  then  understand  that  in 
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This  bath  is  formed  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  to  which 
is  added  a sait  of  silver,  the  nitrate  preferably,  nntil 
it  begins  to  be  dissol ved  with  diffieulty.  It  is  there- 
fore  with  a double  sidphite  of  soda  and  silver  that  the 
cold  silvering  by  dipping  is  effected.  It  is  évident 
that  the  bisulphites  of  potassa,  ammonia,  and  other 
alkalies  may  be  substituted  for  the  bisulphite  of 
soda,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  because  its 
préparation  is  cheaper,  more  easy,  and  better  known. 

Before  giving  the  composition  of  the  bath,  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  it,  we  shall  indicate  a sure 
process  for  obtaining  a good  bisulphite  of  soda, 
because  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  trade  sufficiently 
pure  for  silvering. 

PREPARATION  OF  BISULPHITE  OF  SODA  FOR  COLD 

SILVERING. 

Into  a tall  yessel  of  glass  or  porcelain  (Fig.  75) 
put — 

Water  5 litres 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  . 4 kilogrammes 

and  pour  mercury,  a few  centimètres  deep,  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  glass  tube  carrying 
the  sulphurous  acid  gas  plunges  into  it,  and  may  not 
be  stopped  by  the  crystals  formed  during  the  opera- 

such  a bath,  silver  will  continue  to  become  deposited,  without  the 
solution  of  any  more  copper  to  take  its  place  in  the  bath.  This 
is  so  true,  that,  if  a bath  of  this  kind  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
glass  vessel,  it  will  be  slowly  and  spontaneously  decomposed,  and 
will  silver  the  glass  itself.  The  sulphuric  acid  formed  reacts 
upon  a portion  of  the  undecomposed  sulphite  of  soda,  sets  free  an 
équivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  which  maintains  the  bath  in  the 
State  of  bisulphite,  and  forme  itself  with  soda  a sulphate  of  soda 
without  action  on  the  silvering  process. 
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tion.  Then  dispose  an  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  sulphurous  acid,  as  indicated  in  the  Chaptèr  on 
Chemical  Products,  and  pass  the  waslied  gas 

through  the  yessel  holding  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

% 

Fig.  75. 


A part  of  this  sait  becomes  transformed  into  sulphite 
of  soda,  which  dissolyes,  and  a part  falls  on  to  the 
bottom  as  bicarbonate.  The  latter,  however,  is 
transformed  into  sulphite  of  soda  by  a continuons 
production  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes. 

Wlien  ail  lias  become  dissolved,  continue  the  pas- 
sage of  sulphurous  acid  until  the  licpiid  slightly 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  and  then  put  the  whole 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  tirne,  a cer- 
tain quanti ty  of  crystals  arefound  upon  the  mercury, 
and  the  liquid  above,  more  or  less  eolored,  is  the 
bisulphite  of  soda  for  silvering.  The  crystals  are 
separated  from  the  mercury,  drained,  and  kcpt  for 
gilding  baths.  They  are  not  suitable  for  silvering. 

The  licpiid  bisulphite  of  soda  thus  prepared,  sliould 
be  stirred  with  a glass  rod,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
carbonic  acid  which  may  still  remain. 

The  liquor  sliould  then  be  again  tried  with  litmus 
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paper;  and  if  the  blue  col  or  turns  a decp  red,  a little 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  for  neutralizing  the  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  red 
litmus  paper  becomes  bine,  there  is  too  much  alkali, 
and  more  sulphurous  acid  gas  should  be  passed 
through  the  liquid,  which  is  in  the  best  conditions 
when  litmus  paper  becomes  violet  or  slightly  red. 
This  solution  marks  from  22°  to  26°  Baumé,  and 
should  not  corne  in  contact  with  iron,  zinc,  tin,  or 
lead. 

9 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  COLD  SILVERING  BATH  BY 

DIPPING.  4 

A vessel  of  stoneware,  glass,  or  porcelain  is  about 
three-fourths  filled  with  the  liquid  bisulphite  of  soda, 
and  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water, 
of  a middling  degree  of  concentration,  is  graduai ly 
added  while  the  bath  is  continually  stirred  with  a 
glass  rod. 

By  the  contact  of  the  two  liquors,  a flocculent  and 
white  precipitate  of  sulphite  of  silver  is  produced, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  stirring,  is  dissolved  by  the 
bisulphite  of  soda.  The  bath  is,  therefore,  formed  of 
a solution  of  a double  sulphite  of  soda  and  silver. 
The  silver  solution  is  added  as  long  as  the  precipitate 
readily  disappears,  and  stopped  when  it  becomes  slow 
to  dissolve. 

In  this  state,  the  bath  is  always  ready  to  work,  and 
produces  quite  instantaneously  a magnificent  silver- 
ing  upon  copper,  bronze,  or  brass  articles  which  hâve 
been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  passed  through  a weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  although 
this  last  operation  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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We  may  obtain  with  this  bath,  and  according  to 
the  lcngth  of  time  of  the  immersion  : — 

1.  A very  fine  whitening  by  silver,  which  is  as 
cheap  as  any  of  the  other  described  processes  ; 

2.  A bright  silvering  sufficiently  durable,  and  es- 
pccially  adapted  for  setting  jewclry  ; 

3.  A silvering  with  a dead  lustre,  still  more  dura-, 
ble,  for  a quantity  of  objects,  without  electricity,  and 
in  the  cold. 

The  loss  of  silver  by  the  bath  is  made  good  by 
additions  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  as  there  cornes  a 
time  when  the  proportion  of  bisulphite  is  not  suffi- 
cient  to  dissolve  the  metallic  sait,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  some  bisulphite  of  soda  to  restore  the  bath  to  its 
primitive  state.  For  five  consecutive  years,  when  I 
was  silvering  jewelry  ware,  I always  used  the  same 
bath,  now  and  then  ueinvigorated  by  additions  of  bi- 
sulphite of  soda  or  nitrate  of  silver,  as  needed.  And 
in  this  same  bath,  as  many  articles  were  daily  silvered 
as  a man  could  conveniently  carry,  and  at  prices 
varying  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars  per  kilo- 
gramme. 

The  silver,  which  is  slowly  deposited  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  may  be  easily  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  for  future  uses. 

If  I hâve  carefully  described  this  process  of  silver- 
ino:  in  the  cold,  it  is  because  I do  not  doubt  that  it 
will  e ventual ly  replace  ail  the  other  known  methods. 

Note. — A.  Watt  gives  the  following  useful  solution  of  silver  or 
gold  for  silvering  or  gilding  without  the  aid  of  a battery: — 

One  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  rain 
or  distilled  water,  and  a few  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are 
added,  which  form  a brown  precipitate  soluble  in  a slight  excess 
of  hyposulphite.  Small  articles  of  Steel,  brass,  or  German  silver 
may  be  silvered  by  siinply  dipping  a sponge  in  the  solution  and 
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rubbing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  coated.  A solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  ma}r  be  treated  in  the  saine  manner,  and 
applied  as  described.  A more  concentrated  solution  of  either 
gold  or  silver  thus  made  may  be  used  for  coating  parts  of  articles 
which  hâve  stripped  or  blistered,  by  applying  it  with  a camel’s 
hair  pencil  to  the  part,  and  touching  the  spot  at  the  saine  tirne 
with  a thin  clean  strip  of  zinc — Trans. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SILVER  ELECTROPLATING. 

Silver  Electroplating . 

"We  hâve  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  part 
of  our  manipulations,  that  which  lias  created  such  a 
révolution  in  the  working  of  artistic  and  useful  metals. 
It  is  our  intention  to  describe  it  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  the  operator  will  hâve  reason  to  thank  us 
for  rnany  details  which,  at  first,  may  appear  of 
secondary  importance. 

It  is  by  electrodeposits  of  silver  that  we  plate  our 
tablespoons,  forks,  etc.:  therefore  are  these  methods 
of  importance  to  our  health;  by  them,  comfort  and 
even  luxury,  at  modest  rates  and  with  artistic  appear- 
ance,  penetrate  to  the  varions  classes  of  society  ; and 
lastly,  the  fear  of  material  loss  is  partly  alleviated, 
since  we  replace  by  objects  of  small  intrinsic  value, 
those  previously  made  of  solid  silver. 

Without  tarrying  among  the  various  formulæ 
given  by  certain  persons,  so  called  inventors,  for 
electro-silvering  baths,  we  sliall  describe  one  which, 
15 
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for  a long  time  has  held  the  place  of  acknowledged 
superiority.  It  is  composed  of — 

Water  . . . 10  litres  or  kilogrammes 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure*  500  grammes 

Pure  silver  for  cj’anide  . 250  “ 

i 

This  bath  is  prepared  as  follows: — 

1.  A porcelain  dish  or  capsule,  of  1 litre  capacity 
receives — 

Pure  granulated  silver  . . . 250  grammes. 

Pure  nitric  acid  at  40°  Baumé  . . 500  “ 

The  whole  is  heated  by  charcoal  or  gas,  but  the 
dish  sliould  be  supported  by  an  iron  triangle,  and  not 
be  in  direct  contact  with  the  tire. 

The  acid  rapidly  attacks  and  dissolves  the  silver 
with  an  abundant  production  of  nitrous  vapors,  which 
should  not  be  inhaled.  When  the  yellow  vapors  hâve 

* The  Chemical  composition  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  exceedingly  irregular.  The  facility  with  which  many 
foreign  substances  may  be  incorporated  with  it  during  its  pré- 
paration, and  a desire  to  make  large  profits,  are  the  reasons 
why  many  commercial  cyanides  do  not  contain  more  than  25  and 
30  per  cent,  of  the  real  article.  We  shall  give  in  the  chapter  on 
Chemical  Products,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  the  best  method  of 
preparing  it  for  our  purposes. 

We  manufacture  three  qualities  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  each 
of  which  has  its  particular  uses: — 

Our  cyanide  No.  1 or  100°,  contains  from  90  to  100  per  cent,  of 
real  cyanide,  and  is  especially  employed  for  gilding  and  silvering 
baths.  When  we  simply  say  cyanide  of  potassium,  we  mean  this 
quality. 

Our  cyanide  No.  2 contains  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  real 
cyanide;  it  is  the  article  prepared  by  Liebig’s  method,  and  is 
used  for  electrobaths  of  copper,  brass,  etc. 

Lastly,  our  c}ranide  No.  3,  which  marks  from  55°  to  60°,  is  for 
scouring  and  preparing  baths,  and  for  photographie  operations. 
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disappeared,  there  remains  in  the  dish  a liquid  more 
or  less  greenish,  bluish,  or  colorless,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  eopper  held  by  the  commercial  silver, 
which  is  seldom  entirely  pure. 

The  lieat  is  then  increased  in  order  to  evaporate 
the  excess  of  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  white 
fumes.  The  material  in  the  dish  swells  up  and  dries, 
and,  with  a furtlier  increase  of  heat,  fuses  like  wax. 

The  dish  is  then  removed  from  the  tire,  and  being 
held  with  a cloth,  the  molten  mass  is  made  to  flow 
upon  the  sides,  where  it  soon  solidifies. 

We  hâve  thus  obtained  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
(lunar  caustic),  which  is  more  or  less  white,  or  gray, 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  silver  employed. 

When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cooled,  the  dish  is 
turned  upside  down,  and  by  a gentle  tap  on  the  sides, 
the  mass  is  detached. 

2.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissol  ved  in  ten  or  fifteen 
times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  (prussic  acid)  poured  into  this  solution,  where  it 
immediately  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
of  cyanide  of  silver.  W e ascertain  that  a sufficiency 
of  prussic  acid  has  been  employed,  when,  by  adding 
a few  drops  of  it  to  the  clear  liquid,  no  precipitate  or 
turbidity  appears. 

The  whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a filter  of  calico 
stretched  upon  a wooden  frame,  and  the  cyanide  of 
silver  remains  on  the  cloth,  whereas  the  solution  with 
the  nitric  acid  and  excess  of  prussic  acid  passes 
through.  The  precipitate  left  upon  the  filter  is 
washed  two  or  three  times  with  pure  water. 

3.  The  cyanide  of  silver  thus  prepared  is  put  into 
the  vessel  intended  for  the  bath,  and  stirred  with  the 
ten  litres  of  water.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
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added,  which  becomes  dissolved  itself,  and  also  dis- 
solves the  cyanide  of  silver.  The  silvering  bath  is 
therefore  a solution  of  a double  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  silver. 

Those  persons  who  operate  on  a small  scale,  in  order 
to  render  the  operation  more  rapid,  substitute  the 
nitrate  or  the  chloride  of  silver  for  the  cyanide.  This 
mode  of  operation  is  not  economical  in  the  long  ran, 
since,  after  having  maintained  the  strength  of  their 
baths  with  such  materials,  the  liquors  will  become 
loaded  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and,  being  too  dense,  will  not  be  easily 
traversed  by  the  electric  current.  Moreover,  in  cold 
weather,  the  above  salts  will  crystallize  upon  the 
immersed  articles,  and,  as  silver  will  not  be  deposited 
upon  these  crystals,  the  silver  coat  will  be  full  of 
holes,  without  possibility  of  burnislung  it,  and  the 
operation  will  hâve  to  be  begun  anevv. 

We  should  say,  nevertheless,  that  amateurs  or 
operators  who  employ  small  baths  often  renovated, 
may  substitute  for  the  cyanide  of  silver,  the  chloride, 
or,  better  still,  the  nitrate  of  this  métal.  But,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
should  be  increased.  Such  baths  will  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — ^ 

1.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  and  150  grammes  of  it  (nearly  equal 
to  100  grammes  of  pure  silver)  are  dissolved  in  10 
litres  of  water. 

2.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  No.  1,  about  250 
grammes,  are  then  added  to  the  above  solution. 

After  stirring  to  facilitate  the  complété  solution, 
the  liquor  is  filtered,  in  order  to  separate  the  iron 
contained  in  the  cyanide.  This  operation,  however, 
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is  not  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  iron  rapidly 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  the  solution 
beeomes  limpid. 

We  see  that,  in  this  case,  we  hâve  only  10  grammes 
of  silver  per  litre  of  water;  but  it  is  enough  for  ordi- 
nary  operations.  On  the  other  liand,  many  silver 
electroplaters  employ  mu  ch  richer  batlis,  holding  up 
to  100  grammes  of  métal  per  litre  ; but  I personally 
prefer  an  average  of  from  20  to  25  grammes,  wliich 
furnishes  very  good  and  régulai-  results. 

The  proportion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  employed 
is  much  more  than  is  required  for  dissolving  the 
silver,  since  1^  part  of  good  cyanide  is  suffîcient  for 
1 part  of  silver;  but  expérience  demonstrates  that, 
unless  there  be  a great  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
the  liquors  do  not  conduct  electricity  well,  and  the 
deposit  of  silver  is  granulated,  striated,  and  irregular. 

The  operation  is  effected  with  a battery,  and  with 
baths  either  warm  or  cold.  The  latter  method  is 
generally  adopted  for  articles  wliich  require  great 
solidity.  The  hot  process  is  employed  for  small 
articles,  although  it  is  préférable  for  steel,  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  and  tin  which  hâve  been  previously  electro- 
coppered. 

The  hot  electro-silvering  baths  are  generally  kept 
in  enamelled  cast-iron  kettles,  and  the  articles  are 
either  suspended,  or  moved  constantly  about  in  them. 
The  preliminary  operations  of  cleansing  in  acids  and 
passing  through  the  mercurial  solution,  are  necessary. 
A somewhat  energetic  current  is  needed,  cspecially 
when  the  articles  are  moved  about,  in  order  to  operate 
rapidly.  There  is  too  much  electricity,  when  the 
articles  connected  with  the  négative  pôle  of  the 
battery  become  gray  or  black,  and  produce  many 
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bubbles  of  gas.  A platinum  anode  (large  wire  or 
thin  foil)  is  generally  preferred  to  the  soluble  anode 
of  silver  employed  in  cold  baths,  but  the  solution  is 
rapidly  impoverished. 

In  the  liot  silvering  baths,  the  separate  battery  is 
often  replaced  by  a zinc  wire  wrapped  around  the 
articles.  The  points  of  contact  of  the  two  métal  s are 
often  black  or  gray;  but  the  stain  rapidly  disappears 
by  plunging  the  object  into  the  liquor  for  a few 
moments,  after  it  lias  been  separated  from  the  zinc, 
and  carefully  scratcli-brushed. 

A few  gold  and  silver  electroplaters  employ,  instead 
of  separate  batteries,  the  simple  appmratus  (Fig.  76), 


Fig.  Ï6. 


which  consists  of  a glass,  porcelain,  or  stoneware 
vessel  holding  the  bath,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a porous  cell  filled  with  a solution  of  10  per  cent,  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  common  sait.  The 
cylinder  of  zinc,  immersed  in  tliis  exciting  liquid, 
carries  a circle  of  brass  wire,  the  cross  diameters  of 
which  are  soldered  to  the  zinc.  It  is  then  sufïicient 
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to  suspend  the  well  cleansed  articles  to  the  brass 
circle  by  means  of  slinging  wires.  At  the  begin- 
ning,  the  operation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  deposit 
is  good;  but,  after  a certain  length  of  time,  the  solu- 
tion of  zinc  traverses  the  porous  cell  by  exosmose, 
and  the  purity  of  the  bath  is  impaired. 

An  impoverished  hot  bath  is  reinvigorated  by 
additions  of  equal  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
of  silver  sait.  It  is  also  necessary  to  replace  the 
water  in  proportion  as  it  is  evaporated. 

AVhen  the  silver  baths  rapidly  deposit  their  métal 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  it  is  a proof  that  tliey 
are  too  rich  in  cyanide,  or  too  pool*  in  silver.  A 
deposit  effected  under  such  conditions  is  rarely 
adhering,  especially  when  we  operate  upon  articles 
previously  coppered,  because  then  the  excess  of 
cyanide  dissolves  the  pellicle  of  deposited  copper, 
and  the  silver  which  takes  its  place  may  be  removed 
with  the  finger.  This  phenomenon  will  be  particu- 
larly  observed  with  articles  of  steel,  tin,  lead,  etc., 
which  of  necessity  hâve  been  coated  with  copper. 
The  remedy  consists  in  adding  to  the  bath  only 
enough  of  silver  sait  and  no  more,  so  that  a piece  of 
copper  will  not  become  sensibly  silvered  in  it,  without 
the  aid  of  electricity. 

The  cold  electro-silvering  baths  are  disposed  différ- 
ent! y,  according  to  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon. 
Those  generally  employed  for  silver  electroplating 
tablespoons  and  forks,  etc.,  are  contai ned  in  large 
and  rectangular  wooden  tronghs  (Fig.  77),  lined  with 
gutta  percha,  or  made  of  riveted  wrought  iron. 
They  are  sufficiently  higli  to  allow  of  about  10  centi- 
mètres of  liquid  being  above  the  immersed  objects, 
and  the  distances  from  the  bottom  and  sides  are 
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nearly  the  same.  This  condition  will  permit  a 
régulai-  deposit  of  métal  at  both  extremities  of  the 
object.  The  upper  ledge  of  the  trough  carries  two 

Fig.  77. 


brass  rods  ail  round,  winch  do  not  touch  one  another, 
and  one  of  which  is  higher,  in  order  that  other 
metallic  rods,  being  put  across,  will  rest  upon  the 
higher  or  the  lower  rods,  but  not  upon  both  at  the 
same  time.  Each  of  these  rods  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  pôles  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  conduct- 
ing  wires,  the  points  of  contact  of  which  should  be 
perfectly  clean.  The  rod  which  supports  the  articles 
to  be  silvered  is  connected  with  the  négative  pôle 
represented  by  zinc  in  most  batteries;  and  the  other, 
supporting  the  anodes,  is  attached  to  the  positive 
pôle,  which  is  carbon  with  Bunsen’s  éléments,  copper 
for  Daniell’s,  and  platinum  with  Grove’s  cells. 
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A certain  nnmber  of  spoons  and  forks  fixed  to  one 
rod  (Fig.  78),  by  means  of  copper  wires,  are  cleansed 
at  the  same  tirae,  and  the  rod  is  placed  upon  the 
négative  conducting  rod  of  the  trough.  Then,  facing 
eacli  other,  we  dispose  upon  the  positive  conducting 
wire  of  the  trough  another  metallic  rod  to  which  the 
soluble  silver  anode  is  attached  like  a flag  (Fig.  79). 


Next  cornes  another  sériés  of  spoons  and  forks,  faced 
by  another  soluble  anode,  and  so  on,  and  in  such  a 
raanner  that  each  sériés  of  spoons  and  forks  is 
between  two  anodes.  The  articles  to  be  silvered  ail 
rest  upon  the  négative  conducting  rod,  and  the 
soluble  anodes  upon  the  positive  one. 

This  disposition  is  evidently  the  best  for  obtaining 
a sensibly  equal  deposit  upon  ail  the  pièces  ; never- 
theless  it  still  requires  the  turning  upside  dovvn  of 
the  objects  during  the  operation,  in  order  to  prevent 
a thicker  deposit  on  the  lower  parts.  Indeed,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  richest  part  of  the  solution 
is  the  densest,  and  therefore  lies  near  the  bottom  of 
the  trough.  Moreover,  the  change  of  position  of  the 
articles  prevents  the  formation  of  longitudinal  striæ, 
which  are  often  seen  upon  smooth  articles  left 
unmoved  in  the  solution  for  a long  time. 
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These  striæ  are  generally  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  small  ascending  and  descending  cur- 
rents,  formed  by  the  successive  displacements  of 
denser  and  lighter  liquid  layers.  They  do  not  take 
place  in  liquors  kept  in  a State  of  constant  agitation. 
The  denser  layers,  being  richer  in  métal,  deposit  it 
more  abundantly  upon  the  direction  which  they 
follow,  and  form  grooves  which  cannot  be  filled  by 
the  lighter  and  poorer  currents.  It  is,  therefore, 
advantageous  either  to  keep  the  bath  or  the  objects 
in  constant  motion;  and  in  large  silvering  works, 
where  there  is  a motive  power  available,  a small 
portion  of  it  may  be  used  for  imparting  a motion  to 


Fig.  80. 


the  objects  to  be  silvered.  In  this  case,  the  frame 
supporting  the  articles  does  not  rest  upon  the  trough, 
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but  is  suspended  above  the  batb,  and  rcceives  its 
motion  from  a small  eccentric.  (Fig.  80.) 

Any  other  System,  producing  the  same  results, 
may  be  employed. 

Tablespoons  and  forks  of  ordinary  dimensions,  in 
order  to  acquire  sufficient  durability,  should  receive 
a silver  deposit  weighing  from  70  to  100  grammes 
per  dozen.  The  coat  will  adhéré  strongly,  if  the 
well-cleansed  articles  hâve  been  fully  amalgamated 
in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury. 
Their  sojourn  in  the  silver  bath  varies  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent.  The  silvering  will  be  the  better  and  finer  as 
the  intensity  of  the  current  is  weaker,  provided  that 
we  remain  within  certain  limits  determined  by  the 
surfaces  to  be  silver-plated.* 

Electro-silvering  baths  do  not  generally  work  so 
well  when  freshly  prepared,  as  when  they  bave  been 
used  for  a certain  time,  and  hâve  become  électrolized  ; 
the  deposit  is  not  always  uniform,  and  is  often  granu- 
lated,  bluish,  or  yellowish.  It  is  therefore  désirable  to 
mix  a portion  of  old  liquors  with  those  recently  pre- 

* A sufficient  quantity  of  silver  may  bo  deposited  within 
three  or  four  hours,  but  then  the  aggregation  of  the  metallic 
molécules  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  burnishing  is  very  difficult. 
When  the  articles,  spoons  and  forks  for  instance,  hâve  acquired  a 
film  of  silver,  they  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  bath  and 
thoroughly  scratch-brushed  ; but,  as  the  contact  with  the  Angers 
may  hâve  left  upon  them  somc  greasy  spots,  they  should  be 
cleansed  in  alcohol,  or,  preferably,  in  a hot  silvering  bath,  thenco 
again  passed  through  the  mercurial  solution,  and  finished  in  tho 
former  cold  electro-bath.  This  first  scratch-brushing,  which  is 
not  always  necessary,  obviâtes  the  tendency  of  certain  cleansed 
alloy3  to  assume  a crystalline  appearancc,  and  corrects  certain 
imperfections  of  the  cleansing  process. 
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pared.  New  baths  may  acquire  an  artificial  âge  by 
boiling  them  for  a few  hours,  or  adding  to  them  one 
or  two  thousandths  of  aqua  ammonia. 

The  greatest  reproach  to  electro-silver-plating  is 
that  the  deposit  does  not  remain  white,  but  becomes 
yellowish  by  contact  with  the  air.  This  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  simultaneous  deposit,  by  galvanic 
action,  of  pure  silver  and  of  a subsalt,  the  subcyanide 
of  silver , which  is  rapidly  decomposed  and  darkened 
by  light.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
latter  compound,  and  the  inconvenience  will  dis- 
appear.  This  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following 
metliods  : — 

1.  The  articles  are  left  immersed  in  the  bath  for 
some  time  after  the  electric  current  has  been  inter- 
rupted,  wlien  the  subcyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  by 
the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  After  having  smeared  the  objects  with  a paste 
of  borax,  tliey  are  heatbd  in  a mule  until  the  sait 
fuses  and  dissolves  the  subcyanide.  This  process 
anneals  and  softens  the  métal. 

3.  The  pôles  of  the  battery  are  inverted  for  a few 
seconds,  that  is  to  say,  the  articles  become  soluble 
anodes,  and  the  electric  current  carries  away  the  sub- 
cyanide of  silver  in  preference  to  the  métal.  It  is 
évident  that  this  operation  should  be  very  short, 
otherwise  the  silver  will  entirely  abandon  the  objects 
and  will  coat  the  silver  sheets  ; and  should  the 
operation  last  still  longer,  the  copper  itself  will 
follow  the  same  direction. 

Note.— We  condense  from  A.  Watt’s  Electro-Metallurgy , cer- 
tain précautions  for  tbe  silver-plating  of  Britannia  métal,  pewter, 
and  ail  combinations  of  lead  and  tin.  l'hey  are  best  placed  in  a 
solution  containing  a good  deal  of  free  cyanide,  and  the  deposit 
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should  be  rapid  at  first.  The  surface  of  the  anode  should  bc 
about  three  times  that  required  for  Gennan  silver,  and  the  battery 
power  strong,  but  not  too  intense. 

It  is  better  not  to  disturb  these  articles  in  the  solution,  es- 
pecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  deposit.  Afterwards  they  inay 
be  shifted  for  obtaining  a uniform  coat. 

If  the  articles,  when  they  hâve  been  placed  in  the  plating  bath 
for  a few  moments,  présent  an  unequal  surface,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  them,  and  hâve  them  brushed  over  again  as  before  ; then, 
after  well  rinsing,  they  should  be  quickly  returned  to  the  bath 
and  allowed,  if  possible,  to  remain  without  further  disturbance. 
— Trcms. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

SILVER  BATII  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Silvet'  Bath  for  Amateurs. 

Amateurs,  or  those  who  simply  wish  to  make  a 
few  experiments  in  electro-silvering,  will  find  the 
folio wing  disposition  very  satisfactory,  silice  the 
expenses  are  small,  and  the  results  certain. 

The  bath  is  kept  in  a cylindrical  vessel  (Fig.  81) 
of  stoneware,  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  of  appropriate 
size.  The  spoons  and  forks,  for  instance,  after  a 
thorough  cleansing  and  amalgamation,  are  attached 
by  clean  copper  wires  to  the  circumference  of  a brass 
ring,  supported  npon  the  top  of  the  apparatus  by 
three  or  four  soldered  wires.  The  ring  is  connected 
with  the  négative  pôle  of  the  battery,  and  the  posi- 
tive pôle  with  a platinum  anode  which  dips  into 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus.  A silver  slieet  rolled 
as  a cylinder  is  préférable  to  the  platinum  wire.  It 
results  from  tliis  disposition  that  ail  the  objects 
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suspended  from  the  brass  ring  are  equally  distant 
from  the  anode,  and  receive  the  sanie  amount  of  de- 

Fig.  81. 


posited  silver.  Nevertheless,  the  articles  to  be 
silvered  should  be  now  and  then  turned  upside  down, 
and  also  sideways,  so  that  each  face  of  the  object 
will  be,  in  turn,  directly  opposite  the  silver  anode. 
These  changes  moreover,  présent  the  advantage  that 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  suspending  wires 
receive  their  quota  of  metallic  deposit.  When  tliis 
précaution  is  not  followed,  the  place  where  the  wire 
was  attached  appears  as  a furrow  without  silver,  and 
defaces  the  general  appearance. 

Points,  edges,  corners,  and  ail  raised  parts,  offer  a 
more  easy  passage  to  the  electric  current,  and  there- 
fore  become  more  coated  with  métal.  It  is,  in  this 
case,  an  excellent  condition,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  electro-silvering. 

As  the  wearing  ont  of  tablespoons  and  forks  is 
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greater  on  their  convexity,  this  part  sliould  face  the 
si  1 ver  anode  longer  than  the  concave  portions. 

Note. — Bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  small  proportion,  imparts,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  a bright  lustre  to  electroplated  articles. 
We  find  the  mode  of  operation  tlius  described  in  A.  Watt’s 
Electro-Metallurgy  : “Put  an  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  into 
a pint  bottle  containing  a strong  silver  solution  witk  cyanide  in 
excess.  The  bottle  sliould  be  repeatedly  shaken,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  ready  for  use  in  a few  days.  A few  drops  of  this  solution 
may  be  poured  into  the  plating  bath  occasionally,  until  the  work 
appears  sufficiently  bright.  The  bisulphide  solution,  however, 
must  be  added  with  care,  for  an  excess  is  apt  to  spoil  the  solu- 
tion. In  plating  surfaces  winch  cannot  easily  be  scratch-brushed, 
this  brightening  process  is  yery  serviceable.  The  operator,  how- 
ever, must  never  add  too  much  at  a time.” 

We  bave  already  seen  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  de- 
posits  of  gold  or  silver  over  articles  which  hâve  parts  soldered 
with  soft,  or  even  hard,  solder.  This  difficulty  may  be  greatly 
obviated  by  scratch-brusbing  these  parts  dry,  that  is,  without 
the  usual  liquid  employed.  The  scratch-brush  leaves  minute 
particles  of  métal  which  render  these  refractory  parts  better 
conducting,  provided,  however,  that  during  the  operation  no 
grease  or  other  impurities  are  left  on  these  spots. — Trans. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

ARGYROMETRY,  OR  METHOD  BY  WHICH  THE  WEIGIIT 
OE  DEPOSITED  SILVER  IS  DIRECTLY  ASCERTAINED. 

Argyrometry , or  Method  by  which  the  Weight  of 
JDejwsited  Silver  is  directly  ascertained. 

To  ascertain  with  exactness  the  quantity  of  de- 
posited  silver  npon  a determined  surface  and  in  a 
given  time,  such  is  the  important  problem  for  the 
silver  electroplater  to  solve.  With  the  different 
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dispositions  previously  described,  we  cannot  arrive 
at  very  correct  results,  and,  although  a long  practice 
may  facilitate  tlie  operation,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  guesswork  and  reckoning. 

Here  are  some  of  the  methods  employed  by  opera- 
tors  who  do  not  possess  the  précisé  apparatus  winch 
we  shall  soon  describe  : For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  twelve  tablespoons  are  to  be  coated  with  72 
grammes  of  silver.  The  articles  are  cleansed  by  the 
processes  already  described,  then  dried  iri  sawdust  or 
otherwise,  and  weighed  in  a scale.  However  rapid 
tliis  manipulation  may  be,  the  surface  of  the  copper 
will  be  slightly  oxidized  and  tarnished  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  fingers  or  sawdust;  and,  in  order  to 
recover  their  former  cleanliness,  the  articles  will  hâve 
to  be  plunged  into  a strong  pickle  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  into  the  mercurial  solution.  After  rinsing, 
and  a more  or  less  protracted  immersion  in  the  bath, 
the  operator  will  judge  by  practical  expérience  that 
it  is  nearly  time  to  withdraw  the  spoons  from  the 
solution,  and  he  will  hâve  to  weigh  them  several 
times  before  the  intended  weight  of  silver  has  been 
deposited. 

Others  do  differently  ; they  cleanse  the  spoons  or 
forks  and  put  them  immediately  into  the  bath,  except 
one,  which  is  treated  as  above  and  is  used  as  a 
witness.  This  piece  is  now  and  then  removed  from 
the  bath  to  ascertain  its  inerease  of  weight,  and  when 
it  has  acquired  its  proportion  of  silver,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  operation  is  régulai*  and  complété. 

It  is  easily  understood  how  defective  and  erroneous 
such  methods  are.  In  the  first  place,  for  instance, 
the  operation  is  tedious,  and  it  will  be  one  chance 
out  of  a thousand  if  the  correct  resuit  is  arrived  at. 
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In  the  second,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  piece  servi ng 
as  the  witness  be  attached  to  a more  or  less  clean 
wire,  which  is  then  more  or  less  conducting,  or  be  at 
nnequal  distance  from  the  soluble  anode,  to  arrive  at 
most  erroneous  results  if  the  quantity  of  si  1 ver 
supposed  to  be  deposited  upon  the  other  articles  be 
calculated  from  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  witness 
piece.* 

This  inconvenience  is  obviated,  and  we  know  the 
précisé  moment  when  the  given  proportion  of  silver 
lias  been  deposited,  by  a very  simple  and  easy  pro- 
ceès. 

After  liaving  rcmoved  one  dish  of  an  ordinary  pair 
of  scales  we  substitute  for  it  a metallic  frame  which 
supports  the  articles  to  be  silvered,  and  commnni- 
cates  through  the  beam,  the  knives,  and  the  column 
with  the  négative  electrode  of  a battery.  The  soluble 
anode  is  connected  with  the  positive  pôle  (Fig.  82). 

When  the  articles,  spoons  and  forks,  for  instance, 
are  suspended  to  the  frame,  and  are  in  the  bath,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  scale  is  established  by  means  of 
weights  upon  the  remaining  dish.  This  equilibrium 
is  then  broken  by  increasing  the  previous  tare  with 
a weight  equal  to  the  silver  which  we  desire  to 
deposit.  It  is  évident  that  the  operation  will  be 

* Strongly  amalgamated  articles  will  not  become  sensibly  oxi- 
dized  during  the  drying  which  précédés  their  weighing. 

When,  during  the  operation,  the  objects  hâve  been  dried  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  deposited  silver,  they  should 
not  be  returned  to  the  bath  without  liaving  been  cleaned  in  a bot 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  grease  from 
the  handling,  and  passed  again  through  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
binoxide  of  mercury,  and  rinsed.  Alcohol  may  be  substituted 
for  the  hot  solution  of  cyanide,  but  the  results  are  not  so  sure,  and 
the  expense  is  greater. 

16 
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finished  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam  is  re- 
established. 


Fig.  82. 


This  method  is  not  mathematically  accurate,  since 
the  articles  are  more  bulky  after  than  before  the 
silvering  process  (according  to  the  Archimedian 
principle:  Solids  plunged  into  a liquid  lose  a weighi 
equal  to  that  of  the  volume  of  the  displaced  fluid)  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ail  practical 
pur  poses. 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  conseientious 
manufacturers  to  employ  analogous  processes,  not 
only  for  their  own  interests,  but  also  with  a view  to 
public  morals. 

A ski  1 fui  operator  will  employ  scales  for  each  batli, 
especially  when  silvering  spoons  and  forks.  The 
supporting  frames  may  be  circulai*,  in  order  to  hâve 
the  soluble  anode  in  the  centre  of  the  bath  and  at 
equal  distances  from  the  articles.  The  central  anode 
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does  not  prevent  the  employaient  at  the  saine  time  of 
another  anode  laid  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  articles  reçoive  the  action  of  the  current  in  front 
and  behind  them.  Lastly,  there  is  no  dilhculty  in  so 
disposing  a sounding  bell  that  it  will  indicate  the 
précisé  moment  when  the  equilibrium  of  the  scale 
takes  place  (Fig.  83). 


Fig.  83. 


"YVe  see  that,  in  this  pattern,  the  négative  elec- 
tricity  communicates  witli  the  articles  to  be  silvered 
through  the  column  itself,  the  knives,  and  the  beam. 
The  positive  fluid  passes  through  a conducting  wire 
isolated  from  the  column  by  a glass  tube.  Such  an 
apparatus  may  be  modified  in  many  ways. 

These  dispositions  will  resuit  in  great  exactness 
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as  to  the  weight  of  deposited  silver,  less  labor,  smaller 
batteries  (since  the  surface  of  tlie  anode  is  much 
larger  than  tbat  of  the  articles),  and  lastly,  with 
several  baths  there  is  no  danger  of  a complété  stop- 
page, from  a defect  in  the  solution,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  one  trough  only  is  employed. 

Each  of  these  baths  will  be  reinvigoratcd  after 
two  or  three  operations,  by  the  addition  of  equal 
quantities  of  silver  sait  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

After  many  operations,  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the 
bath  becomes  too  great.  Indeed,  if  the  silver  is 
deposited,  the  cyanide  remains  behind  and  is  partly 
decomposed  into  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  is 
without  action  on  the  silvering  process,  but  prevents 
the  free  passage  of  the  electric  current.  We  may 
thon  substitute  for  the  cyanide,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  potassa  of  the  carbonate, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  a gaseous  form. 
"YVe  have  thus  reconàtituted  the  C}ranide  with  its 
dissolving  properties  for  metals,  oxides,  and  metallic 
salts. 

The  bath  may  also  be  regenerated  by  the  cyanides 
of  calcium  or  barium,  the  bases  of  which  form 
insoluble  carbonates,  whereas  the  cyanogen  combines 
with  the  potassa  of  the  carbonate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

ARGYROMETRIC  SCALE. 

AUTOMATIC  APPARATUS  WHICH  DEPOSITS  WITIIOUT 
SUPERVISION  AND  WITII  CONSTANT  ACCURACY  A 
DETERMINED  QUANTITY  OF  SILVER,  AND  WHICH 
SPONTANEOUSLY  BREAKS  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 
WHEN  TIIE  OPERATION  IS  TERMINATED. 

It  does  not  require  a great  deal  of  thought  to 
understand  that  the  preceding  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
still  quite  imperfect,  because  the  operator  must  be 
présent  when  the  operation  is  finished,  in  order  to 
withdraw  the  objects  from  the  batli,  or  an-est  the 
galvanic  action.  It  is  a condition  which  is  not 
always  possible,  especially  with  those  baths  working 
day  and  night,  and  which  will  often  deposit  a great 
exeess  of  silver,  if  they  are  not  watehed. 

We  believe  that  we  hâve  succeeded  in  avoiding  ail 
the  inconveniences  pointed  ont,  by  means  of  tbe 
argyrometric,  or  rather  metallometric,  scale  patented 
by  us  in  185G,  and  which  we  shall  describe  minutely. 
AYe  manufacture  four  sizes  of  this  apparatus: — 
The  smallest,  or  first  size,  is  suffîcient  for  a dozen 
of  forks  or  spoons,  and  is  intended  for  amateurs, 
Chemical  laboratories,  physical  cabinets,  etc. 

The  three  other  sizes  are  for  manufacturers,  and 
will  carry  four,  six,  or  twelve  dozens  of  forks  and 
spoons,  or  a proportional  quantity  of  other  articles. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  APPAKATUS. 

Each  manufacturing  apparatus  is  composée!  of 
(Fig.  84) 

Fig.  84. 


1.  A wooden  trough  lined  with  gutta  percha, 
which  is  perfectly  imper  vious,  and  unacted  upon  by 
the  silver-bath. 
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The  upper  ledge  of  this  trough  carries  a brass  rod 
fixed  by  small  nails  penetrating  the  wood  throngh 
the  gutta  percha.  This  winding  rod  (Fig.  85),  has 
a screw  connection  at  one  extremity  for  attaching 


Fig.  85. 


the  conducting  wire  from  tho  positive  pôle  of  the 
battery,  and  supports  the  varions  anodes  winch  dip 
eqtirely  into  the  liquid,  and  communicate  witli  cross 
brass  rods  by  means  of  hooks  of  platinum  wire. 
These  cross  rods  hâve  their  extremities  bled  Hat,  so 
as  not  to  roll,  and  to  hâve  a better  contact  witli  the 
fixed  winding  rod. 

2.  A cast-iron  column  screwed  at  its  base  to  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  trough,  and  which  carries  near  the 
top  two  projecting  arme  of  cast-iron,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  vertical  and  forked,  and  may  be  opened 
or  closed  by  iron  clamps.  These  forks  are  intended 
for  maintaining  the  beam,  and  preventing  the  knives 
from  leaving  their  bowls  under  the  influence  of  too 
great  oscillations. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  two  arms,  there  are  two  bowls 
of  polished  Steel,  hollowed  out  wedge  sliape,  and 
intended  to  receive  the  knives  of  tlie  beam. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  column  carries  at  its  end 
a horizontal  ring  of  iron,  in  which  is  fixed  a heavy 
glass  tube  supporting  and  insulating 
a cup  of  polished  iron  (Fig.  86). 
This  cup  lias  at  its  lower  part  a small 
pocket  of  lamb-skin  or  of  India- 
rubber,  which,  by  means  of  a screw 
underneath,  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 
This  flexible  bottom  allows  us  to 
lower  or  raise  at  will  the  level  of  the 
mercury  introduced  afterwards  into 
the  iron  cup.  Another  latéral  screw 
permits  the  connection  with  the  néga- 
tive conducting  vvire  from  the  battery. 

3,  A cast-iron  beam,  carrying  in 
the  middle  two  sharp  knives  of  the 
best  steel,  hardened  and  polished. 
At  each  extremity  there  are  two  parallel  bowls  of 
steel  separated  by  a notch,  and  intended  for  the 
knives  of  the  dish  for  weights,  and  of  the  frame  sup- 
porting the  articles.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  beam 
is  provided  with  a stout  platinum  wire,  standing 
immediately  above  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cup  of 
mercury.  According  as  the  beam  inclines  one  way 
or  the  otlier,  this  wire  goes  in  or  out  of  the  cup. 

4.  A dish  for  weights,  with  two  knives  of  cast-steel 
fixed  to  the  same  métal  lie  bar,  which  is  attached  to 
four  chains  supporting  the  lower  wooden  box  for  the 
tare.  The  smaller  pan,  for  the  weight  corresponding 
to  the  silver  to  be  deposited,  is  midway. 

5.  The  supporting  frame,  which  is  also  suspended 
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by  tvvo  steel  knives,  and  the  vertical  rod  of  which  is 
formed  of  a stout  brass  tube  lixed  below  to  the  brass 
frame  propêr,  whieli  is  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
opening  of  the  trough,  and  supports  the  various  rods 
bearing  the  articles. 

G.  Lastly,  a certain  number  of  suspension  rods 
(Fig.  87),  made  of  brass,  and  flattened  at  their 
extremities  so  as  not  to  roll  and  to  hâve  a botter 
contact.  The  slinging  wires  are  of  pure  copper,  and 
are  soldered  with  tin  in  holes  drilled  in  advance. 
These  wires  are  bent  at  their  extremity  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  fork  or  spoon  may  easily  be  put  in, 
or  removed,  and  Fig.  88  represents  this  disposition 
in  full  size. 


The  straight  portion  of  these  wires  which  dips 
into  the  liquid  is  covered  with  a stnall  tube  of 
India-rubber,  which  prevents  the  useless  deposit  of 
silver  upon  them.  The  liooks,  however,  become 
coated  with  silver,  which  is  removed  by  acids  after 
having  raised  the  India-rubber  tube. 
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Fig.  89  represents  a vertical  and  transverse  section 
of  the  trough,  ’when  in  operation. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  APPAKATUS. 

The  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  descri  bed, 
we  now  bave  to  indicate  tbe  précautions  necessary 
for  tlieir  disposition,  upon  whicb  tbe  exactness  of  the 
operation  dépends. 

Tbe  trough  is  set  upon  four  bricks,  one  at  each 
corner,  so  that  having  a free  circulation  of  air  under 
it  tbe  bottom  will  not  rot,  and  the  whole  is,  by  the  aid 
of  a spirit  level,  made  perfectly  horizontal. 

The  column  is  then  screwed  on,  and  made  vertical 
by  the  aid  of  the  plumb  bob.  After  having  with- 
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drawn  the  iron  clamps  from  the  forks,  thc  beam  is 
put  in  place  with  great  précaution,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
the  knives  which  rest  in  the  bowls  of  the  centre  of 
the  column.  The  clamps  are  again  put  on,  and  the 
beam  should  now  oscillate  freely  upon  the  knives 
without  friction. 

The  two  knives  of  the  supporting  frame  are  put  in 
their  places,  as  are  also  those  of  the  pan  for  weights. 

Mercury  is  tlien  poured  into  the  six  bowls  where 
the  knives  rest,  until  ail  the  polislied  parts  of  the 
latter  are  covered.  Mercury  présents  the  following 
advantages  : — 

1.  It  prevents  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid 
vapors  of  the  work-room  upon  the  polislied  parts  of 
the  knives  and  bowls. 

2.  The  friction  is  lessened,  and  the  weighings  are 
more  correct. 

3.  It  considerably  increases  the  surfaces  of  contact 
for  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  obliged  to  circulate  throusrh  the  eda'es  of 
the  knives. 

4.  It  prevents  the  softening,  by  the  lieat  produced 
by  the  electricity,  of  the  edges  of  the  knives. 

Lastly,  the  insulated  Steel  cup  is  filled  with 
mercury,  so  that  the  point  of  the  platinum  wire 
attached  to  the  beam  merely  touches  it  when  the 
equilibrium  is  established,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
index  marks  zéro.  The  surface  of  the  mercury 
should  be,  now  and  tlien,  cleaned  of  any  dust  which 
may  prevent  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  small 
flexible  pocket  is  used  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
level  of  the  mercury,  and  therefore  fixing  it  at  the 
proper  height. 
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TVORKING  OP  TIIE  APPARATUS. 

1.  The  trough  is  filled  up  with  the  si l ver  bath  to 
within  a few  centimètres  of  the  upper  edge. 

2.  Ail  of  the  anodes  are  hooked  upon  their  rods, 
every  one  of  which  rests  npon  the  winding  rod 
nailed  upon  the  trough,  and  communicating  by 
means  of  the  binding  screw  with  the  positive  pôle  of 
the  battery. 

The  silver  anodes  should  be  dipped  entirely  into 
the  liquid,  otherwise  they  will  be  rapidly  eut  at  the 
line  of  the  level,  while  the  platinum  supporting  wires 
are  unacted  upon.*  The  anodes  are  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  one  at  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  the 
intermediary  ones  are  from  about  20  to  25  centimètres 
distant,  in  order  to  leave  a sufficient  space  for  two 
rods  supporting  the  spoons  and  forks. 

3.  Two  transverse  wooden  rods  are  put  under  the 
suspending  frame,  which  is  thus  insulated  from  the 
winding  rod  for  anodes,  and  the  rods  supporting  the 
objects  are  placed  upon  it  in  such  a manner  that 
there  are  two  rods  for  each  space  between  two  silver 
anodes.  We  must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  same 
distance  between  the  anodes  and  the  spoons  or  forks, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  ail  uncertainty,  the  places  for 
the  rods  of  anodes  and  for  those  supporting  the 
articles,  are  marked  with  a file.  It  is  évident  that  if 

* These  anodes  are  plates  of  pure  laminated  silver,  and  should 
be  at  least  as  high  as  the  articles  to  be  silvered.  Their  width  is 
from  3 to  4 centimètres  less  than  that  of  the  trough.  As  it  often 
happens  that  the  laminating  rollers  hâve  loft  upon  the  silver 
traces  of  grease  and  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  plates  should  be  heated 
at  a dull  red  beat  and  eleansed.  A simple  scouring  in  a boiling 
caustic  lye  is  often  sufficient. 
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these  equal  distances  be  not  preserved,  the  articles 
nearcr  the  anodes  will  be  charged  more  rapidly,  and 
the  total  amount  of  silver  will  not  be  equally  divided. 
"We  also  understand  that,  since  we  put  two  rows  of 
objects  between  two  anodes,  the  surfaces  opposite  to 
the  anodes  will  be  covered  more  rapidly;  therefore 
it  is  necessary,  during  the  operation,  to  invert  the 
supporting  rods,  i.  e.,  that  their  extremities  on  the 
side  of  the  trough  towards  the  scale  go  to  the 
other  side.  This  manipulation  is  unnecessary  if  we 
put  only  one  row  of  articles  between,  and  at  equal 
distances  from,  two  silver  anodes. 

Before  being  plungcd  into  the  bath,  the  articles 
are  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  amalgamated.  For  the 
rapid  and  easy  handling  of  forks  and  spoons  during 
these  operations,  I hâve  invented  a support  (Fig.  90) 


Fig.  90. 


made  of  gutta  percha,  and  composed  of  a handle 
fixed  to  a plate  carrying  twelve  notches  sufîiciently 
narrow  at  their  entrance  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  the  forks  and  spoons  by  their  edges  only  (sideway). 
From  the  entrance,  the  notches  are  graduai  ly  widened, 
so  that  the  forks  and  spoons  will  stand  by  their  own 
weight.  The  edges  of  the  notches  are  also  bevellcd, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  points  of  contact  witli  tïie 
métal. 
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When  twelvé  spoons  or  forks  hâve  been  scoured  in 
boiling  caustic  lye,  and  passed  through  the  acid 
pickle,  they  are  suspended  to  tins  support  and  suc- 
cessively  dipped  into  aqua  fortis,  the  compound 
acids,  and  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of 
mercury.  Then  by  plunging  the  whole  into  a large 
tub  of  water,  and  giving  a jerk  upwards,  ail  the 
pièces  fall  from  the  notches. 

This  gutta  percha  support  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
the  cleansing  acids,  and  présents  the  advantage  of 
more  rapidity  in  the  operation,  great  clcanliness,  and 
a sensible  economy  in  slinging  wires  and  in  acids. 
Two  of  these  supports  are  neccssary;  one  is  filled 
Yvhile  the  other  is  passed  through  the  cleansing  acids. 

When  ail  the  articles  for  the  saine  bath  are  pre- 
pared,  they  are  suspended  to  the  rods.  This  labor  is 
made  easy  by  supporting  each  rod  at  its  extremities 
upon  two  long  hooks  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  then 
introducing  each  piece  into  the  hook  of  the  slinging 
wire.  The  work  is  begun  by  the  left  hook,  the 
opening  of  which  is  towards  the  right  side. 

When  a rod  is  thus  charged,  it  is  seized  by  its 
extremities,  and  the  suspended  articles  are  entirely 
plunged,  first  into  a very  diluted  solution  of  nitrate 
of  binoxide  of  mercury,  or  simply  of  sulphuric  acid, 
then  into  a trough  of  fresh  water,  and  lastly  into  the 
silvering  bath.  The  operation  is  the  same  with  the 
other  rods. 

As  soon  as  the  bath  is  filled  with  the  articles,  the 
tare  is  made  in  the  wooden  box  with  any  kind  of 
materials,  weights,  or  lead  shot,  added  until  the 
equilibrium  of  the  beam  is  found,  that  is,  when  the 
index  marks  0.  We  then  remove  the  wooden  rods 
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which  prevented  tbe  supporting  frame  from  resting 
directly  upon  the  trough. 

The  equilibrium  is  afterwards  broken,  by  placing 
upon  the  intermediary  pan  a weight  equal  to  that  oi 
the  silver  which  we  desire  to  deposit.  Following 
the  inclination  of  the  beara,  the  platinum  wire 
attached  to  it  pénétrâtes  the  mercury  held  in  the  iron 
or  Steel  cup  ; and  it  is  then  suffîcient  to  connect  the 
conducting  wires  with  the  battery,  to  begin  the 
electro-silvering  operation. 

It  is  readily  understood  that,  when  the  articles 
will  hâve  been  coated  with  a proportion  of  silver  equal 
to  the  weight  in  the  pan  on  the  other  side  of  the 
beam,  the  equilibrium  will  be  re-establislied,  and  the 
platinum  wire  will  leave  the  mercury,  thus  severing 
the  electric  circuit,  and  stopping  the  deposit  of  silver, 
just  as  if  one  of  the  conducting  wires  had  been  eut 
off. 

The  operation  will  therefore  be  completed  without 
any  watching;  and,  what  is  more,  the  results  will  not 
be  modified,  whatever  be  the  length  of  time  the 
articles  remain  in  the  solution.  Indeed,  an  excess 
of  silver  cannot  be  deposited,  silice  there  is  no 
electric  circuit  ; on  the  other  hand,  should  the  bath 
dissolve  a certain  proportion  of  the  deposited  silver, 
the  articles  become  lighter,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
again  broken,  resulting  in  the  platinum  wire  re- 
entering  the  mercury,  and  closing  the  circuit  anew. 
We  hâve  therefore  a sériés  of  oscillations  due  on  the 
one  hand  to  a sliglit  excess  of  the  electro-deposit,  and 
on  the  other  to  its  partial  solution  in  the  cyanide, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  deposited  silver  remains 
within  the  proportions  determined  in  advance. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  KEEPING  IN  ORDER 
THE  ARGYROMETRIC  APPARATUS. 

When  a silveriiig  operation  is  complété,  we  should 
carefully  withdraw  the  tare  from  its  box,  in  order  to 
rest  the  supporting  frame  sqnarely  upon  the  trough, 
without  jerks,  which  may  endanger  the  edges  of  the 
knives.  The  rods  and  articles  may  then  be  removed 
easily. 

The  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  recjnire  the 
greatest  cleanliness  are  the  two  binding  screws 
through  which  the  current  passes,  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  rods  carrying  the  articles  with  the 
supporting  frame,  and  lastly  those  of  the  anode  rods 
with  the  winding  brass  rod  fixed  to  the  trough. 

Acids  should  never  be  used  for  cleansing  any  part 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  hest  substances  for  the 
purpose  are  sand  and  emery  paper,  or,  preferably,  a 
rag  with  finely  powdered  pumice-stone  or  aslies. 

We  should  also  avoid  any  rough  motion  which  is 
injurious  to  the  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  knives; 
and  lastly,  the  apparatus  should  not  carry  a greater 
weiglit  than  that  for  which  it  is  intended. 
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By  watching  attentively  the  beluivior  of  the  anodes 
under  the  galvanic  action,  the  operator  will  acquire 
valuahle  indications  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  bath,  the  proper  proportion  of  its  component 
parts,  and  the  results  which  lie  may  expect. 

Thus,  should  the  anodes  hecome  llack  during  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current,  it  is  a sure  proof  that 
the  solution  contains  too  little  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  too  much  silver.  In  this  case,  the  deposit  is 
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adhèrent,  but  entirely  too  slow,  and  the  bath  loses 
more  silver  than  it  can  gain  from  the  anodes.  We 
must  then  add,  with  précaution,  cyanide  of  potassium. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anodes  remain  white 
during  the  current,  the  proportion  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  too  great,  the  deposited  silver  is  often 
without  adhérence,  and  the  anodes  lose  more  métal 
than  is  deposited.  The  remedy  consists  in  adding 
the  silver  sait  until  it  dissolves  with  difficulty. 

To  sum  up,  everything  is  in  good  working  order 
when  the  soluble  anodes  become  gray  during  the 
passage  of  the  electricity,  and  white  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  broken. 

The  spécifie  gravity  of  the  bath  may  vary  from  5° 
to  15°  of  the  Baumé  hydrometer  for  salts,  and  still 
furnish  good  results. 

Beside  the  examination  of  the  anodes,  there  is 
another  simple  and  rapid  process  for  ascertaining  the 
State  of  the  bath,  and  establishing  the  proper  ratio 
between  the  silver  and  the  cyanide.  About  one-fourth 
of  a litre  of  the  liquor  is  put  into  a tall  glass;  and  a 
solution  of  10  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  100 
grammes  of  distilled  water  is  poured  into  the  former, 
drop  by  drop.  If  the  white  precipitate  produced  be 
rapidly  dissolved  by  stirring,  the  liquor  is  too  rich  in 
cyanide,  or  too  poor  in  silver  ; should  the  precipitate 
remain  undissolved,  notwithstanding  a long  stirring, 
the  liquor  is  too  rich  in  silver  and  too  poor  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Lastly,  when  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
but  slowly,  the  liquor  is  in  the  best  condition.  The 
remedy  for  the  first  two  cases  is  obvious. 

A durable  electro-silvering,  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
thick,  continuons  and  adhèrent  metallic  deposit,  is  of 
such  importance  at  the  présent  day,  that  we  do  not 
17 
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hesitate  to  repeat  again  in  a synoptic  form,  tlie 
ten  operations  necessary  for  obtaining  good  results. 
We  revert  once  more  to  tlie  silver-electroplating  of 
spoons  and  forks. 

FIRST  OPERATION. 

Boil  the  articles  a few  minutes  in  a solution  made 
of — 

Water 10  litres 

Caustic  potassa 1 kilogramme 

and  wash  in  fresh  water. 

SECOND  OPERATION. 

Dip  into  a cleansing  pickle  composed  of — 

Water 10  litres 

Sulphuric  acid 1 kilogramme 

and  rinse. 

THIRD  OPERATION. 

Plunge  for  a few  seconds  into  the  following  mix- 
ture:— 

Nitric  acid  at  36°  Baumé,  yellow  . . 10  kilogrammes 

Common  sait  . ••  . • .200  grammes 

Calcined  soot 200 

and  wash  rapidly  in  running  water. 

FOURTH  OPERATION. 

Dip  rapidly  into  the  following  mixture,  prepared 
the  day  before: — 

Yellow  nitric  acid  at  36°  Baumé  ...  10  litres 

Sulphuric  acid  at  66°  Baumé  . • . 10  “ 

Common  sait 4<)0  grammes 

and  wash  very  rapidly  in  clean  water  .* 

* Some  operators  substitute  for  these  two  cleansings  in  acids, 
a scouring  with  pumice-stonc  dust.  This  method  may  suit  cer- 
tain kinds  of  maillechort  and  Gerrnan  silver,  nvhich  are  difficult  to 
cleanse  in  acids,  but  it  is  not  désirable  for  the  metals  easily  cleansed 
by  dipping.  When  certain  coppers  are  spotted  in  aqua  fortis,  the 
defect  is  g°enerally  due  to  an  imperfect  cleansing  in  alkalies. 
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FIFTH  OPERATION. 

Immerse  the  articles  for  a few  seconds  or  until  they 
are  entirely  whitened,  in  a solution  of — 

Water 10  litres 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  . . . 100  grammes 

with  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  and  stirring  for  render- 
ing  the  liquor  clear,  and  wash  in  fresh  water. 

SIXTH  OPERATION. 

Immerse  the  articles  in  the  bath,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a weak  current,  and  after  waiting  for  a quar- 
ter  of  an  hour,  examine  carefully  each  supporting  rod. 
If  the  articles  be  covered  regularly  and  without  stains, 
the  operation  is  continued;  on  the  contrary,  should  the 
silver-deposit  be  crystalline  and  stained,  the  pièces 
are  witlidrawn,  scratch-brushed,  passed  through  a 
hot  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  rinsed  in  fresh 
water,  plunged  into  the  mercurial  solution,  rinsed 
. again,  and  then  replaced  in  the  silver  bath. 

SEVENTH  OPERATION. 

If  the  scale  apparatus  is  not  employed,  the  current 
is  arrested  for  a few  minutes  before  the  articles  are 
withdrawn  from  the  bath,  in  order  that  the  solution 
may  redissolve  the  subsalts  of  silver  deposited  at  the 
same  time  as  the  pure  métal. 

EIGHTH  OPERATION. 

Remove  from  the  bath,  wash  in  fresh  water,  and 
then  in  a very  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

NINTII  OPERATION. 

Scratch-brush. 

TENTH  OPERATION. 

Burnish  if  desired. 

The  baths  for  electro-silvering  very  large  pièces,  or 
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those  of  variable  patterns,  will  evidently  be  held  in 
appropriate  troughs,  with  soluble  or  insoluble  anodes 
placed  sometimes  in  tlie  middle,  sometimes  against  ail 
the  sides. 

The  articles  removed  from  the  bath  hâve  a dead 
lustre,  which  is  crystalline  and  micaceous  when  the 
liquors  are  new,  and  dull  and  earthy  looking  with  old 
solutions.  Tliis  dead  lustre  is  easily  scratched,  and 
becomes  yellow  by  contact  with  the  air.  In  order  to 
preserve  its  freshness,  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  colorless  alcohol  varnish.  We  hâve 
already  seen  that  an  article,  rendered  yellow  by  the 
alteration  of  the  subcyanide  of  silver,  may  be  restored 
to  its  primitive  wliiteness  by  the  combined  action  of 
heat,  borax,  and  a diluted  solution  of  either  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  ; or,  more  simply,  by  an  immersion, 
without  electricity  and  for  a few  minutes,  into  a tepid 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

BURNISHING. 

Burnishing. 

We  hâve  given  in  extenso  a description  of  the 
scratch-brushing  operation,  and  we  hâve  now  to  do 
the  same  in  regard  to  burnishing. 

We  call  burnishing  the  operation  by  which  the  as- 
perities  and  roughness  of  an  object  are  rubbed  and 
flattencd  down  by  a burnishing  tool,  so  that  ail  the 
molécules  of  the  surface  are,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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levelled  to  the  same  plane  wliich  then  reflects  thc  liglit 
as  does  a looking-glass  or  a well-polished  mirror. 

Burnishing  is  therefore  an  important  operation  for 
electro-deposits,  which  are  constituted  by  the  juxta- 
position of  a multitude  of  small  crystals  witli  hollows, 
intervals  between  them,  and  with  facets  reflecting 
the  liglit  in  every  direction.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
great  advantage  in  laying  down  these  crystals,  and 
thus  closing  the  meslies  of  the  net  presented  by  every 
deposit  by  the  wet  way.  The  deposited  métal  is  at 
the  same  time  hardened,  and  if  we  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  forced  to  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  under- 
lying  métal.  The  résistance  or  durability  is  thus 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is  no  exagge- 
ration  in  afiirming  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  sii- 
ver,  a burnished  article  will  last  twice  as  long  as  one 
which  has  not  been  so  treated. 

The  instruments  employed  for  burnishing  are  made 
of  different  materials,  and  ali  of  them  must  fulfil  the 
requisite  conditions  of  great  hardness  and  a perfect 
polish. 

Hardened  cast-steel,  agate,  flint,  and  sanguine 
(blood-stone,  a kind  of  peroxide  of  iron  or  anliydrous 
hématite)  answer  the  purpose.  For  burnishing  me- 
tallic  electro-deposits,  steel  and  blood-stones  are  es- 
pecially  employed.  There  are  several  qualities  of 
blood-stone,  those  of  the  East,  and  those  of  the  West; 
its  grain  should  be  close,  hard,  and  without  seams  or 
veins  ; it  should  leave  no  white  lines  on  the  burnished 
parts,  nor  take  off  any  métal,  and  its  col  or  should  be 
of  an  intense  black  red.  As  for  steel,  it  must  hâve 
fine  and  close  grains,  and  be  perfectly  polished. 
Should  the  polish  of  any  kind  of  burnishing  tool  be- 
come  altered  by  use,  it  is  restored  by  friction  upon  a 
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skin  or  leather  attachcd  to  a wooden  block,  whicli  is 
itself  fixed  to  the  bench  by  four  protruding  points  of 
iron.  The  leather  is  covered  with  English  polishing 
rouge  (colcothar,  sesquiQxide  of  iron),  in  impalpa- 
ble powder,  or,  preferably,  with  pure  alumina  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  ammonia  alum  in  a forge  lire. 
Yenetian  tripoli,  rotten-stone,  tin  putty,  emery,  or 
many  other  hard  substances  in  minute  powder  may 
also  be  employed. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  shapes  given  to 
burnishing  tools  (Fig.  91).  Some  represent  a lance, 


Fig.  91. 


a tooth,  a knife;  others  imitate  a hind’s  foot,  the  olive, 
a half  sphere,  a dog’s  tongue,  etc.  etc.  At  ail  events 
a considérable  stock  is  necessary. 

The  burnishing  operation  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts  : the  first  consi sts  in  roughing,  and  the 
second  in  finishing.  The  tools  are  also  of  two  kinds  : 
the  lirst  présent  quite  a sharp  edge,  whereas  the  latter 
hâve  a rounded  surface.  An  intelligent  worker  will 
not  part  at  any  price  with  a good  burnishing  tool, 
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since  he  is  so  fully  cognizant  of  its  importance  for 
rapid  and  successful  work. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  three  different  modes  : 
by  hand,  on  the  lathe,  and  by  the  arm.  The  tools  for 
the  hand  or  the  lathe  are  lixed,  by  means  of  copper 
ferrules,  to  wooden  handles,  cylindrical  and  short,  in 
order  that  the  hand  be  not  influenced  by  their  weight. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tools  for  the  arm  or  the  vice  are 
fastened  to  wooden  handles  sufficiently  long  to  rest 
their  slender  part  upon  the  arm  or  the  shoulder, 
whereas  the  stouter  portion  is  grasped  by  the  hand. 

The  burnishing  tools  and  the  objects  are  frequently 
wet  by  certain  solutions,  some  of  which  simply  facili- 
tate  the  sliding  of  the  instrument,  while  the  others 
hâve  a Chemical  action  upon  the  shade  of  the  bur- 
nished  articles.  The  first  category  comprises  pure 
water,  solutions  of  soap,  décoctions  of  linseed,  and  in- 
fusions of  the  roots  of  marshmallow  or  liquorice  ; the 
second  includes  wine-lees,  cream  tartar,  vinegar,  alum 
in  water,  etc. 

When  we  burnish  the  gold  applied  upon  electro- 
deposits  of  copper  (as  is  the  case  in  gilding  with  a 
dead  lustre  by  that  method),  we  should  simply  wet 
with  saliva,  for  fear  of  producing  a disagreeable  red 
shade.  A solution  of  green  soap  is  generally  pre- 
ferred  by  operators,  although  when  old  it  imparts  an 
unpleasant  tinge,  due  to  the  sulphides  of  the  liquor. 

When  the  burnishing  is  completed,  the  surface  is 
wiped  off  longitudinally  with  a soft  and  old  calico  rag  ; 
sawdust,  hard  cloth,  and  tissue  paper  produce  streaks. 

It  is  said  that  the  polish  obtained  by  burnishing  is 
blacJc , when  it  reflects  the  luminous  ray  s like  a mir- 
ror  ; and,  should  the  presence  of  mercury,  or  a bad 
deposit,  or  any  other  cause  prevent  the  tool  from 
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producing  a briglit  surface,  it  is  said  that  the  object 
is  greasy. 

Articles  which  hâve  been  previously  polished,  sucli 
as  steel  mountings  of  carpet  and  lady’s  hand  bags, 
and  which  generally  receive  a raere  pellicle  of  electro- 
deposit,  are  not  burnislied,  but  simply  rubbed  with  a 
chamois  skin  and  the  best  quality  of  English  polish- 
ing  rouge. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  thick  or  too  rapid  electro- 
deposits  cannot  be  burnislied,  but  are  polished  by 
rubbing  with  a skin  impregnated  with  a mixture  of 
oil  and  some  hard  powder,  like  pumice-stone,  tripoli, 
tin  putty,  sanguine,  etc.  Coarse  powders  are  used 
at  the  beginning,  and  impalpable  ones  at  the  end  of 
the  operation. 

There  is,  therefore,  a great  différence  between  pol- 
ishing  and  burnishing,  since  the  former  levels  the 
surface  by  removing  the  asperities,  whereas  the  latter 
crushes  and  flattens  them. 

Polished  silver  deposits  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  burnished  ones  ; but  the  hardening  of  the 
latter  renders  them  more  durable. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

DISSOLVING  SILYER  FROM  SILVERED  ARTICLES. 

Dissolving  Silvei'  from  Silvered  Articles. 

YrHEN  a silvering  operation  lias  failed  from  want 
of  adhérence  of  the  deposit,  or  from  a granular  sur- 
face, or  when  we  desire  to  silver  anew  old  articles,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  dissolve  the  silver  in  order 
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to  restore  the  surface  of  the  copper  to  its  primitive 
state,  and  to  permit  of  its  thorougli  cleansing. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  cold  or  with  the 
aid  of  lieat. 

For  dissol ving  silver  in  the  cold  the  objects  are 
suspended  in  a large  vessel  filled  with  the  following 
mixture:  Sulphuric  acid  at  66°  Baumé  (concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol),  10  litres  ; nitric  acid  at  40°  Baumé  (con- 
centrated aqua  fortis),  1 litre;  and  they  remain  there 
for  a greater  or  less  lengtli  of  time,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coat  of  silver  to  be  dissolved. 

This  liquid  présents  the  remarkable  property,  when 
it  does  not  contain  water,  of  dissolving  the  silver 
without  sensibly  corroding  copper  and  its  alloys,  such 
as  bronze,  brass,  maillecliort,  German  silver,  pack- 
fong,  similor,  etc.  "We  should,  therefore,  avoid  in- 
troducing  into  it  wet  articles,  and  should  keep  the 
liquid  perfectly  covered  when  not  in  use. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  articles  will  be  placed 
in  the  liquid  without  touching  each  other,  and  in  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  the  silver  sait  will  fall  on 
to  the  bottom. 

In  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  liquor  dimin- 
ishes,  small  and  graduai  additions  of  nitric  acid  are 
poured  in. 

While  the  process  of  dissolving  silver  in  the  cold  is 
the  more  regular  and  certain,  its  action  is  considered 
too  slow  by  some  operators,  especially  when  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  is  great.  The  other  more  rapid 
process  is  thcn  resorted  to. 

A fiat  pan  of  enamelled  cast-iron  is  nearly  filled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole 
brought  üp  to  a température  of  from  150°  to  200°  C. 
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Then,  at  the  moment  of  using  it,  pinches  of  dry  and 
pulverized  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre)  are  thrown 
into  it,  and  the  article,  held  with  copper  tongs,  is 
plunged  into  the  liquid.  The  silver  is  rapidly  dis- 
solved,  and  the  copper  or  its  alloys  is  but  slightly 
corroded. 

Accord ing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  solution  more  or 
less  pinches  of  saltpetre  are  added.  We  ascertain 
that  ail  the  silver  has  been  dissolved,  when,  aflfcer 
rinsing  in  water  and  dipping  the  articles  into  the 
cleansing  acids,  they  présent  no  brown  or  black 
spots,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  appear  like  new 
metals. 

These  two  methods  are  not  suitable  for  removing 
the  silver  from  wrought  and  cast-iron,  zinc,  or  lead  ; 
it  is  préférable  to  invert  the  electric  durent  in  a 
cyanide  bath,  or  to  use  mechanical  processes. 

Old  desilvering  (stripping)  liquors  become  green 
after  a certain  length  of  use,  and,  in  order  to  recover 
the  silver,  they  are  diluted  with  four  or  five  times 
their  volume  of  water  before  we  add  to  them  hydro- 
chloric  acid  or  common  sait.  We  ascertain  that  the 
précipitation  is  complété  when  the  settled  liquid  does 
not  become  turbid  by  a new  addition  of  common  sait 
or  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  resulting  chloride  of  silver  is  separated  from 
the  liquid  either  by  décantation  or  filtration,  and  is 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  metallic  State  by  one  of 
the  methods  to  be  hereafter  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

RESISTS  AND  RESERVES. 

Jîesists  and  Resei'ves. 

"We  call  réserves  or  reserving  the  manipulation  by 
which  certain  parts  of  a metallic  article  (winch  may 
be  already  covered  with  an  electro-deposit  on  its 
whole  surface),  is  coated  with  another  métal.  For 
instance,  if  we  gild  the  parts  in  relief  of  an  object 
the  body  of  which  is  silvered,  we  make  a gold  reserve ; 
and  conversely,  a silver  reserve  will  be  the  silvering 
of  certain  parts  of  a body  already  gilt.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  simply  requires  a little  practice 
and  care,  and  especially  a firm  hand  to  make  thin 
lines  with  the  hair  pencil. 

After  having  thoroughly  scratch-brushed  and 
wiped  off  the  object,  the  parts  which  are  intended 
to  remain  with  the  primitive  color  are  covered  by 
means  of  a brush  with  a resist  varnish,*  which  is 
dried  in  the  air,  or  in  a stove,  or  upon  a gentle  fire 

v 

* Resist  or  reserve  varnishes  are  generally  solutions,  in  boiled 
linseed  oil  or  essence  of  turpentine,  of  certain  resins,  like  copal, 
elemi,  gallipot,  etc.;  and,  as  these  varnishes  are  not  sufliciently 
colored  to  distinguish  the  places  where  they  liave  been  laid  on, 
they  are  mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  red  lead,  orange 
minerai,  or,  preferably,  chrome  yellow  (chromatc  of  lead),  which 
at  the  same  time  enhances  their  drying  propcrties.  The  colora- 
tion of  the  resist  varnish  may  also  be  produced  with  artiflcial 
ultramarine  or  Prussian  blue. 
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until  it  no  longer  sticks  to  the  Angers.  The  object 
is  then  ready  to  be  put  into  the  bath. 

It  is  évident  that  the  galvanic  deposit  will  coat 
only  those  parts  unprotected  by  the  varnish.  As  far 
as  practicable,  the  température  of  the  bath  should  be 
low,  and  the  current  weak,  for  fear  of  having  frayed 
lines  where  the  deposit  touches  the  varnish,  from  the 
latter  becoming  softened  or  from  gaseous  bubbles 
which  are  disengaged  at  the  négative  pôle  under  the 
action  of  a strong  electric  current.  When  the  deposit 
is  completed,  the  resist  varnish  is  removed  with  warm 
essence  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  with  tepid  al- 
cohol  ; but  it  is  préférable  to  use  gaseine  or  benzole, 
which  dissolve  rapidly,  and  in  the  cold,  nearly  ail 
resinous  and  fatty  bodies,  and  which  volatilize 
readily.  The  varnish  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a 
brief  immersion  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when 
cold. 

It  quite  often  happôns  that  several  colors  and 
metals  are  associated  upon  the  same  object,  such  as 
silver  with  both  a bright  and  a dead  lustre,  and 
yellow,  green,  red,  white,  or  pink  golds,  and  pla- 
tinum, etc.  To  the  artist  will  belong  the  choice  of 
the  dispositions  which  will  appear  the  most  pleasing. 
"We  hâve  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on  resists, 
which  follows  the  gilding  processes,  that  such  var- 
nishes  were  employed  for  avoiding  the  deposit  of  the 
precious  metals  upon  those  parts  which  do  not  need 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

OLD  SILVERING — OXIDIZED  STLYER  (oxydé) — DEEP 

BLACK. 

The  articles  silvered  by  the  wet  way  may  acquire 
a 'patine  or  antique  appearance  by  various  methods, 
and  among  them  the  old  silver  and  oxydé. 

Old  Silvering. 

It  is  an  operation  which  consists  in  imparting  to 
silvered  articles,  certain  tinges  resembling  those  of 
old  artistic  productions  made  of  solid  silver.  For 
instance,  the  groundwork  and  hollow  portions  which 
are  not  subject  to  friction,  are  covered  with  a blackish 
red  and  earthy  coat,  whereas  the  parts  in  relief 
remain  with  a bright  lead  lustre. 

This  operation  is  very  simple.  A thin  magma 
of  finely  powdered  plumbago  (black  lead)  with 
essence  of  turpentine  (to  which  a small  proportion  of 
sanguine  or  red  ochre  is  sometimes  added,  for  imi- 
tating  the  copper  tinge  of  certain  old  silverware)  is 
smeared  ail  over  the  articles.  After  drying,  a gentle 
rubbing  with  a soft  brush  removes  the  parts  without 
adhérence;  and  the  reliefs  are  set  off  (discharged) 
by  means  of  a rag  dipped  into  alcoliol.  Old  silver 
is  of  a pleasing  appearance  upon  objects  imitating 
old  cups,  chandeliers,  vases,  statues,  etc. 

Old  silver  is  easily  removed,  and  the  primitive 
brightness  of  the  métal  restored,  by  a hot  solution  of 
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caustic  potassa  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Benzole 
may  also  be  employed. 

In  order  to  impart  the  old  silver  tinge  to  small 
articles,  such  as  buttons,  rings,  etc.,  tliey  are  jerked 
in  the  above  magma,  and  rubbed  in  a bag  with  a 
large  quantity  of  dry  sawdust  from  fir-wood,  until 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

A great  many  operators,  at  the  présent  day,  pro- 
duce the  old  silver  by  beginning  with  the  oxyde  and 
setting  off  the  reliefs  by  means  of  a hard  brush  and 
pumice-stone  or  Spanish  white.  This  last  process  is 
nearly  exclusively  used  for  metallic  mountings  of 
albums. 

Oxidized  Silver  (Oxydé). 

This  term  is  entirely  incorrect,  since  it  is  not  an 
oxidization,  but  a combination  with  sulphur  or 
chlorine.  If  we  hâve  retained  the  Word,  it  is  because 
it  is  the  popular  one. 

Every  one  knows  that  sulphur,  soluble  sulphides, 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen) 
blacken  silver.  This  phenomenon  is  seen  every  day 
by  the  action  upon  this  métal  of  old  eggs,  rank  gases, 
etc.  It  is  also  known  (and  photography  is  based 
upon  this  phenomenon)  that  insoluble  silver  salts, 
and  particularly  the  cliloride  of  this  métal,  rapidly 
blacken  by  solar  light. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  blacken  silver,  and  consequently 
to  obtain  the  oxydé , by  its  contact  with  one  of  the 
indicated  reagents.  We  may  use  vapors  of  sulphur, 
hydrosulphuric  acid  free  or  combined,  liver  of  sulphur 
or  other  polysulphides,  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleach- 
ing  powder),  or  Javel  water.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
heat  will  be  required  to  render  more  rapid  the  action 
of  these  substances. 
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The  operation  is  general  ly  conducted  as  follows: — 

Four  or  five  thousandths,  that  is  to  say,  4 or  5 
grammes  per  litre,  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  or, 
preferably,  of  quintisulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur)  are  added  to  ordinary  water  brought  up  to 
a température  of  70°  to  80°  C.  As  soon  as  the 
articles  are  dipped  into  tliis  solution,  they  become 
covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  silver  sulphide, 
which,  after  a few  seconds  more  in  the  liquid,  becomes 
blue  black.  The  article  is  there  removed  from  the 
water,  rinsed,  scratcli-brushed,  and  burnished  when 
so  desired. 

We  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  immediately  use 
the  freêhly  prepared  liquors,  otherwise  the  prolonged 
lieat  will  precipitate  too  much  sulphur,  and  the 
deposit  will  be  wanting  in  adhérence  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  removed  with  the  finger,  leaving 
after  it  a red  tinge  resembling  copper,  although  the 
material  may  be  brass  or  German  silver.  Moreover, 
an  oxydé  obtained  in  frcshly  prepared  liquors  is 
always  brighter  and  blacker  than  that  produced  in 
old  solutions,  which  is  always  dull  and  gray. 

If  the  coat  of  silver  be  too  thin,  and  the  liquor  too 
strong,  the  alkaline  sulphide  dissolves  the  silver,  and 
the  underlying  métal  (copper,  etc.)  appears.  In  this 
case,  we  are  obliged  to  cleanse  and  silver  again,  and 
to  use  a weaker  blackening  solution. 

The  silvering  obtained  by  cold  rubbing  and  with 
the  paste  already  described,  takes  the  oxydé  color 
well. 

Oxidized  parts  and  gilding  arc  often  put  upon  the 
same  article  by  the  following  method:  After  the 
wliole  surface  lias  been  gilt,  certain  portions  are 
reserved  by  covering  with  the  resist  varnish  in  ordcr  to 
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silver  the  remainder.  Should  the  process  of  silvering 
by  paste  and  cold  rubbing  be  employed,  the  gilding 
should  be  very  pale,  because  it  is  not  preserved,  and 
is  deeply  reddened  by  the  sulphur  liquor.  When 
this  inconvenience  occurs  from  a too  concentrated 
liquor,  it  is  partly  remedied  by  rapidly  washing  the 
article  in  a tepid  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  oxydé  by  sulphur,  we  hâve  said,  is  blue  black. 
For  the  past  six  years  another  coloring  called  deep 
black,  has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  is  directly 
obtained  upon  cleansed  copper.  The  manipulation 
is  very  simple,  and  is  as  follows  : from  100  to  150 
grammes  of  blue  ashes  (hydrocarbonate  of  copper) 
are  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  aqua  ammonia, 
and  the  cleansed  coppers  are  rapidly  plunged  into 
this  solution,  cold  or  tepid,  where  they  become 
instantaneously  covered  with  a fine  black  deposit. 
This  coat  is  so  tliin  that  burnished  articles  look  like 
varnished  black. 

The  oxydé  is  intended,  in  many  cases,  as  a sub- 
stitute  for  the  niel,  and  since  we  hâve  named  this 
kind  of  work,  we  shall  hâve  to  indicate  briefly  the 
process  of  obtaining  it. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

NTEL,  OR  NIELLED  SILYER. 

Niel,  or  Niélled  Silver. 

This  product,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  is  truly  a kind  of  inlaid  enamel  work,  and 
is  obtained  by  the  sulphuration  of  certain  parts  ot  a 
silver  object.  But  this  sulphuration,  instead  of 
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being  direct  as  the  previous  one,  is  made  by  inlay ing 
the  silver  surface  with  a sulphide  of  the  same  métal 
prepared  beforeliand. 

After  liaving  prepared  the  niel,  an  operation  whicli 
consists  in  forming  a triple  sulphide  of  silver,  lead, 
and  copper,*  and  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder,  which 
is  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  a solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  the  artist  liollows  out  the  engraving  upon 
a silver  surface,  and  covers  the  whole,  hollowrs  and 
reliefs,  with  the  niel  composition.  The  article  is  then 
heated  in  a muflle  until  the  composition  melts,  and 
becomes  soldered  to  the  métal.  The  pattern  is 
uncovered  by  a level  polish,  when  the  silver  will 
appear  as  over  a black  ground. 

This  method  is  costly,  silice  each  article  must  be 
engraved.  The  arts  hâve  called  to  their  aid  another 

* For  preparing  the  niel,  a certain  proportion  of  sulphur  is 
introcluced  into  a stoneware  retort  or  a deep  crucible.  On  the 
other  hand,  a certain  quantity  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  is  heated 
in  another  crucible,  and  when  melted  is  poured  into  the  fused 
sulphur,  which  transforma  these  metals  into  sulphides.  A small 
portion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  then  added,  and,  after  being  removed 
from  the  balloon,  crucible,  or  retort,  the  product  is  pulverized 
and  ready  for  use. 

Here  are,  however,  the  proportions  indicated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
who  lias  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  : — 

First  crucible,  Flowers  of  sulphur  . . 750  grammes 

Sal  ammoniac  ...  75  “ 

Second  crucible,  which,  after  fusion,  is  poured  into  the  first  : — 

Silver 15  grammes 

Copper 40  “ 

Lead 80  “ 

We  consider  tliat  it  would  be  préférable  to  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  lead,  the  sulphide  of  which  impairs  the  blue  shade  of 
the  niel,  and  corrodes  too  deeply. 

18 
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and  a cheaper  process,  which  consiste  in  engraving  in 
relief  a Steel  plate,  and  compressing  it  against  a 
silver  plate  between  two  hard  bodies.  The  copy  is 
therefore  liollow,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  niel. 
A great  many  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
matrix. 

Sucli  is  the  method  by  which  a quanti ty  of  nielled 
articles  are  manufactured,  such  as  so-called  Russian 
snuff-boxes,  cases  for  spectacles,  sugar-plum  boxes, 
etc. 

Nielled  silver  is  general  ly  sold  at  about  10  cents 
per  gramme,  and  at  such  a price,  the  weight  of  the 
article  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  pay  for  the  labor. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  niel  by  the 
following  process  : a drawing  or  pattern  eut  upon  thin 
paper,  like  lace  paper,  is  dipped  into  a thin  paste  of 
niel  composition,  or  into  a concentrated  solution  of 
some  sulphide,  and  tlien  applied  upon  a plate  of  silver 
which  is  afterwards  héated  in  a muffle.  The  heat 
will  destroy  the  organic  substance,  and  a pattern  will 
remain  formed  by  the  composition  absorbed  by  the 
paper.  Artists  and  manufacturers  may  try  the  pro- 
.cess,  if  they  think  it  sufficiently  valuable. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PLATINUM  DEPOSITS. 

Platinum  Deposits. 

In  the  year  1846,  I had  discovcred  and  patented 
the  first  platinum  bath  capable  of  furnishing  deposits 
of  any  desired  thickness.  The  former  attempts  had 
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simply  résultée!  in  a mere  film  of  platinum  upon 
copper  and  its  alloys.  In  1847,  I presented  to  the 
king,  Louis  Philippe,  a ewer  and  its  basin,  upon  which 
I had  deposited  about  400  grammes  of  pure  platinum, 
certain  parts  of  which  remained  with  a dead  lustre, 
wliile  the  others  were  burnished.  The  basin  had  in 
the  centre  a large  medal,  around  which  was  written  : 
First  vase  with  thick  platinum  electro-deposit , by  Rose- 
leur  and  Lanaux  (the  latter  was  my  partner,  and 
school  fellow  at  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine). 

Notwithstanding  the  early  date  of  our  discovery, 
the  publicity  giyen  to  our  patent  which  was  offered 
without  royalty  to  the  public,  and  the  complété  de- 
scription of  the  process  in  our  first  édition,  it  is  only 
seven  or  eight  years  since  platinum  deposits  hâve 
found  fayor,  and  taken  rank,  in  the  arts. 

Platinum  Deposits  by  Dipping. 

Copper  and  its  alloys  will  alone  receive  a satisfac- 
tory  platinum  deposit  ; iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin, 
coated  with  this  métal,  and  even  after  a previous 
coppering,  give  but  defective  results. 

The  platinum  deposits  are  obtained  eitlier  by  simple 
dipping,  or  by  galvanic  action.  In  the  former  case, 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  immersing 
thorouglily  cleansed  copper  articles  in  the  following 
solution,  kept  boiling  : — 

Distilled  water  .....  1000  grammes 

Caustic  socla 120  “ 

Platinum  for  neutral  chloride  . . 10  “ 

The  deposit  is  bright,  quite  durable,  but  of  a dark 
color  resembling  oxydé , or  sulphuretted  silver. 
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11  lin  Platinum  Pledro-deposiis. 

The  platinum  batlis  suitable  for  electro-deposits 
are  very  numerous  ; indeed,  they  will  succeed  when 
the  chloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  a solution 
of  a sait  with  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid  reaction. 
Nevertheless,  the  sulphites  and  cyanides,  even  those 
having  soda  for  base,  should  be  excepted.  Thus,  the 
following  formulæ  will  give,  by  the  aid  of  heat  and 
electricity,  platinum  deposits  quite  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance  : — 

First  Formula. 

Distilled  water 1000  grammes 

Carbonate  of  soda  ....  400  “ 

Platinum  for  neutral  chloride  . . 10  “ 

Température  of  the  batli,  from  70°  to  80°  C. 


Second  Formula. 

Distilled  water 1000  grammes 

Phosphate  or  borate  of  soda  . . 600 

Platinum  for  neutral  chloride  . . 10 


Third  Formula. 

Distilled  water 1000  grammes 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda,  or  chloride  or 
iodide  of  sodium  ....  300 

Platinum  for  dry  chloride  . . 10 

These  various  formulæ  are  open  to  the  inconve- 
nience  of  allowing  of  only  exceedingly  thin  deposits, 
silice  if  the  coating  were  permitted  to  go  on  increas- 
ing  most  of  it  would  be  withont  adhérence,  and  often 
in  the  form  of  scales.  The  deposit  is  black  or  steel 
gray. 

On  the  other  hand,  liere  is  a bath  which,  when 
properly  operated  upon,  will  permit  of  the  deposit  ot 
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any  quant  ity  of  platinum  upon  the  same  surface,  and 
with  a color  and  lustre  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  platinum  articles  found  in  the  arts. 

Thick  Platinum  Electro-deposits. 

A glass  flash  is  filled  with  10  grammes  of  finely 
laminated  platinum  (spongy  or  black  platinum  is  pré- 
férable), and  a mixture  of  150  grammes  of  hydrochlo- 
ric  acid  and  100  grammes  of  nitric  acid  at  40°  Baumé. 
It  is  then  put  upon  a piece  of  sheet-iron  perforated 
in  the  centre,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  flask  alone 
receives  the  heat.  After  an  abundant  production  of 
orange-yellow  fumes,  the  platinum  disappears,  and 
tliere  is  left  a red  liquid  which  should  be  heated 
until  it  becomes  viscous  enough  to  stick  against  the 
sides  of  the  flask.  This  latter  part  of  the  operation 
may  be  eflected  in  a porcelain  dish,  the  shallow  form 
of  which  aids  in  the  évaporation  of  the  acids  in  excess. 
After  cooling,  the  residuum  is  dissol ved  in  500 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  filtered  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  100  grammes  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  are  dissolved  in  500  grammes  (4  litre)  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  two  solutions  are  mixed. 
There  is  produced  an  abundant  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  platinum  in  a liquid  of  orange 
color,  which  should  not  be  separated,  and  into  which 
we  pour,  stirring  ail  the  while,  another  solution  of  500 
grammes  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  1 litre  of  distilled 
water. 

The  mixture  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  evaporated 
water  replaced,  until  no  more  ammonia  is  disengaged, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  smell  ; and  until  the 
liquor,  which  was  previously  alkaline,  begins  to  redden 
blue  litmus  paper.  By  the  reactions  which  take 
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place,  the  yellow  liquor  becomes  colorless,  which  in- 
dicates  the  formation  of  a double  platinum  sait. 

The  bath  is  then  ready  to  deposit  platinum  upon 
articles  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  by  the  aid  of  heat  and 
of  a quite  intense  electric  current. 

Copper  dislies  which  I coated  with  platinum  re- 
sisted  twenty  évaporations  ofnitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
alternately  employed,  but  at  last  they  were  corroded. 

Any  contact  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  or  tin  with  the 
bath  will  décomposé  it,  and  the  deposited  métal  will 
be  black  and  pulvérulent. 

The  dead  lustre  of  platinum  is  pearl-gray  ; it  is 
very  liard,  and  cannot  be  made  bright  by  scratch- 
brushes  of  brass,  which  render  its  surface  yellow. 
Iron  wires  or,  preferably,  powdered  pumice-stone 
should  be  employed. 

Platinum  deposits  may  be  burnished  by  an  ener- 
getic  friction,  and  the  lustre  obtained  is  very  durable. 

As  most  of  the  platinized  articles,  such  as  chande- 
liers, lire  grates,  lamps,  etc.,  liave  a tliin  platinum 
deposit,  they  are  generally  burnished  before  the  coat- 
ing.  After  the  operation,  they  are  rubbed  with  Eng- 
lish  polishing  rouge  and  chamois,  and  the  difiiculty 
of  burnishing  platinum  itself  is  avoided. 

We  should  not  forget,  even  with  platinum,  that  ail 
the  electro-deposits  are  but  nets,  the  meslies  of  which 
are  made  smaller  by  the  superposition  of  coats,  but 
which  eau  never  be  made  entirely  impcrvious.  There- 
fore,  and  notwithstanding  the  above-stated  experi- 
ment,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  by  electro-deposits  in- 
struments as  durable  as  tliose  made  of  forged  platinum. 

Platinum  deposits  may  be  removed  from  copper  by 
a very  long  immersion  in  the  liquors  indicated  for 
ungilding,  but  the  success  is  not  certain. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

DEPOSITS  OF  NICKEL — ZINC — IRON — STEEL — ANTI- 

MONY — BISMUTH  AND  LEAD — COLOIÎED  (ELECTRO- 

CHROMIC)  RINGS. 

IVe  liave  now  completecl  the  list  of  electro-deposits 
of  those  metals  which  are  more  generally  employed 
in  the  arts.  "We  shall  finish  the  first  part  of  this 
work  with  the  most  simple  and  certain  metliods  of 
depositing  other  metals  of  secondary  importance, 
which  may,  nevertheless,  be  serviceable  for  artistic 
or  useful  applications. 

We  shall  now  rapidly  describe  the  various  opera- 
tions, which  we  hâve  performed  ourselves,  for  obtain- 
ing  electro-deposits  of  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
antimony. 

jDeposits  of  Nickel. 

Xickel  deposited  by  the  wet  way  is  whitisli  with 
a slightly  yellow  tinge,  resembling  the  alloy  for 
cymbals.  Tts  dead  lustre  is  dull  and  pearl-gray,  and 
is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  nickel 
in  its  own  weight  of  ammonia,  and  diluting  the  whole 
with  20  or  30  times  its  volume  of  liquid  bisulphite 
of  soda,  marking  about  24°  Baume. 

This  application  is  without  industrial  uses,*  since 

* Since  tlie  above  was  written,  nickel  plating  bas  taken  a place 
in  the  arts,  and  is  found  useful  whenever  articles  require  to  be  pro- 
tected  against  the  oxidizing  action  of  damp  or  sait  air,  sulphurous 
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nickel  costs  about  five  times  as  much  as  copper,  and 
présents  the  same  disadyantages,  including  poisonous 
properties. 


Deposits  of  Zinc. 

Zinc  is  easily  deposited  by  the  wet  way  and  by 
the  battery.  The  color  of  its  dead  lustre  is  gray 
bluish-white. 

When  a soluble  zinc  sait  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia,  and  the  precipitate  redissolved  in  an  excess  of 
alkali,  we  obtain  a batli  which  gives  quite  satisfac- 
tory  results. 

It  is  also  possible  to  dissolve  any  kind  of  zinc  sait 
in  cyanide  of  potassium  or  a soluble  sulphite. 

gases,  and  weak  acids.  Dental  forceps,  tire  grates,  lanterns,  stair- 
rods,  spoons  and  forks,  mountings  for  guns  and  pistols,  door 
plates,  sewing  machine  parts,  etc.  etc.,  are  now  nickel  plated. 
Electrotypes  of  this  métal  are  said  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
caused  by  ink  and  press  much  better  than  the  ordinary  copper 
ones. 

The  Star  Nickel  Plating  Works,  No.  428  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, which  we  hâve  had  occasion  to  visit,  work  under  the 
patent  of  Dr.  Isaac  Adams,  that  is,  with  double  salts  of  nickel, 
such  as  the  double  sulphates  or  hj’drochlorates  of  nickel  and  am- 
monia.  It  is  considered  necessaiy  for  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion to  liave  neutral  baths,  and  salts  of  a perfectly  constant  com- 
position. 

The  baths  are  like  ordinary  electro-plating  baths,  with  separate 
batteries,  and  soluble  anodes  of  nickel  plates.  The  operation 
for  medium  sized  articles  lasts  about  twelve  hours. 

The  cleansing  methods  vary  with  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  objects;  but  grinding-wheels,  pumice-stone,  etc.,  are  often 
employed,  since  a great  many  articles  to  be  nickel  plated  are  of 
iron  or  steel,  which  do  not  stand  the  acids  well,  and  often  require 
to  be  polishcd  beforehand. 

The  polished  nickel  plated  wares  liave  a bright  lustre  interme- 
diary  between  that  of  silver  and  that  of  steel. — Trans. 
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These  zinc  deposits  by  the  wet  way  are  entirely 
different,  as  regards  the  operation  and  the  durability, 
from  the  methods  of  so-called  galvanization , by  wliich 
cleansed  iron  is  plunged  into  a batli  of  molten  zinc, 
and  becomes  protected  against  oxidization  for  a long 
time,  wliich  is  not  the  case  witli  electro-deposited  zinc. 
A fcw  gilders  employ  this  deposited  métal,  the  dead 
lustre  of  wliich  imitâtes  chased  aluminium;  but  it 
becomes  tarnished  entirely  too  soon. 

Deposits  of  Iron  ancl  Steel. 

Iron  may  also  be  deposited  by  the  wet  way;  but 
the  product  is  very  easily  oxidized.  It  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  by  the  battery  a perfectly  neutral 
protochloride  of  iron.  This  bath  is  rapidly  altered 
by  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  transformed  into  ses- 
quichloride,  which  is  unsuited  to  our  purpose.  A 
few  opérât  ors  liave  tried  the  double  chloride  of  iron 
and  ammonium  remaining  in  the  liquor  after  an  im- 
perfect  précipitation  of  the  iron  by  ammonia.  This 
solution  did  not  appear  to  me  better  than  that  pre- 
viously  described.  The  double  chloride  of  iron  and 
ammonium,  obtained  by  the  protracted  ébullition  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) 
upon  iron  filings,  produces  a very  thin  deposit  of 
iron,  very  difficult  to  oxidize,  and  so  hard  that  the 
improper  name  of  steel  was  given  to  it.  It  is  em- 
ployed  for  hardening  the  surface  of  engraved  plates 
or  of  ordinary  electrotypes.* 

* Double  sulphates  of  iron  and  ammonia,  or  of  iron  and  potassa, 
and  double  cblorides  of  the  sanie  bases,  appear  to  bave  been  suc- 
cessfully  used  for  electro-deposits  of  iron. — Tram. 
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Deposits  of  Antimony. 

Electro-deposited  antimony  possesses  ail  the  bright- 
ness  of  polished  cast-iron.  Its  dead  lustre  is  a slate 
gray,  and  it  may  be  easily  scratch-brushed  and  pol- 
ished; however,  during  the  last  operation,  the  tool 
slides  as  upon  a sliglitly  greasy  substance.  It  re- 
sembles  black  platinum  and  the  oxydé,  and  may  ad- 
vantageously  take  the  place  of  either  in  many  cases. 

Such  deposits  are  obtained  by  boiling  for  about  one 
hour,  and  in  a porcelain  dish  or  in  an  enamelled  cast- 
iron  vessel,  the  following  substances  : — 

Water 10  litres 

Carbonate  of  soda  ....  2000  grammes 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  finely  powdered  500  “ 

The  boiling  solution  is  filtered  through  paper  or  a 
fine  cloth,  and  by  cooling,  deposits  a reddish-yellow 
powder  of  kermes  or  oxy sulphide  of  antimony.  This 
powder  is  again  boiled  in  the  same  liquor,  and  the 
new  solution  is  the  antimony  bath.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  use  the  bath  constantly  boiling.  For  the 
anode  we  use  either  a plate  of  antimony  or  a platinum 
wire. 

Deposits  of  Bismuth. 

I hâve  vainly  tried  many  reagents  for  kecping  the 
bismuth  in  the  state  of  a soluble  double  sait,  wliich 
could  be  reduced  by  galvanic  action.  I call  the  at- 
tention of  savans  and  operators  to  this  point. 

Deposits  of  Lead. 

Tliey  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  plumbite  of 
potassa  or  soda,  wliich  is  prepared  by  the  protracted 
ébullition  of  10  grammes  of  protoxide  ol  lead  (lith— 
arge,  massicot)  in  100  grammes  of  caustic  potassa  or 
soda,  dissol  ved  in  2 litres  of  distilled  water. 
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The  lead  deposits  may  be  compared  to  tliose  of  zinc, 
as  regards  tlieir  résulté  and  uses. 

O 

The  saine  bath  may  be  used  for  the  démonstration 
of  a very  remarkable  application  of  electrieity  to 
metallic  deposits.  Indeed,  we  may  produce  witli  it 
those  magnificent  iri descent  colorations  upon  métal  s 
called  the  colored  rings  of  !Nobili,  and  from  which  lias 
sprung  the  eledro-ckromic  art. 

Colored  ( Electro-Chromic ) Ming  s. 

With  a solution  of  plumbite  of  soda  and  a battery 
we  may,  at  will,  paint  a given  metallic  surface  with 
the  richest  colors  of  the  prism  and  of  the  rainbow, 
and  successively  transform  the  colors  already  ob- 
tained  into  those  of  the  solar  spectrum.  "We  simply 
need  to  invert  the  electric  current,  that  is  to  say, 
attach  the  articles  to  the  positive  pôle,  and  connect 
the  pôle  zinc  with  a platinum  anode. 

The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows: — 

After  the  bath  of  plumbite  of  soda  lias  cooled  off, 
the  metallic  or  metallized  article,  connected  with  the 
positive  pôle,  is  dipped  into  it.  Then  the  platinum 
wire,  communicating  with  the  négative  pôle,  is  gra- 
dually  introduced  into  the  liquor  without  toucliing 
the  article.  We  immediately  see  the  latter  colored 
with  various  shades;  the  yellow  is  the  first,  but  ail 
of  them  become  dark  or  are  entirely  transformed, 
accordingly  as  we  dip  the  platinum  wire  more  or  less. 
We  may  tlius  vary  ad  infinitum  tliese  plays  of  liglit, 
which  are  due  to  the  variability  in  thickness  of  the 
deposits  of  plumbic  acid  or  oxidized  lead.  Too  mucli 
intensity  in  the  current  will  hide  ail  the  various  tinges 
under  a uniform  dark  brown  coat. 

Tliese  colorations,  which  resist  friction  quite  well, 
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bave  been  at  first  called  colored  rings , although  they 
rarely  présent  a concentric  form. 

"When  an  article  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  coloration, 
it  is  rapidly  dipped  into  aqua  fortis,  which  dissolves 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  restores  the  metallic  surface  to 
its  primitive  state. 

A few  years  ago  I applied  the  electro-chromic  pro- 
cesses to  the  décoration  of  stonewares  and  porcelains 
previously  coated  with  platinum,  as  indicated  in  the 
chapter  on  Gilding  by  Dipping.  The  results  were 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  find  their  application  in 
many  ceramic  wares. 

Watch-dials  and  liands  are  thus  colored  in  Switzer- 
land,  and  bells,  etc.  in  France.  A skilful  person 
might,  by  the  sanie  processes,  impart  to  certain  pro- 
ductions of  bronze  the  natural  colorations  of  the  re- 
presented  objects,  for  instance,  scarabei,  and  other 
insects  with  glaring  colors. 

TVhile  the  article  is  colored  by  the  oxide,  a part  of 
the  metallic  lead  is  deposited  upon  the  anode  in  the 
shape  of  small  cubic  crystals,  which  hâve  no  adhérence 
either  with  themselves  or  with  the  platinum  wire. 
This  want  of  adhérence  is  explained  by  the  very  small 
volume  of  the  anode  compared  with  the  colored  sur- 
faces. 

Note. — Other  baths  for  nickel  hâve  been  employed,  and  are 
prepared  as  follows  : — 

A solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  without  excess  of  acid,  is  pre- 
cipitated  by  cy  anide  of  potassium,  and  the  precipitate  redissolved 
by  more  cyanide. 

An  acid  solution  of  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  alkalies, 
sucli  as  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia  ; and  after  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate, it  is  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 

» A moderate  battery  power  and  nickel  anodes  are  employed. 

Mr.  Nagel  uses  400  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
nickel,  and  200  parts  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  G000  parts  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  and  1200  parts  of  ammonia  water  of  0.909  sp.gr.  added. 
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Température  of  tbe  batk  about  100°  F.,  medium  current,  aud  pla- 
tinum anode. 

For  depositing  zinc  upon  copper  or  brass,  in  the  wet  wa}r, 
Dr.  R.  Bottger  first  préparés  finely  divided  zinc,  by  pouring  tbe 
molten  métal  into  a previously  strongly  heated  iron  mortar,  and 
stirring  until  nearly  cold.  Tbe  pulvérulent  zinc  tbus  obtained 
is  placed  in  a porcelain  vessel,  and  to  it  is  added  a concentrated 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  Tliis  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  ; 
aud  tbe  copper  or  brass  objects  to  be  coated  witk  zinc  (but  pre- 
viously well  cleansed,  and  best  even  witk  an  acid)  are  then  placed 
in  tbe  liquid,  wberein  they  become  coated  with  a brilliantly  wkite 
adbering  layer  of  zinc. 

A New  Method  of  Niclcel  Plating. — Dr.  TVolcott  Gibbsgives  in 
the  January  number  of  tbe  American  Journal  of  Science , a brief 
description  of  a new  process  for  plating  varions  metals  with  nickel 
witkout  tbe  use  of  a battery,  wbicb  process  was  deviscd  by  Prof. 
Stolba.  Into  tbe  plating  vessel — wbicb  may  be  of  porcelain, 
though  tbe  author  prefers  copper — is  placed  a concentrated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  cbloride,  wbicb  is  tben  diluted  with  from  one  to  two 
volumes  of  water,  and  heated  to  boiling.  (If  any  precipitate 
séparâtes,  it  is  to  be  redissolved  by  adding  a few  drops  of  kydro- 
ckloric  acid.)  As  muck  powdered  zinc  as  can  be  taken  on  the 
point  of  a knife  is  thrown  in,  by  wbicb  tbe  vessel  becomes  covered 
internally  with  a coating  of  zinc.  Tbe  nickel  sait — for  which 
purpose  either  the  chloride  or  sulpbate  may  be  used — is  then 
added  until  tbe  liquid  is  distinctly  green;  aud  tbe  articles  to  be 
plated,  previously  tkoroughly  cleaned,  are  introdueed,  togetber 
with  some  zinc  fragments.  Tbe  boiling  is  continued  for  fifteen 
minutes,  wben  the  coating  of  nickel  is  completed,  and  tbe  process 
is  finished.  The  articles  are  well  washed  with  water  and  cleaned 
with  chalk.  If  a thicker  coating  be  desired,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated.  Professor  Stolba  found  tbat  copper  vessels  tbus 
plated  were  scarcely  tarnished  after  several  months’  use  in  tbe 
laboratory. 

Wrougkt  and  cast-iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  lead  bave 
been  successfully  coated  by  tbis  process.  It  is  only  neccssary 
tbat  the  size  of  the  objects  should  permit  them  to  be  covered 
entirely  by  the  plating  liquid,  and  tbat  tbeir  surfaces  should  be 
tkoroughly  cleaned. 

Salts  of  cobalt,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  afford  a cobalt 
plating,  which  is  steel-gray  in  color,  not  so  lustrous  as  the  nickel, 
and  more  liable  to  tarnisk. 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

REDUCTION  OF  OLD  BATTIS — EXTRACTION  OF  GOLD, 
SILVER,  PLATINUM,  AND  COPPER — ASHES. 

Réduction  of  Old  Baths. 

Before  passing  to  the  study  of  tlie  galvanoplastie 
art  proper,  we  shall  indicate  the  most  economical  and 
practical  processes  for  separating  from  worn-out  baths 
or  li  quors  spoiled  in  any  way,  the  precions  metals 
they  contain,  and  in  such  a State  of  purity  that  they 
may  be  nsed  for  the  préparation  of  new  baths. 

”We  shall  also  explain  the  treatment  of  old  acids, 
and  other  substances  generally  considered  as  waste, 
and  which  require  great  attention,  since  in  ni  any 
works  they  represent  a value  equal  to  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  that  of  the  precious  metals  employed. 

Extraction  of  Gold. 

Ail  the  liquids  which  contain  gold  (excepting 
those  in  which  there  is  a cyanide,  and  which  shall  be 
examined  further  on)  are  strongly  acidulated  by  sul- 
phuric  or  hydrocliloric  acids,  unless  they  are  already 
acid,  and  tlicn  largely  diluted  with  water.  The  pre- 
cious métal  is  precipitated  by  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  (green  vitriol,  copperas),  and,  after 
a few  hours’  waiting,  we  ascertain  that  the  liquor 
does  not  contain  any  more  gold  when  a new  addition 
of  sulphate  of  iron  fails  to  produce  any  turbidity. 

The  precipitated  gold,  which  is  in  the  forrn  ol  a red 
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or  black  powder,  is  collected  upon  a filter,  washed, 
and  strongly  dried  in  an  iron  pan  with  weights  eqnal 
to  its  own  of  borax , saltpetre , and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa. 

The  fritted  mass  is  then  gradually  introduced  into 
a refractory  crucible  heated  to  a wbite  heat  in  a good 
air  fnrnace.  When*all  of  the  substance  is  introduced, 
the  heat  is  increased  and  the  furnace  closed,  in  order 
that  ail  the  métal  may  fall  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  After  cooling,  we  shall  obtain  a button  of 
pure  gold,  which,  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  will 
reconstitute  the  pure  chloride  of  gold.  (See  this  name 
in  the  chapter  on  Chemical  Products.) 

Should  we  desire  immediately  to  dissolve  in  aqua 
regia  the  pulvérulent  gold  left  on  the  filter,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wasli  it  several  times  with  a diluted 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  sul- 
pliate  of  iron  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

This  mode  of  réduction  is  well  adapted  to  an  impure 
chloride  of  gold,  to  the  baths  by  dipping  with  the 
bicarbonate  or  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and  also  to 
the  ungilding  acids  ; but  it  is  imperfect  with  baths 
holding  a cyanide , which  never  completely  part  by 
this  process  with  ail  the  gold  they  contain. 

The  best  manner  of  treating  the  latter  liquors 
consists  in  evaporating  them  to  dryness  in  a cast- 
iron  kettle,  and  calcining  the  res i due  to  a white  heat 
in  a good  crucible.  A small  proportion  of  borax  or 
saltpetre  may  be  added  to  aid  the  fusion,  but  gene- 
rally  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  button  of  gold  separated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  is  red  when  saltpetre  bas  been  employed,  and 
green  with  borax;  but  these  difierences  of  coloration 
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hâve  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  purity  of  the  métal,  and 
are  due  to  peculiar  molecular  states. 

Gold  may  also  be  separated  from  liquors  which 
contain  no  cyanide,  by  an  excess  of  protoehloride  of 
tin,  wliicli  produces  a precipitate  of  Cassius  purple 
(stannate  of  protoxide  of  gold),  easily  reduced  by 
heat.  Sulphurous  acid  will  also  reduce  the  gold. 
But  in  tliis  case,  the  liquor  should  be  heated. 

Granulated  gold  is  obtained  by  running  the  molten 
métal,  in  a small  stream,  and  from  a certain  height, 
into  a large  quantity  of  cold  water. 

Extraction  of  Silver. 

The  liquors  which  contain  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  sait,  that  is,  in  solution  by  an  acid,  are  very 
easily  treated  ; it  is  sufficient  to  add  to  them  an  ex- 
cess of  common  sait,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ail 
the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the  State  of  chloride 
of  silver,  which,  after  washing,  may  be  employed  for 
the  préparation  of  new  batlis,  or  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic  form  by  011e  of  the  processes  which  we  shall 
soon  describe.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  desil- 
verizing  acids,  etc.,  belong  to  this  case. 

Common  sait,  on  the  other  hand,  is  without  action 
upon  the  liquids  which  hold  silver  in  the  state  of  a 
double  sait,  and  will  rather  aid  the  solution  than  the 
précipitation.  The  double  tartrate  of  silver  and 
potassa  (whitening  bath),  the  double  sulphite  of 
soda  and  silver  (bath  for  dipping),  etc.,  belong  to 
this  category.  Before  employing  common  sait,  the 
liquors  should  be  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  displacing  the  other  acids,  combines  with  the 
base  and  restores  the  silver  to  the  s£ate  of  a simple 
sait,  easily  precipitated  by  common  sait.  Hydro- 
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chloric  acid  alone  précipitâtes  silver  well  from  these 
solutions. 

The  li quors  which  contain  silver,  as  cyanide , form 
another  exception;  and,  in  order  to  extract  ail  the 
métal,  we  should  again  hâve  recourse  to  the  process 
employed  for  similar  combinations  of  gold,  that  is  to 
say,  évaporation  to  dryness,  and  réduction  of  the 
mass  in  a crucible,  with  an  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  powdered  charcoal.  The  silver  is  then  ob- 
tained  as  a melted  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. 

When  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  chloride  of 
silver,  the  métal  is  reduced  by  many  processes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  : — 

1.  The  well-washed  chloride  of  silver  is  put  into 
an  iron  ladle,  with  a few  millimétrés  of  pure  water 
above  the  chloride.  The  greater  affinity  of  iron  for 
chlorine  détermines  its  departure  from  the  silver; 
and,  after  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  if  we  throw 
the  contents  of  the  ladle  upon  a fil  ter,  and  wash  tho- 
roughly  with  pure  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  solu- 
ble chloride  of  iron,  we  shall  obtain  pure  silver  in  a 
minute  state  of  division.  This  method  is  rarely  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required. 

2.  Well-washed  chloride  of  silver  (water  does  not 
dissolve  a trace  of  it)  is  put  into  a stoneware  pan 
with  two  or  tliree  times  its  weight  of  zinc,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  water  rendered  acid  by  sul- 
phuric  acid.  As  soon  as  tliey  are  in  contact  these 
substances  react  upon  each  other:  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  zinc  décomposé  the  water  into  its  éléments, 
the  oxygen  of  which  oxidizes  the  zinc,  which  then 
combines  with  the  acid,  and  becomes  sulphate  of  zinc 
(white  vitriol  or  white  copperas),  a very  soluble  sait. 

19 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  hydrogen  transforms  the 
chlorine  of  the  silver  into  hydrochloric  acid,  also 
yery  soluble  in  Avater.  The  remaining  silver  is  in 
impalpable  powder,  and  cannot  pass  through  the 
filters.  It  is  well  understood  that  before  filteriner 

O 

we  should  Avait  until  ail  the  zinc  lias  become  dis- 
solved.  The  obtained  silver  Avili  he  thoroughly 
Avaslied  with  pure  Avater,  and  may  then  be  dissolved 
in  pure  nitric  acid  to  form  a pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  process,  althougli  easy  and  rapid,  is  seldom 
employed,  because  it  is  very  difïicult  to  find  zinc 
Avithout  lead,  Avhich  Avili  unité  Avith  and  folloAV  the 
silver  in  subséquent  manipulations. 

3.  The  chloride  of  silver,  freed  from  foreign  métal - 
lie  salts  by  washing,  is  mixed  Avith  four  times  its 
OAvn  Aveight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
half  of  its  Aveight  of  pulverized  charcoal.  The  Avhole 
is  made  into  a homogeneous  paste,  Avhich  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  an  iron  pan,  and  then  introduced  into  a red 
hot  crucible.  After  the  igneous  fusion  the  heat  is 
raised,  in  order  to  increase  the  fusibility,  and  to 
alloAV  of  the  smallest  globules  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  After  cooling,  Ave  hâve  a button  of 
pure  silver.  Should  the  crucible  be  moved  at  the 
time  of  the  solidification,  the  button  Avili  be  of  a very 
irregular  shape. 

If  Ave  desire  granulated  silver,  Ave  should,  as  for 
gold,  pour  it  in  a small  stream,  and  from  a certain 
height,  into  a large  volume  of  Avater.  The  melted 
métal  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  to  the  sanie 
spot. 

This  tliird  method  is  nearly  exclusively  employed 
in  electro-gilding  and  silvering  Works. 

We  understand  that,  during  this  operation,  the 
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carbonic  acid  of  tlie  carbonate  of  soda  having  disap- 
peared,  tlie  oxygen  of  the  soda  imites  with  tlie  carbon 
of  the  charcoal,  and  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  In 
its  turn,  the  sodium  combines  with  the  chlorine  of 
the  chloride  of  silver,  and  becomes  chloride  of  sodium, 
whereas  the  metallic  silver  is  set  free.  We  shall  here 
notice  the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  which 
was  decomposed  by  the  silver  sait  in  the  wet  way,  is 
now  reconstructed  by  the  dry  way. 

4.  Lastly,  we  may  in  many  cases  employ  a plate 
or  band  of  copper  for  separating  silver  from  its  salts; 
but  it  is  quite  difficult  to  free  it  entirely  from  traces 
of  copper.  Nevertheless,  as  we  hâve  already  said, 
tliis  process  is  employed  for  the  préparation  of  the 
graining  silver,  before  gilding  watch  parts. 

Extraction  of  Platinum. 

This  process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  first 
rendering  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  any  kind  of  pla- 
tinum bath,  unless  it  is  already  so,  and  then  plun- 
ging  cleansed  iron  into  it.  The  platinum  is  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a black  powder,  which  is  washed,  and 
then  calcined  to  a white  heat.  By  dissolving  it  in 
aqua  regia  we  reconstitute  the  chloride  of  platinum 
necessar}'  for  the  préparation  of  the  baths. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  be  due  to  a peculiar  state 
of  the  métal,  or  to  some  unknown  Chemical  combi- 
nation of  the  black  powder  precipitated  by  iron,  but 
this  black  powder  will  not  dissolve  in  aqua  regia 
unless  it  lias  been  previously  strongly  lieated.  This 
phenomenon  leads  me  to  suspect,  according  to  the 
sait  employed  for  dissolving  the  platinum,  tlie  pré- 
sence of  a sulphide,  phosphide,  or  Carbide  of  this 
métal,  upon  which  the  acids  hâve  no  action. 
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Platinum  baths  may  also  be  reduced  by  evaporat- 
ing  tliem  to  dryness,  and  strongly  calcining  the  re- 
sidue,  which  is  then  washed  upon  a filter  in  order  to 
remove  the  soluble  salts,  and  again  submitted  to  a 
white  beat.  The  platinum  tlius  obtained  is  soluble 
in  aqua  regia. 

Extraction  of  Copper  Salts. 

In  those  works  where  great  quantities  of  copper 
are  operated  upon,  it  is  advantageous  to  extract  the 
métal  dissolved  in  the  cleansing  baths,  which  are 
generally  allowed  to  go  to  waste  with  the  rinsing 
water,  by  the  majority  of  gilders,  silver  electro- 
platers,  and  galvanoplastie  operators.  ÜSTothing  is 
more  easy  and  less  expensive  than  the  recovery  of 
such  copper.  Ail  the  liquids  holding  copper  are  col- 
lected  in  a large  cask  filled  with  wrought  or  cast 
iron  scraps.  By  the  contact  of  the  copper  solution 
and  of  the  iron,  a chemi-cal  reaction  immediately  takes 
place,  by  which  the  iron  is  substituted  for  the  copper 
to  make  a soluble  sait,  whereas  the  cernent  copper  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask  in  the  shape  of  a brown 
powder. 

The  cask  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  ail 
the  liquids  employed  in  a day’s  work.  The  liquors 
are  decanted  every  morning. 

The  old  iron  scrap  is  generally  suspended  in  wil- 
low  baskets  on  top  of  the  liquor,  and,  by  stirring 
now  and  then'  the  liquid  with  them,  the  metallic 
powder  of  copper  alone  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cask. 

The  same  method  is  employed  for  recovering  the 
copper  from  old  cleansing  acids,  or  from  worn  out 
galvanoplastie  baths.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is 
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quite  pure,  and,  by  calcining  it  in  contact  with  the 
air,  we  obtain  a black  binoxide  of  copper  for  neutra- 
lizing  too  acid  galvanoplastie  batlis. 

Ashes. 

Nothing  whatever  should  be  lost  in  well  conducted 
Works.  Sweepings,  sawdust,  residues  from  the  bot- 
toms  of  scratch-brushing  tubs,  filters,  papers,  rags, 
etc.,  should  be  carefully  colleeted,  mixed,  and  burned 
in  a furnace  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  ashes 
are  finely  pulverized,  sifted,  and  sold  to  certain  ope- 
rators  called  ash  washers,  who  extract  the  precious 
métal  s from  them. 

At  the  time  of  selling  the  purchaser  is  called,  and, 
after  having  thoroughly  mixed  the  heaps  of  ashes, 
several  samples  are  taken  with  a sampling-gauge, 
which  is  a rod  hollowed  out  laterally.  The  various 
samples  are  then  mixed,  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  buyer  and  the  other  for  the  seller,  each  of 
whom  has  one  assayed  for  gold  and  silver.  From  the 
comparison  of  the  two  assay  certifiâtes,  the  buyer 
takes  the  lot  at  its  value,  after  having  deducted  a 
certain  suin  for  the  expense  of  the  operation  and  his 
profit. 

The  ash  washer,  in  his  turn,  pulverizes  and  sifts 
the  ashes  again,  and  sells  them  to  persons  having 
mercury  mills.  In  these  mills  the  ash  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  mercury,  which  soon 
combines  with  the  gold  and  silver.  The  amalgams 
are  separated  by  wasliing,  and  then  distilled  in  cast- 
iron  retorts  of  a peculiar  shape. 

The  mercury  is  volatil ized,  and  the  fîxed  metals, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  remain  in  the  retort.  For 
separating  these  metals  the  solid  mass  is  granulated, 
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and  treated  by  pure  nitric  acid,  wliich  dissolves  tlie 
silver,  and  is  without  action  upon  the  gold.  The 
latter  métal,  in  the  shape  of  a black  or  violet  powder, 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  pure,  after 
having  been  washed  with  distilled  water,  which  re- 
moves  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. 

When  an  ingot  contains  little  silver  and  much 
gold,  it  is  previously  melted  with  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  former  métal,  in  order  to  be  more  easily 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

The  ingots  of  silver  and  copper  are  treated  in  cast- 
iron  kettles  by  boiling  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  which  transforms  the  copper  into  soluble  sul- 
phate  of  copper,  and  silver  into  sulphate  of  silver, 
but  slightly  soluble.  The  séparation  of  the  two  may 
be  partly  efFected  by  washing,  but,  generally,  the 
silver  is  precipitated  by  plates  of  copper.  The  alloy, 
previous  to  its  solution;  is  linely  laminated  or  granu- 
lated. 

We  do  not  claim,  in  this  place,  to  give  a complété 
description  of  the  arts  of  assaying,  refining,  and  ash 
washing;  we  simply  présent  to  oui*  readers  a general 
view  of  the  metliods,  which  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance in  oui*  art,  except  so  far  as  they  allow  us  to 
save  oui*  waste. 


PART  IL 

G AL  Y AN  OPL  ASTIC  OPERATIONS  PROPER. 


THICK  DEPOSITS. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GALVANOPLASTIC  ART. 

Ant  one  who  lias  already  practised  the  operations 
descri bed  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  will  find  no 
difiiculty  whatever  in  the  manipulations  whicli  shall 
follow.  The  galvanoplastic  art  proper  requires 
baths  less  complex  in  their  composition;  the  causes 
of  failure  from  too  much  or  too  little  intensity  in  the 
electric  current  are  less  frequent;  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  is  not  the  drawback  of  very  expensive 
substances. 

Although  electro-gilding,  silver  electroplating,  and 
other  metallic  deposits  obtained  by  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity,  are  branches  of  the  galvanoplastie  art , it  is 
customary  to  apply  this  term  to  those  deposits  with 
sufficient  thickness  to  form  a resisting  body,  which  may 
be  separated  from  the  objects  serving  as  moulds,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  p>reserve  the  shape  and  di- 
mensions of  the  model.  In  order  to  be  more  explicit, 
let  us  give  a few  examples: — 

We  make  upon  one  of  the  faces  of  a bronze  medal 
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an  electro-deposit  which,  being  separated  from  the 
mould,  reproduces  with  mathematical  accuracy  ail 
the  parts  of  the  model,  except  that  the  hollow  por- 
tions hecome  in  relief,  and  conversely. 

A statue  of  pl aster  of  Paris,  a sculpture  in  wood, 
an  impress  in  wax  or  in  gutta  percha,  a fruit,  etc., 
may,  after  certain  préparations,  be  covered  with  an 
electro-deposit  of  copper,  for  instance,  and  it  will  he 
possible  to  destroy  the  model,  and  to  hâve  a deposit 
representing  its  shape  and  its  dimensions. 

The  galvanoplastie  art  may  even  impart  a certain 
degree  of  résistance  and  unalterability  to  brittle  and 
altérable  substances.  Thus,  ornaments  and  utensils 
of  crystal,  porcelain,  clay,  or  wax,  may  be  preserved 
against  rapid  destruction  by  a metallic  coating  which 
will  respect  ail  the  minutiæ  of  their  forms.  It  will 
also  be  easy  to  keep  destructible  articles,  like  small 
animais,  plants,  insects,  and  flowers,  indefinitely, 
which  will  leave  their  exact  imprint  on  the  durable 
deposit  of  métal  with  which  tliey  bave  been  covered. 

Is  there  a more  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
galvanoplastie  imprints,  than  to  say  that  the  electro- 
deposit  of  copper  upon  a daguerreotype  will  repro- 
duce it  with  ail  its  shadows,  tints,  half  tints,  etc.? 
The  copper  itself  will  appear  superior  to  the  model, 
since  the  image  will  be  in  the  right  position,  and  less 
exposed  to  atmospheric  and  photodynamic  influences. 

In  the  galvanoplastie  operations  copper  is  alrnost 
exclusively  employed.  Indeed,  this  métal  is  easily 
separated  from  its  saline  combinations,  is  very  mal- 
léable, and  not  very  oxidizable;  and,  being  pcrfectly 
cleansed  by  the  wet  way,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  gilding,  silvering,  and  platinizing  it. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  galvanojflastic  deposits 
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with  the  thin  ones  already  described  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  and  which  are  but  adhering  pellicles. 
The  copper  galvanoplastie  deposits  are  generally  ob- 
tained  from  simple  salts  (the  sulphate  of  copper). 
The  thin  electro-deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pro- 
duced  from  double  salts  (double  cyanide  or  sulphite 
of  soda  and  copper). 

It  is  also  possible  to  hâve  galvanoplastie  deposits 
entirely  of  silver  and  gold  ; but  these  are  mere  excep- 
tions, on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  of 
the  difïiculties  of  the  operation.  We  shall,  never- 
theless,  mention  them  after  we  shall  hâve  passed 
entirely  over  the  ground  of  copper  galvanoplastie 
deposits,  which  hâve  been,  and  are  still,  so  useful  to 
the  arts. 

The  galvanoplastie  operator  will  hâve  presented  to 
him  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  He  will  hâve  simply  to  apply  upon  a metallic 
surface  conductor  of  electricity,  a deposit  of  copper 
adhering  to  the  métal  underneath. 

2.  Or,  the  operation  being  completed,  the  two 
metals  will  hâve  to  be  separated  in  such  a manner 
that  they  will  furnish  two  identical  productions,  one 
of  which  will  be  in  relief,  and  the  other  liollow. 
(Casts  of  medals,  basso  relievos,  irons  for  artificial 
flowers,  etc.  etc.) 

3.  Or  he  will  hâve  to  apply  the  electro-deposits 
upon  substances  not  naturally  conductors  of  electri- 
city, but  rendered  so  by  the  process  of  métal lization. 
The  object  will  be  entirely  or  partly  covcred  with  the 
metallic  deposits.  (Copper  deposits  upon  ornaments 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  wax,  glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  or 
upon  leaves,  fruits,  insects,  etc.) 

4.  Or,  after  the  deposit,  he  will  hâve  to  separate 
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the  non-metallic  model  in  order  to  hâve  a perfect 
copper  copy  of  it.  (Reproduction  of  type  in  stéarine, 
gutta  percha,  gelatin,  etc.  etc.,  typographie  clichés, 
electrotypes.) 

5.  Or,  if  lie  cannot  apply  the  electro-deposit  of 
copper  directly  upon  the  model,  lie  will  hâve  to  make 
moulds  upon  wliich  a greater  or  less  number  of  copies 
may  be  obtained.  (It  is  the  general  case:  the  im- 
print  of  the  model  is  taken  witli  a plastic  substance, 
wliich  is  rendered  a conductor  of  electricity,  and 
upon  wliich  the  galvanoplastie  deposit  is  effected.) 

The  above  five  cases  represent  ail  the  possible  ap- 
plications of  the  galvanoplastie  art,  and  ail  require 
the  same  bath,  the  composition  of  wliich  is  very 
simple. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

THE  BATHS. 

The  Batlis. 

1.  Put  into  a vessel,  unacted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  made  of  glass,  stoneware,  porcelain,  gutta 
percha,  or  lead,  a certain  quantity  of  water,  to  wliich 
is  added  about  8 to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
tliat  is  to  say,  8 to  10  volumes  of  acid  for  100  volumes 
of  water.  If  we  operate  in  a glass  vessel  or  in  one 
lined  with  gutta  percha,  we  must  pour  in  the  acid 
slowly  and  stir  the  water  ail  the  while,  otherwise  the 
acid,  wliich  is  much  denser  tlian  water,  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and,  slowly  combining  with  the  surrounding 
water,  may  cause  an  increase  of  température  suffi- 
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cient.  to  break  the  glass  or  melt  the  gutta  percha. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  vase,  it  is  always  wise 
to  add  the  acid  by  small  quantifies  at  a time,  and  to 
stir  the  liquid  with  a glass  or  wooden  rod. 

2.  Dissolve  in  tliis  acidulated  liquor  as  much  sul- 
phate  of  copper  as  it  will  absorb  at  the  ordinary 
température.  If  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper 
hâve  been  put  directly  into  the  liquid,  they  fall  on  to 
the  bottom,  where  they  are  slowly  dissolved,  because 
the  layer  of  water  in  contact  is  soon  saturated,  and, 
being  more  dense  than  the  liquid  on  top,  does  not 
mix  with  it.  In  this  case,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  agitate  the  liquor  frequently  with  a glass  or  wooden 
rod,  in  order  to  mix  the  dense  and  saturated  layers 
with  the  lighter  ones  which  liave  dissolved  little  or  no 
sulphate.  But  it  is  préférable  to  operate  in  a different 
manner;  for  instance,  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  put  into  a perforated  ladle  of  copper 
or  stoneware,  or  even  into  a bag  of  cloth,  and  to  fix 
the  whole  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  In  this 
way,  as  soon  as  a portion  of  liquor  lias  become  satu- 
rated with  sulphate  of  copper,  it  becomes  denser  and 
flows  downward,  whereas  a lighter  portion  takes  its 
place,  and  becomes  saturated  in  its  turn.  When  the 
liquid  refuses  to  absorb  any  more  crystals,  it  is  said 
to  be  saturated,  and  marks  about  25°  of  Baumé’s  hy- 
drometer  for  salts,  or  liquids  heavier  than  water. 

Water,  witliout  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  will 
dissolve  equally  well  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  may 
forai  a galvanoplastie  bath.  But,  if  the  water  is  not 
pure,  and  contains,  as  is  often  the  case,  bicarbonate 
of  lime,  the  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  a precipi- 
tate  of  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  batlis  of  water  and  sulphate  of  copper  only, 
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are  rarely  employed,  because  they  are  bad  conductors 
of  electricity,  and  because  the  deposits  of  copper  are 
irregular,  granular,  and  brittle.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
place the  sulphuric  acid  by  other  acids  or  salts  which 
increase  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the  liquor,  and  in- 
crease  its  conductive  power;  such  are  the  acetic, 
tartaric,  citric,  etc.,  acids,  or  the  bisulphates  of  po- 
tassa and  soda,  aluni,  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  But, 
in  the  arts,  sulphuric  acid  is  nearly  always  employed. 

To  sum  up,  a galvanoplastie  bath  is  made  of 
water,  more  or  less  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper  at  the  ordinary 
température. 

Batlis  of  sulphate  of  copper,  while  they  are  work- 
ing,  must  always  be  kept  saturated;  that  is  to  say, 

new  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper 
must  replace  those  décomposée! 
and  forming  the  metallic  deposit. 
"We  shall  arrive  at  this  resuit  by 
suspending  to  the  top  of  the  ves- 
sel,  and  steeping  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  bags  of  cloth 
or  hair,  or  baskets  of  gutta  percha 
(Fig.  92),  always  fil  lcd  with  crys- 
tals of  sulphate  of  copper. 

We  cannot  be  too  particular  about  the  clioice  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper;  indeed,  we  find  in  the  trade 
three  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  sait.  The  first, 
which  is  the  best,  résulta  from  the  refining  of  coin, 
or  from  the  treatment  of  copper  or  its  oxide  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  more  or  less  concentrated.  The  sulphate 
is  in  the  shape  of  rhombic  crystals,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a fine  blue  color.  Its  solution  is  also  a pure 
blue. 


Fig.  92. 
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The  second  variety  lias  been  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  oxidization  and  acidification  of  natural 
copper  sulphides,  or  pyrites.  As  these  ores  contain 
a great  proportion  of  arsenic  and  otlier  metals,  the 
resulting  sulphates  are  yery  impure,  and  often  pré- 
sent white  and  green  veins. 

The  third  cornes  from  the  treatment  by  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  dipping  liquors  employed  for  cleansing 
copper  and  its  alloys.  These  sulphates  are  mixed 
with  those  of  zinc  and  of  otlier  metals  entering  into 
the  composition  of  bronzes,  brasses,  or  otlier  alloys. 
Besides  they  still  retain  a certain  proportion  of  nitric 
acid,  which  is  injurious  to  the  operation. 

We  shall  give  in  the  third  part  of  this  work 
(Chemical  Products),  the  best  and  easiest  metliods 
for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  galvanoplastie  baths  are  always  employed  in 
the  cold,  and  are  kept  in  vessels  of  shapes  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  operator.  Stoneware,  porcelain, 
and  glass  are  the  best  materials  for  the  purpose;  but 
as  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  in  the  trade  such  vessels 
sufficiently  large,  we  also  employ  wooden  troughs 
covered  inside  with  coats  of  gutta  percha,  marine 
glue,  or  other  resinous  substances,  or  with  a sheet  of 
lead,  which  may  be  painted  with  resist  varnish. 

Zinc,  iron,  and  tin  cannot  evidently  be  used  on 
account  of  the  Chemical  reactions  taking  place  be- 
tween  these  metals  and  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  working  of  galvanoplastie  baths  remains 
satisfaetory,  when  their  spécifie  gravity  is  retained 
between  20°  and  25°  Baumé. 
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CHAPTER  XLYII. 

MODES  OF  OPERATING — DEPOSITS  BY  SEPARATE  BAT- 
TERIES— SIMPLE  APPARATUS — THE  SAME  FOR  TnE 
“AMATEUR” — LARGE  APPARATUS. 

Modes  of  Operating. 

We  hâve  said  that  copper  can  be  reduced  by  two 
distinct  methods:  by  the  aid  of  electric  batteries, 
separate  from  the  bath,  or  by  the  simple  appciratus , 
that  is  to  say,  by  constructing  a battery  in  which  the 
object  to  be  covered  constitutes  the  positive  élément. 
We  shall  describe  these  two  processes. 

Deposits  by  Separate  Batteries. 

"When  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  lias  been 
prepared  and  disposed  as  we  hâve  described,  the  ob- 
ject,* which  is  to  receive  the  deposit,  is  connected 
with  the  conducting  wire  attached  to  the  négative 
pôle  of  the  battery,  zinc  generally,  and  immersed  in 
the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conducting 
wire  starting  from  the  positive  pôle  (carbon  or  cop- 
per) is  attached  to  a foil  or  plate  of  copper,  and  this 
anode  is  placed  in  the  liquor  parallel  to  the  object 
connected  with  the  other  pôle.  This  plate  should 
hâve  a surface  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  article  to 
be  covered.  The  deposit  begins  immediately,  and 

* Tbere  are  certain  preliminary  préparations  of  the  article 
which  we  shall  describe  further  on,  and  which  vary  with  the  Ma- 
terials eraployed  and  the  object  in  view. 
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its  progress  may  be  watclied  by  removing  now  and 
then  the  object  from  the  solution. 

If  we  operate  upon  a clean  metallic  substance,  the 
deposit  of  copper  will  be  quite  instantaneous  on 
every  part  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  surface  but 
moderately  conducts  the  electricity  (as  plumbago  or 
graphite),  the  deposit  begins  at  the  points  touched 
by  the  conducting  wire,  and  then  proceeds  forward 
from  one  molécule  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a medal  of  wax  covered  with  plumbago  (Fig.  93) 


Fig.  93. 


and  wrapped  at  the  rim  alone  with  the  conducting 
wire,  will  receive  a deposit  beginning  at  the  peri- 
phery,  and  radiating  towards  the  centre.  After  a 
variable  length  of  time,  the  whole  surface  will  be 
covered;  but,  evidently,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit 
will  be  greater  on  the  sides  than  on  the  middle. 

With  a little  practice  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
the  intensity  of  the  carrent  corresponds  to  the  sur- 
faces to  be  covered.  The  operation  is  slow  with  a 
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weak  current,  but  there  is  no  otlier  inconvenience, 
unless  the  substance  of  the  mould  is  altérable,  like 
gélatine.  Too  intense  a current  résulta  in  a granular 
deposit,  the  particles  of  which  bave  little  cohésion 
between  themselves,  and  no  adhérence  witli  the 
mould. 

Batteries  separated  from  the  liquors  are  no  longer 
employed  for  galvanoplastie  operations,  in  the  arts 
especially.  The  amateur  alone  sometimes  uses  this 
method,  which  is  more  slow,  more  expensive,  and 
less  easy  than  that  with  the  simple  apparatus.  ¥e 
must  except,  however,  the  galvanoplastie  operations  on 
articles  in  higli  relief,  by  the  Lenoir  processes,  which 
shall  be  described  further  on,  and  which,  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases,  require  a separate  battery. 

Simple  Apparatus. 

A simple  apparatus,  capable  of  producing  galvano- 
plastie deposits,  is  essentially  composed  of  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  is  immersed  a dia- 
phragm  or  porous  cell  filled  with  a liquor  capable  ol 
dissolving  the  iron  or  zinc  placed  in  it.  The  iron  or 
zinc  is  connected  by  a conducting  wire  with  the  ob- 
ject  in  the  bath  which  will  receive  the  deposit. 

It  is,  therefore,  easily  understood  that  the  nature, 
shape,  volume,  and  disposition  of  the  simple  appa- 
ratus may  vary  ad  infinitum , to  suit  the  purpose  ot 
the  operator  and  the  shape  of  the  moulds. 

The  most  convenient  apparatus  will  ever  bc  that 
wliere  the  surfaces  of  the  zinc  are  nearly  équivalent, 
and,  as  far  as  practi cable,  parallel  to  those  of  the 
mould.  This  latter  condition  is,  in  most  cases,  very 
difficult  to  fulfil  ; indeed,  a small  statue  would  then 
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require  zincs  and  porous  cells  ail  around  it,  and  fol- 
lowing  ail  the  irregularities  of  its  contour. 

At  ail  e vents,  we  shall  describe  those  apparatuses 
which  seem  to  us  the  most  convenient  by  their  dis- 
positions, and  the  most  economical  in  their  nature. 

Simple  Apparatusfor  Amateurs. 

Beginners  will  hâve  no  difficulty  in  arranging  an 
inexpensive  “simple  apparatus,”  which  will  suit  per- 
fectly  for  depositing  copper  upon  small  flat  surfaces, 
or  upon  medals  or  small  articles  in  basso-relievo. 
The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  kept  in 
a stoneware,  earthenware,  or  porcelain  vessel,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a porous  cell  filled  with  water 
acidified  with  2 or  3 per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
1 per  cent  of  amalgamating  salts.  This  liquid  sur- 
rounds a cylinder  of  zinc  (Fig.  94),  which  supports 


Fig.  94. 


a circle  of  brass  wire,  the  two  crossed  diameters  of 


which  are  soldered,  or  simply  fixed,  in  four  notches 
on  the  top  of  the  zinc  cylinder. 
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In  this  manner  it  will  be  easy  to  suspend  from  this 
circulât-  framework  a certain  nuraber  of  objects  or 
moulds,  which  will  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  hâve  their  faces  to  be  covered,  near  and 
opposite  to  the  cell.  Two  small  bags  of  hair,  filled 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  are  attached  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  vessel. 

We  liave  also  built,  of  two  different  sizes,  a 
simple  apparatus  for  amateurs,  which  is  very  con- 
venient.  Fig.  95  represents  one  of  these,  which 
is  easily  moved  about,  and  is  not  brittle.  It  is  a 


Fig.  95. 


rectangular  trough  of  gutta  percha,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  two  grooves  for  the  passage  of  a 
fiat  cell.  At  the  two  extremities,  and  on  top,  two 
small  compartments  hâve  been  applied,  which  may 
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serve  for  handling  the  apparatus,  and  communicate 
with  the  inside  of  the  trough  by  numerous  small  holes. 
They  are  filled  with  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  porous  cell  contains  acidulated  water  and  a plate 
of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  connections  are  made  by 
means  of  double  binding  screws,  placed  upon  the 
zinc  plate  and  the  supporting  rods.  The  metallic 
wdres  are  twisted  in  spirale,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
moving  about  of  the  rods. 

¥e  easily  under stand  that  with  this  apparatus  we 
operate  on  each  side  of  the  cell  upon  tvvo  medals  or 
basso-relievos  ; but,  if  we  use  two  celle,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  apparatus,  and  with  the  supporting  rod 
in  the  middle,  we  may  eflect  the  deposit  on  objecte 
in  high  relief, — a small  statue,  for  instance. 

Large  Apparatus. 

If  we  hâve  to  cover  large  surfaces,  the  bath  will 
be  contained  in  a large  wooden  trough  (Fig.  96),  lined 
inside  with  gutta  percha,  or  lead,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance unacted  upon  by  the  bath.  In  the  middle  of 
the  trough  we  will  dispose  a row  of  cells  close  to 
each  other,  and  each  with  its  zinc  cylinder.  A thin 
metallic  ribbon  is  connected  with  ail  the  bindino- 

O 

screws  of  the  cylinders,  and  is  in  contact  at  its  extre- 
mities  with  two  metallic  bands  on  the  ledges  of  the 
trough.  The  metallic  rods  supporting  the  moulds 
are  in  contact  with  the  metallic  bands  of  the  ledges, 
and  therefore  in  connection  with  the  zincs. 

"With  such  a disposition  of  the  supporting  rods  on 
each  side  of  the  trough,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
zincs  is  utilized.  It  will  also  be  easy  to  double  the 
effect,  by  employing  two  rows  of  cells  instead  of 
one  ; thus,  a surface  will  be  covered  on  each  side  of 
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the  trough,  and  two  other  surfaces,  back  to  back,  in 
the  inter  val  between  the  two  rows  of  cells. 


Fig.  96. 


If,  instead  of  nearly  plane  surfaces,  we  hâve  to 
operate  upon  objects  in  high  relief,  we  hâve  recourse 
to  the  circulai*  trough  (Fig.  97),  where  the  cells  form 
a circle,  and  the  mould  to  be  covered  is  in  the  centre. 

Whatever  the  shape  of  the  mould  be,  its  position 
should  now  and  then  be  changed,  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
upper  portions  should  become  the  lower  ones,  and 
conversely.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  lower 
layers  of  the  bath  give  the  more  abundant  deposits, 
which  is  cxplained  by  the  différence  of  spécifie  gra- 
vi ty  of  the  layers  more  or  less  charged  with  sulphate. 
Indeed,  a solution  may  contain  very  little  sulphate 
at  the  surface,  and  be  saturated  with  it  at  the  bottom. 
This  accounts  for  the  practice  of  keeping  the  bag 
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of  sulphate  on  top  of  the  liquor,  instead  of  having 
the  crystals  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  91. 


Formerly,  a certain  apparatus,  quite  inconvénient, 
and  called  an  electrotype , was  used  for  the  reproduction 
of  medals.  It  was  composed  of  a cylindrieal  glass 

Fig.  98. 


vase,  with  a wooden  cover  (Fig.  98),  to  which  was 
fixed  a support  in  the  shape  of  a T,  with  two  holes 
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Fig.  99. 


and  their  binding  screws.  The  wooden  cover  had 
a circulai-  opening  through  which  passed  a truncated 
cône  of  glass  (Fig.  99),  open  on  the  top  and  closed 
on  the  smaller  diameter  by  a piece  of  bladder.  For 
working  this  apparatus,  the  mould  was 
fixed  upon  a metallic  disk,  dipping 
into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  connected  by  a bent  wire  with 
the  top  support.  Another  wire,  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  passed  through 
. the  second  hole  of  the  support,  and  carried  a disk 
of  zinc  dipping  into  acidulated  water  contained  in 
the  truncated  cône  of  glass.  By  this  disposition  the 
mould  and  the  zinc  plate  were  horizontal  and  op- 
posite each  other,  although  separated  by  the  bladder. 

This  apparatus,  the  manipulation  of  which  was 
tedious  and  difficult,  has  been  simply  mentioned,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  first  in  use.  It  has  been  super- 
seded  by  apparatus  in  which  the  cell  and  the  moulds 
are  placed  vertically,  which  allows  of  the  rapid  re- 
moving  and  watching  of  the  objects.  We  must, 
however,  acknowledge  that  this  latter  disposition 
favors  the  production  of  striæ  upon  the  deposits, 
when  we  neglect  to  change  now  and  then  the  posi- 
tion of  the  articles.  These  striæ  are  mainly  due  to 
the  up  and  down  currents  formed  by  liquids  more 
saturated  one  than  the  other,  and  are  the  more  nume- 
rous  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  greater.  They 
may  be  avoided  by  frequently  agitating  the  bath  or 


the  objects. 

We  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  maintain  the  liquids 
in  the  bath  and  in  the  cells  at  the  same  level  ; and 
it  is  even  more  prudent  to  hâve  that  of  the  bath 
slightly  above  that  of  the  cell,  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  solution  of  zinc  from  becoming  mixed  by  exos- 
mose with  the  copper  bath.  The  converse  is  pré- 
férable, although  the  zincs  are  blackened  by  a pul- 
vérulent deposit  of  copper. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

DIAPHRAGMS  OR  POROUS  CtELLS — KEEPING  THE  BAT- 
TERIES IN  ORDER — AMALGAMATING  SALT ACID 

BATHS. 

Diaphragms  or  P orous  Célls. 

"We  thus  call  vessels  made  of  materials  capable  of 
containing  liquids,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
them  to  ooze  out  slowly  through  their  pores,  especi- 
ally  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  Pipe  clay, 
pasteboard,  bladder,  gold-beater’s  skin,  and  parch- 
ment,  condensed  tissues,  especially  sail  cloth,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  woods  may  be  employed  for  diaphragms. 
But  none  is  so  good  as  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin, 
submitted  to  a certain  heat  (biscuit  baking),  which 
hardens  the  paste  without  destroying  its  porosity. 
Vases  made  with  this  material  are  just  porous  enough, 
and  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  acids.  It  is 
this  latter  quality  which  renders  kaolin  cells  so 
much  superior  to  ail  the  substances  indicated  above. 

It  is  often  quite  diflicult  to  obtain  cells  of  dimen- 
sions and  shape  suitable  to  our  wants.*  The  largest 

* Our  trade  facilities,  established  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  édition  of  this  work,  allow  us  to  sell  diaphragms  of  every 
shape  and  size,  up  to  1.20  métré  in  height.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  is  better  not  to  suppress  in  this  book  the  manner  of  utiliz- 
ing  utensils  already  in  hand. 
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generally  found  in  the  trade  do  not  exceed  10  centi- 
mètres in  diameter,  and  36  centimètres  in  height. 
And,  as  it  often  happens  that  we  hâve  to  effect  de- 
posists  upon  surfaces,  the  height  of  which  is  at  least 
double  that  stated,  we  shall  indicate  the  manner  of 
remedying  this  inconvenience,  Diaphragms  of  about 
0.70  métré  in  length  may  be  made  as  follows  : Saw 
off  carefully  the  bottom  of  a large  cell,  and  grind 
well  to  match  the  top  of  another.  Then  heat  the 
two  ground  ends,  superpose  them,  and 
wraP  j°^n^  with  a ribbon  of  gutta  per- 

Jcha,  which  is  kept  firm  in  place  by  a screwed 
collar  of  copper.  Heat  the  collar  again 
slightly,  and  screw  on,  in  order  to  soften 
11^3  the  gutta  percha  and  to  make  the  joint 
tighter.  Lastly,  cover  the  copper  collar 
entirely  with  varnish  or,  preferably,  melted 
gutta  percha  (Fig.  100). 

Wlien  the  dimensions  of  the  diaphragms 
are  too  great  to  allow  of  the  employment  of  kaolin, 
we  must  hâve  recourse  to  sail  cloth,  fixed  with  copper 
nails  upon  a frame  of  oak.  The  seams  are  covered 
with  coal  tar,  and  the  cloth  lasts  longer  than  is 
generally  thought.  Diaphragms  are  also  made  of 
well-joined  boxes  of  thin  and  porous  woods.  But, 
we  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  like  kaolin  cells. 

Keeping  the  Batteries  in  order. 

We  hâve  already  said  that  the  electric  current  was 
produced  by  the  action  of  certain  liquids  which  dis- 
solve zinc  slowly,  and  that  the  ordinary  liquor  was 
water  with  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric  acid,  or  simply  a solution  of  common  sait. 
It  is  évident  that,  after  a greater  or  less  length  of 
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time,  the  action  will  be  arrested  by  the  saturation  of 
the  acid  or  of  the  sait  ; we  must  therefore  maintain 
or  revive  the  action  by  additions  of  the  exciting 
liquid,  and  we  generally  proceed  as  follows  : — 

The  batte  ry,  charged  as  lias  been  described,  will 
work  well  for  twenty-four  hours  ; and,  for  four  con- 
secutive days,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  small  quan- 
tités of  acid  and  amalgamating  sait,  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  cells.  The  mixture  is  stirred 
each  time  with  a glass  rod. 

The  fifth  day,  ail  the  exciting  liquors  are  thrown 
away,  and  fresh  ones  substituted,  because,  without 
this  précaution,  the  zinc  sait  will  be  so  abundant  as 
to  crystallize  upon  the  zincs  and  the  cells.  The  en- 
dosmose cannot  take  place  and  the  current  is  stopped.* 

It  is  useless  to  allow  the  corrosion  of  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  which  is  not  opposite  the  article  to  be  covered  ; 
therefore,  we  will  carefully  varnish  the  insides  of  zinc 
cylinders.  This  method,  however,  will  succeed  only 
with  the  employment  of  the  amalgamating  sait. 

Cast-zinc  will  work,  but  it  is  far  inferior,  as  regards 
durability  and  economy,  to  laminated  zinc,  which  is 
more  homogeneous  and  condensed,  and  which  will  be 
uniformly  corroded  instead  of  being  perforated. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  zinc  is  scarcely  attacked, 

* A diaphragm  or  cell  may  be  clogged  in  two  different  ways, — 
By  the  sulphate  of  zinc  which,  having  an  insufïiciency  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  the  pores.  In  this  case  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the 
cells  in  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  ail  will  be  right 
again. — Or  by  deposits  of  copper  caused  by  bad  working.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  dip  the  cells  in  aqua  fortis  until  ail  of  the  cop- 
per is  dissolved,  and  to  rinse  in  plenty  of  water  afterwards. 

It  is  also  possible  to  clean  cells  by  keeping  them  filled  with 
water,  which,  escaping  through  the  pores,  pushes  out  the  salts 
and  the  acids  with  which  they  are  clogged. 
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even  by  concentrated  liquors,  and  that  a multitude  of 
small  cavities  are  engraved  on  its  surface.  It  also 
becomes  covered  with  a blackish-gray  crust,  and  no 
electricity  is  disengaged.  These  phenomena  take 
place  when  the  zinc  is  rich  in  lead. 

Ail  commercial  zincs  contain  lead,  more  or  less  ; 
but  when  the  proportion  of  lead  is  too  great,  the 
above  trouble  takes  place.  In  zinc  rolling  mills,  a 
great  quantity  of  zinc  is  melted  at  once,  and  then 
the  phenomenon  of  liquation  takes  place,  by  which 
nearly  ail  of  the  lead  goes  to  the  bottom.  It  results 
that  when  the  upper  portions  of  the  molten  métal  are 
ladled  out  to  form  the  slabs  for  rolling,  the  zinc  ob- 
tained  is  quite  pure;  whereas  that  taken  from  the 
bottom  parts  is  rich  in  lead.  The  latter  is  very  good 
for  roofing  and  many  other  purposes,  but  it  should  be 
avoided  by  galvanoplastie  operators. 

Amalgamating  Sait. 

The  great  majority  of  operators,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  solution  of  the  zinc  when  the  apparatus  does  not 
work,  cleanse  it  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
amalgamate  it  by  rolling  the  cylinders  in  a trougli 
filled  with  mercury.  This  method  nécessitâtes  the 
employment  of  a large  quantity  of  mercury,  which, 
however,  does  not  form  a uniform  coating,  and  renders 
brittle  the  copper  connections.  Instead  of  metallic 
mercury,  I use  a compound  of  this  métal,  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  introduced  into  the  cell  itself  in  a 
liquid  State.  In  this  manner,  that  part  only  of  the 
zinc  which  dips  into  the  liquor  receives  the  mercury 
deposit,  and  the  amalgamation  is  continued  during 
the  solution  of  the  zinc. 

This  product,  of  which  I hâve  a monopoly,  is  a 
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triple  sait  of  binoxide  of  mercury  (sulpho-chloro- 
nitrate).  Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  may  be 
employed,  but  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  it  contains 
corrodes  the  zincs  rapidly. 

Acid  Baths. 

We  hâve  said  that  when  a bath  is  impoverished, 
that  is  to  say,  contains  too  weak  a solution  of  sul- 
phate  of  copper,  the  electro-deposit  is  pulvérulent, 
black,  and  irregular.  The  same  inconvenience  occurs 
when  the  liquors  become  too  acid,  because  tlien  they 
do  not  dissolve  enough  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

While  it  is  true  that,  in  baths  working  with  separate 
batteries,  the  copper  anode  is  dissol ved  and  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  at  the  other  pôle,  and 
thus  maintains  the  solution  without  a great  excess  of 
free  acid,  it  is  not  so  with  the  simple  apparatus. 
There  the  acid  set  free  by  the  deposited  métal  will 
soon  be  sufficient  to  render  the  bath  too  acid,  and  to 
this  cause  of  acidity  we  should  add  the  contingency 
of  the  liquors  oozing  out  from  the  cells.  It  is  there- 
fore  necessary  that  this  inconvenience  should  be  now 
and  then  corrected,  otherwise  the  electro-deposits 
will  be  worthless,  or  at  least  very  brittle. 

I recommend  the  following  remedies  : When  the 

bath  is  too  acid,  add  carbonate  of  copper  to  it  until 
effervescence  no  longer  takes  place.  In  this  reaction, 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  décomposés  the  carbonate  of 
copper,  and  forms  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes  in  a gaseous  form.  The  bath  should  then 
be  acidified  anew  in  order  to  increase  its  conducting 
power.  The  carbonate  of  copper  may  be  replaced  by 
the  oxide  of  the  métal,  which  dissolves  without  effer- 
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vescence.  Many  galvanoplastie  operators  préparé  the 
oxide  by  calcining  at  a red  heat  ail  the  metallic 
copper  waste  of  their  operations.  By  the  combined 
action  of  heat  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  copper 
is  transformed  into  a black  substance,  which  is  the 
binoxide  of  copper  and  is  easily  dissolved  in  acid 
batlis.  If  the  entire  quantity  of  copper  has  not  been 
transformed  into  oxide,  the  operation  is  renewed  as 
many  times  as  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  édition  of  this  work  I liad  mentioned 
the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  baryta  for 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  acids;  but,  since  then,  I 
hâve  ascertained  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

If,  after  very  long  use,  and  by  the  exosmose  of  the 
cells,  a bath  becomes  overloaded  with  free  acid  and 
sulphate  of  zinc,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  start 
a fresh  one. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

DISPOSITION  OF  TIIE  PIECES  IN  THE  BATH — GALVANO- 
PLASTIC  DEPOSITS  UPON  METALS  (WITH  ADHE- 
RENCE). 

Disposition  of  tlie  Pièces  in  the  Path. 

"We  hâve  said  that  the  pièces  or  moulds  were 
placed  vertically,  and,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  paral- 
lel  to  the  soluble  anodes  or  to  the  cells.  The  deptli 
of  the  bath  should  be  suffirent  to  hâve  a few  centi- 
mètres of  liquor  above  and  belovv  the  moulds.  It 
often  occurs  that  the  moulds  are  lighter  than  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  it  then  becomes 
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Fig.  101. 


necessary  to  sink  them  with  lead  pièces  covered  Tvi th 
varnish  or  gutta  percha,  or  with  stones,  glass  stoppera, 
and  other  substances  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

When  the  object  to  be  covered  is  métal  lie,  and 
unacted  upon  by  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  is  sufficient  to  attach  the  conducting  wire  to  any 
part  of  its  surface,  and  it  will  be  rapidly  covered 
with  an  uniform  electro-deposit.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  mould  is  a non-conductor  of  electricity  by 
itself,  and  lias  been  covered  with 
some  conducting  substance,  such 
as  plumbago  or  graphite , bronze 
poiader,  or  reduced  silver , we 
should,  as  much  as  practicable, 
multiply  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  eleetrode.  We  arrive  at 
this  resuit  by  uniting  the  con- 
necting wire  (Fig.  101)  with  a 
certain  number  of  fine  copper 
wires,  like  those  employed  for 
scratch-brushes,  and  makingtheir 
bent  extremities  touch  the  mould 
at  various  places. 

When  the  apparatus  is  work- 
ing,  we  observe  that  the  copper 
becomes  deposited  first  at  these 
points  of  contact,  from  which  it 
radiâtes  in  every  direction,  until  the  whole  surface  is 
covered.  We  hâve  the  advantage,  by  this  method, 
of  a greater  rapidity  of  operation,  and  of  a sensibly 
uniform  thickness  of  deposit.  It  is  especially  needed 
for  moulds  having  deeply  indented  surfaces.  As  soon 
as  the  surface  is  entirely  covered,  these  supplementary 
wires  may  be  removed. 
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It  often  happens  that  only  one  face  of  the  mould 
is  intended  to  receive  the  electro-deposit  ; in  tliis 
case,  it  will  be  easy  to  protect  the  other  surfaces 
against  the  action  of  the  bath  by  a resist  varnish,  or 
melted  yellow  wax,  or  soflened  gutta  percha.  The 
same  précaution  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ducting  wires,  except  at  the  points  of  contact. 

Galvanoplastie  Deposits  upon  Metals  ( with 
Adhérence). 

This  is  the  most  simple  case  of  the  galvanoplastie 
operations,  and  consists  in  covering  a métal  with  a 
coat  of  copper  so  adhering  that  the  two  métal  s make 
one. 

Ail  of  the  metals  are  not  equally  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  galvanoplastie  deposit  ; and  there  are  some 
wliich  are  naturally  unfit  for  it.  For  instance,  wrought 
and  cast-iron,  steel  and  zinc,  as  soon  as  immersed  in 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  without  the 
aid  of  electricity,  décomposé  the  sait,  and  become 
covered  with  a muddy  precipitate  of  copper  without 
adhérence.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  them  a previous,  and  quite  thick,  coat  of  copper 
in  the  bath  of  double  salts  described  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  before  submitting  these  metals  to  the 
action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Tin,  although  pre- 
senting  these  inconveniences  to  a much  less  degree, 
reacts  upon  the  sulphate  of  copper,  becomes  black,  and 
receives  a deposit  with  slight  adhérence.  It  should 
also  be  copper  electroplated  in  the  solutions  of  double 
salts  before  going  into  the  galvanoplastie  bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  métal  to  be  covered 
is  unacted  upon  by  the  bath,  it  is  suffîcient  to  cleanse 
it  well,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  action  of  the  current 
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for  obtaining  a rapidand  uniform  deposit,  which  ad- 
hères more  or  less  perfectly.  The  coats  of  copper 
under  these  circumstances,  should  not  be  too  thick, 
otherwise  the  surfaces  may  hâve  a coarse  appear- 
ance,  which  impairs  the  fineuess  of  the  lines  of  the 
mould.  With  a good  bath,  and  a well  regulated  elec- 
tric  current,  the  delicacy  of  the  pattern  will  not  be 
defaced  by  a copper  coat  having  the  thickness  of 
stout  writing  paper.  A bright  lustre  will  be  impart- 
ed  to  the  deposited  métal,  simply  by  scratch-brushing 
or  burnishing;  or  by  a passage  through  aqua  fortis 
and  soot,  and  afterwards  through  the  compound  acids 
for  a bright  lustre. 


CHAPTER  L. 

GILDING  WITH  DEAD  LUSTRE  BY  GALVANOPLASTIC 

DEPOSIT. 

Gilding  with  Dead  Lustre  by  Galvanoplastie  Deposit. 

Although  we  hâve  already  described  in  extenso, 
in  Chapter  XX Y.,  the  galvanoplastie  process  of  gild- 
ing  zinc  with  a dead  lustre,  we  cai\not  think  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  method,  and  to 
generalize  its  application  to  ail  metaîs  and  their 
alloys  and  also  to  non-metallic  substances. 

Galvanoplastie  deposits  with  adhérence  furnish  us 
the  means  of  obtaining  cheaply  a very  handsome  gild- 
ing  with  a dead  lustre,  which  equals,  not  the  durability, 
but  the  appearance  of  that  obtained  with  mercury,  and 
which  we  hâve  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
We  operate  in  this  manner  : After  having  carefully 
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cleansed  the  mould  if  metallic,  or  rendered  it  a con- 
ductor  if  non-metallic,  we  immerge  it  in  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  allow  the  deposit  to  acquire 
a dead  lustre  slightly  in  excess  of  that  desired.  After 
this  operation,  which  may  last  from  two  to  six  hours, 
we  remove  the  article  from  the  bath,  rinse  it  in  plenty 
of  water,  and  pass  it  rapidly  through  the  compound 
acids  for  a bright  lustre,  which  diminish  the  previous 
dulness  of  the  appearance.  Next  corne  a rinsing  in 
fresh  water  ; a steeping  in  a mercurial  solution  simi- 
lar  to  that  employed  for  gilding  by  dipping  ; another 
rinsing;  and  lastly,  the  immersion  into  an  electro- 


gilding  bath  made  of — 

Distilled  water 10  litres 

Phosphate  of  soda 600  grammes 

Bisulphite  of  soda  . . . . .100 

Cyanide  of  potassium  . ...  20  “ 

Gold  (for  neutral  cliloricfe)  . ...  10 


At  first,  the  current  is  rendered  sufficiently  intense 
dipping  the  platinum  anode  in  deeply,  afterwards 
the  intensity  is  diminished  by  partly  withdrawing 
the  anode  until  the  desired  shade  of  gold  is  obtained. 
This  gilding  requires  but  little  gold,  silice  the  frosty 
dead  lustre  cornes  from  the  copper.  "When  the  lustre 
of  the  copper  is  very  line  and  velvety,  we  may  dis- 
pense with  the  dipping  into  the  compound  acids,  but 
the  rapid  passage  through  the  mercurial  solution  is 
always  désirable. 

If  the  deposited  gold  be  not  uniform,  or  appears 
partly  cloudy,  it  is  proof  of  an  imperfect  deposit  in 
the  bath,  or  of  an  insufficient  steeping  in  the  com- 
pound acids.  The  piece  should  then  be  removed  from 
the  bath,  waslied  in  a tepid  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  dipped  in  the  solu- 
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tion  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  and  electro- 
gilded  anew.  This  gilding  bears  burnishing  well, 
but  we  must  avoid  acid  vvaters  and  soap,  which  will 
produce  a red  polish,  and  use  only  saliva,  or  the  fresli 
solutions  of.linseed,  or  of  marshmallow  root.  The 
tone  of  gold  thus  obtained  is  richer,  deeper,  and  more 
durable  than  that  produced  upon  frosted  silver,  the 
latter  being  recognized  by  the  green  color  of  the 
burnished  parts. 

This  method  is  employed  for  gilding  with  a dead,  or 
rather  frosted,  lustre,  the  ornaments  of  cigar  cases, 
tablets,  etc.,  the  medals  under  glass  for  paper  weights, 
and  especially,  chandeliers,  docks,  and  other  articles 
of  ornament  or  utility  which,  at  the  présent  day,  are 
sold  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the 
gilding  alone,  as  made  in  former  times.  Many  arti- 
cles of  plaster  of  Paris  and  wood  are  also  gilt  by  this 
process. 

Galvanoplastie  deposits  with  adhérence  give  us 
the  means  of  imparting  a uniform  appearance  to  ob- 
jects  composed  of  heterogeneous  substances.  For 
instance,  a clock  may  bave  a base  of  copper  and 
ornaments  of  lead;  the  whole  may  be  made  to  appear 
like  bronze  after  a thin  galvanoplastie  deposit. 

To  conclude,  this  kind  of  deposit  may  be  employed 
for  binding  together  substances  simply  juxtaposited, 
because  the  covering  coat  will  be  one  and  continuons. 
Certain  kinds  of  mosaic  works  are  thus  made,  and 
set  into  a galvanoplastie  deposit. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

GALVANOPLASTIC  DEPOSITS  UPON  METALS  (wiTIIOUT 

ADHERENCE) — GALVANOPLASTIC  COPIES  FROM  DA- 
GUERREOTYPES. 

Ga Ivanoplastic  Deposits  upon  Metals  (icithout 
Adhérence). 

The  second  galvanoplastie  problem  consists  in  de- 
positing  a coat  of  copper  upon  another  métal,  and 
in  such  a manner  that,  the  operation  being  completed, 
the  deposit  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  mould, 
préserves  at  the  same  time  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy  the  sliape  and  dimensions  of  the  model,  and 
possesses  by  itself  suffieient  body  and  stiftness. 

Such  is  the  method  used  for  reproducing  medals, 
basso-relievos,  etc.,  with  such  a degree  of  perfection 
as  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  best  processes  of  plastic 
casts  or  moulds  from  the  patterns,  which  we  shall 
soon  descri  be. 

"We  cannot  give  a more  striking  example  than  the 
interesting  experiment  which  we  hâve  already  men- 
tioned,  and  which  consists  in  reproducing  by  gal- 
vanoplastie methods  a daguerreotype  with  ail  its 
minutiæ.  The  manipulations  are  very  simple,  and 
every  one  will  be  désirons  to  repeat  them  as  follows: 
Take  a daguerreotype  and  coat  its  back  with  a resist 
varnish,  then  hold  it  by  a corner  and  pour  upon  it  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  rinse  it  in  fresh  water. 
Aftcr  having  connected  it  with  a conducting  brass 
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wire,  steep  it  for  six  or  eiglit  hours  in  the  bath  of  sul- 
phate  of  copper.  The  four  edges  are  then  eut  with 
strong  shears,  and,  by  raising  a corner  with  a pen- 
knife  or  a visiting  card,  the  two  sheets  will  be  easily 
separated,  and  will  furnish  two  images,  one  as  perfect 
as  the  other,  but  inverted.  A cause  of  astonishment 
is,  that  the  daguerreotype  lias  not  only  not  reeeived 
any  injury,  but  is  also  perfectly  dry. 

Returning  to  the  general  method  of  galvanoplastie 
deposits  without  adhérence  of  metals  upon  other 
metals,  we  will,  as  has  before  been  said,  need  to 
cover  zinc,  iron,  or  tin  with  a previous  coat  of  copper  • 
in  the  baths  of  double  salts. 

In  this  case,  or  with  a métal  unacted  upon  by  the 
bath,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

After  a thorough  eleaning  of  the  pattern,  we  rub 
it  with  a brush  charged  with  plumbago,  or,  what  is 
better  and  more  easy,  with  a soft  brush  slightly  passed 
upon  a tallow  candie.  The  film  of  fatty  substance, 
which  pre vents  the  adhérence,  should  not  be  seen  at 
ail.  This  latter  method  is  just  as  good,  and  cheaper 
tlian  that  of  covering  with  gold  and  silver,  sometimes 
employed  to  prevent  adhérence. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  deposit  represents 
an  inverted  image  of  the  pattern,  and  that  the  raised 
parts  hâve  become  hollows,  and  conversely.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  beginning  the  saine 
operation  anew  upon  the  deposit  obtained,  and  this 
second  deposit  is  the  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
primitive  pattern.  A great  many  copies  may  be  made 
from  the  first  hollow  mould  obtained. 
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CIIAPTER  LU. 

DEPOSITS  UPON  NON-METALLIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Deposits  upon  Non-metallic  Substances. 

Tiiere  is  really  but  an  artificial  or  relative  adhé- 
rence between  a deposited  métal  and  a non-conduct- 
ing  mould.  Metals  are  generally,  and  by  the  usual 
methods,  welded  or  soldered  only  upon  metals,  or 
upon  substances,  like  cast-iron  and  Steel,  the  pro- 
perties  of  which  are  entirely  metallic.  When  we 
speak  of  metallic  deposits  adhering  to  non-metallic 
substances,  it  will  be  well  understood  that  the  con- 
ditions of  juxtaposition  are  su  ch  that,  without  them, 
the  layers  will  become  separated. 

If  we  arrive  at  the  reunion  of  a métal  with  another 
substance,  it  will  be  because  the  non-metallic  material 
is  completely  enveloped  by  the  metallic  deposit,  or 
because  the  mould  is  undercut,  or  held  by  several 
points  of  adhesion. 

It  is  by  this  process  that  we  are  enabled  to  cover 
with  galvanoplastie  deposits  porcelain,  crystal,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  other  plastic  materials,  wood,  flowers, 
fruits,  animais,  and  the  most  délicate  insects. 

But  the  first  diffîculty  which  we  hâve  to  overcome 
in  these  various  operations  is,  the  absence  of  con- 
ductive  power  for  electricity,  which  cliaracterizes 
these  substances.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  and  before  everything  else,  to  proceed  to  their 
metallization. 
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CHAPTER  LUI. 

t 

METALLIZATION — PLUMBAGO — RENDERING  MOULDS 

IMrERVIOUS  TO  LIQUIDS — METALLIC  POWDERS — 

METALLIZATION  BY  THE  WET  WAY. 

Métallisation. 

The  metallization  of  a non-conducting  substance 
consists  in  covering  ail  the  parts  which  will  receive 
the  galvanoplastie  deposit,  with  a coat  of  some  mate- 
rial  which  will  conduct  electricity  as  well,  or  nearly 
as  well,  as  a métal.  Tliis  coat  sliould  be  so  tliin  as 
not  to  alter  the  shape  or  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
model. 

AVe  know  many  methods  for  imparting  the  power 
of  conducting  the  electric  fluid  to  substances  which 
do  not  possess  it  naturally.  Unhappily,  however, 
noue  are  perfect,  and  many  are  so  expensive  and 
difficult  as  to  forbid  their  employment.  AVe  sliall, 
nevertheless,  enumerate  those  in  common  use,  and 
which  produce  results  with  which  the  arts  are  obliged 
to  be  satisfied. 

P lumbago — Gilt  Plumbago — Silvered  Plumbago. 

Plumbago , also  called  black  lead  or  graphite,  is  the 
generally  preferred  mctallizing  substance.  Indeed, 
in  a majority  of  cases,  its  conducting  power  is  suf- 
ficient;  and  it  may  be  applied  in  films  thin  enough 
not  to  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  mould. 
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The  plumbago  found  in  the  trade  is  rarely  pure, 
and  is  contaminated  with  earth,  iron,  and  sometimes 
with  the  sulphide  of  this  métal.  The  impurities  are 
removed  by  digesting  for  twenty-four  hours  with  hy- 
drochloric  acid  a paste  made  of  plumbago  and  water. 
Several  washings  with  water,  and  a slow  drying  in  a 
stove,  finish  the  operation.  In  this  state,  plumbago 
is  nothing  but  a peculiar  kind  of  minerai  carbon.  If 
the  plumbago  is  in  large  lumps,  it  should  be  powdered 
and  passed  through  a silk  sieve. 

Plumbago  is  satisfactory  for  the  metallization  of 
moulds  of  a certain  nature  and  shape,  but  will  not 
suit  for  others.  For  instance,  the  conducting  power 
of  this  substance  is  sufficient  when  the  surfaces  are 
not  deeply  indented.  At  the  same  time,  the  mould 
should  be  rougli  enough  or  sufficiently  adhering  for 
the  plumbago  to  stick  to  it. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  édition,  I hâve, 
under  the  directions  of  a skilful  galvanoplastie  opera- 
tor,  M.  Tabouret,  prepared  plumbago  with  a conduct- 
ing power  much  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
substance,  by  incorporating  with  it  gold  or  silver. 

Gilt  Plumbago  is  prepared  as  follow  : In  one 

litre  of  sulphuric  etlier  dissolve  10  grammes  of  clilo- 
ride  of  gold,  and  thoroughly  mingle  with  it  from  500 
to  600  grammes  of  good  plumbago.  The  whole  is 
then  poured  into  a shallow  porcelain  vessel,  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light.  After  a few 
hours  the  ether  is  completely  volatilized,  and  the 
powder  is  now  and  then  stirred  with  a glass  spatula. 
The  desiccation  is  finished  in  a stove,  and  the  product 
is  ready  to  use. 

Silvered  Plumbago  is  obtained  by  dissolving  100 
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, grammes  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  2 litres  of 
distillée!  water,  and  mixing  this  solution  witli  1 kilo- 
gramme of  good  plumbago.  The  whole  is  dried  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  tlien  calcined  at  a red  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible.  After  cooling,  the  productis  pow- 
dered  again,  and  sifted. 

Plumbago  thus  metallized  conducts  electricity 
nearly  as  well  as  a métal,  and  although  very  expen- 
sive is  preferred  by  intelligent  artists. 

liendering  moulds  Impervious  to  Liquids. 

Certain  substances,  before  being  coated  with  plum- 
bago, are  submitted  to  a previous  operation,  because 
they  are  porous,  and  will  be  rapidly  spoiled  by  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  pénétrâtes  them. 
Such  are  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  and  marble),  sul- 
phate of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris),  wood  and  other 
spongy  materials.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  render 
them  impervious  before  the  metallization,  by  covering 
them  with  a co’at  of  varnish,  or  by  saturating  them 
with  wax,  tallow,  or,  still  better,  with  stearin. 

For  instance,  we  shall  take  a plaster  cast,  and  de- 
scribe  the  manipulations  : After  having  eut  a groove 
on  the  rim  of  the  mould,  we  place  in  it  a brass  wire 
which  is  twisted,  and  one  end  of  which  is  long  enough 
to  facilitate  the  operation  (Fig.  102).  The  plaster 
cast,  previously  dried,  is  then  dipped  into  a bath  of 
molten  stearin  kept  at  a température  of  about  80°  to 
100°  C.,  and  we  immediately  observe  a number  of 
bubbles  of  air  escaping  from  the  mould  to  the  surface. 
What  remains  of  dampness  is  also  removed. 

When  the  production  of  air  bubbles  is  considerably 
diminished,  the  cast  is  removed  from  the  bath,  and 
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soon  bccomes  dry,  by  the  absorption  of  the  last  por- 
tions of  stearin.* 


Fig.  102. 


When  the  cast  lias-  become  tepid,  it  is  covered 
with  powdered  plumbago,  and  allowed  to  cool  off  en- 
tirely.  Then,  after  breathing  upon  it,  it  is  rubbed 
thoroughly  with  a brush  covered  with  plumbago  ; and 
as  upon  this  operation  dépends  the  regularity  of  the 
deposit,  we  must  be  careful  to  render  the  surfaces 
completel  y black  and  bright,  without  gray  or  whitish 
spots. 

* If  this  operation  lias  been  effeeted  with  great  care  and  clean- 
liness  (upon  alum  planter ),  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  with  a woollen 
rag,  and  afterwards  burnish  the  stearined  cast,  to  impart  to  it  a 
kind  of  transparency.  Tlius  are  made  those  religious  einblems, 
angels  and  Christs,  fixed  upon  velvetor  ebony,  and  which  so  well 
imitate  ivory.  In  this  case,  the  stearin  employed  must  be  very 
pure,  or  simplv  contain  a small  proportion  of  spermaceti , and  it 
should  be  meïted  on  a water  bath  in  glass  or  porcelain  vessels. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  may  receive,  by  absorption,  various  colors 
before  it  is  plunged  into  the  stearin  bath. 
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When  the  mould  is  very  indented  or  undercut,  it 
becomes  difficnlt  to  employ  plumbago,  and,  in  such 
case,  we  metallize  the  whole,  or  the  deep  parts  only, 
by  the  wet  way. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  soft  brnshes  shonld  be 
employed  for  rubbing  plumbago.  It  is  a mistake 
which  prevents  many  beginners  from  succeeding  ; I 
use  myself  watchmaker’s,  and  even  blacking  brushes. 
I thus  obtain  sufficient  friction  for  causing  the  adhé- 
rence of  the  plumbago,  without  injury  to  the  mould. 
Artist’s  modelling  wax  alone  requires  soft  brushes. 

The  metallization  of  stearined  articles  is  satisfactory 
with  articles  of  alabaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  wood,  etc. 
For  the  latter,  however,  I prefer  a protracted  steep- 
ing  in  fatty  oil,  or  simply  in  linseed  oil.  The  object 
must  be  rubbed  dry  before  the  plumbago  is  applied. 

When  the  substances  to  be  métal lized  are  not  po- 
rous,  they  are  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  varnish, 
which,  when  nearly  dry,  receives  the  plumbago.  This 
method  applies  to  glass,  porcelain,  stoneware,  horn, 
and  ivory. 

It  is  by  analogous  processes,  that  Mr.  Oudry  has 
succeeded  in  the  regular  manufacture  of  what  may  be 
called  “ galvanoplastie  chefs  d’œuvre,”  and  which  con- 
contribute  so  much  to  the  décoration  of  our  streets, 
public  gardens,  and  squares.  Such  are  the  monu- 
mental fountains  and  gas  candelabra  which  this  in- 
quiring  and  indefatigable  worker  has  succeeded  in 
coating  with  a copper  deposit,  sufficiently  uniform  to 
respect  the  beauty  of  the  ornaments,  and  durable 
enough  to  withstand  shocks  and  friction,  and  the 
action  of  the  atmosphère,  and  to  acquire  the  appear- 
ance  of  bronze.  These  castings  are  generally  of 
cast-iron.  Many  trials  had  been  made  to  coat  them 
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with  a sufficient  thickness  of  copper;  but  ail  the 
attempts,  wliich  were  conducted  in  one  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  a previous  cleansing  of  the  cast-iron  in  acid 
pickles,  a first  coating  of  copper  in  a bath  of  double 
salts,  and  then  a second  in  that  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
resulted  in  failures  on  account  of  the  nature  of  cast- 
iron  itself.  Indeed,  this  métal  is  always  porous,  full 
of  holes,  of  sand,  and  of  carbon  and  sulphur  ; there- 
fore,  the  deposit  of  copper  presented  the  same  imper- 
fections, and  was  not  continuons.  The  resuit  was 
that  damp  air  soon  penetrated  between  the  two  métal  s, 
the  iron  was  oxidized,  and  the  copper  raised. 

Avoiding  the  errorsof  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Oudry, 
instead  of  cleansing  the  cast-iron,  covers  it  with  a 
fat  varnish,  very  plastic  and  resisting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sufiiciently  elastic  to  follow  the  dilatations 
or  the  contractions  of  the  métal.  When  this  varnish 
is  nearly  dry,  it  is  covered  with  plumbago,  and  the 
object  is  immersed  in  the  galvanoplastie  bath.  ' Such 
is  the  process  by  wliich  are  coppered  and  then  bronzed 
a multitude  of  articles  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  in- 
tended  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  atmosphère.  Mr. 
Oudry  thus  manufactures  a large  quantity  of  garden 
benclies,  fountains,  vases,  statues,  railings,  etc.,  and 
could  cover  a whole  ship  with  a continuons  copper 
slieathing,  if  lie  had  a sufiiciently  large  galvanoplastie 
trough. 

Metallization  of  Cei'amic  Articles. 

For  ceramic  wares,  other  processes  are  employed, 
which  give  more  rapid  results.  For  instance: — 

After  having  varnished  the  portions  of  the  piece 
to  be  coppered,  they  are  covered  with  very  finely 
laminated  foils  of  lead,  which  bend  to  ail  desired 
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shapes  ; tlien  a brass  conducting  wire  is  connected 
with  the  lead,  and  the  whole  is  dipped  into  the  bath, 
where  the  copper  is  immediately  deposited  upon  the 
metallic  parts.  It  is  by  similar  raethods  that  we 
succeed  in  doubling  with  a continuons  coat  of  copper 
glass  flasks  and  retorts,  tubes,  dishes,  and  other 
culinary  vessels  of  glass,  stoneware,  earthenware,  or 
porcelain.  Unhappily  it  was  soon  found  out  that  the 
dilatations  of  the  article  and  of  the  copper  deposit 
were  different,  and  that  an  empty  space  remai ned 
between  the  article  and  its  covering,  thus  increasing 
the  chances  of  breakage.  It  is  désirable  that  the 
Chemical  arts  should  possess  vessels  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  stoneware  covered  with  copper,  in  order  to 
replace  enamelled  cast-iron  which  sinters  and  scales 
off  rapidly.* 

Nevertheless,  the  arts  of  luxnry  hâve  made  good 
use  of  tliis  kind  of  deposit,  and  we  may  see  crystal 
vases  entirely  covered  with  copper,  upon  which  hâve 
been  deposited  other  layers  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
chaser  may  then  penetrate  with  his  tool  at  different 
depths,  and  uncover  one  after  the  other,  and  at  de- 
termined  places,  first  the  layer  of  silver,  next  that  of 
copper,  and  at  last  the  crystal  itself.  The  vase  will 
appear  as  if  set  in  a net  of  varions  colors.  A goblet, 
a paper  weight,  and  any  analogous  article  may,  of 
course,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

* With  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  manufacturer  who  lias  been 
■wïlling  to  follow  my  advice,  I am  able  to  furnish  chemists  and 
other  operators  with  porcelain  dishes  (capsules)  much  superior 
to  ail  others.  These  dishes  are  made  as  thick  as  desired,  and 
enjoy  the  propcrty  of  never  breaking  on  the  fire.  They  may  be 
heated  without  care,  and  several  metals  may  be  melted  in  them. 
They  are  as  white  and  as  well  made  as  those  of  the  manufacture 
of  Sèvres. 
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A very  skilful  electrician,  and  an  artist  at  the  same 
time,  Mt*.  Chablin,  ornaments  on  a large  scale,  by 
galvanoplastie  processes,  porcelain,  ceramic,  and 
crystal  wares.  His  method  of  metallization  is  quite 
different  from  those  already  described,  and  he  simply 
uses  as  a conducting  métal  the  same  coat  of  gold 
winch  is  applied  upon  porcelain  by  the  old  and  well- 
known  processes.  The  fineness  of  the  details  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the  durability  and  firmness 
are  so  great  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to 
imprison  the  objcct  in  the  galvanoplastie  deposit. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a plate  of  porcelain  is  to  receive 
in  its  centre  an  ornament  or  initiais  in  métal  and  in 
relief:  The  gold  ornament  is  first  painted  with  the 
pencil,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner  by  heating  the 
plate  in  a mutile.  The  mere  metallic  film  thus  ob- 
tained  is  put  in  contact  with  a very  thin  conducting 
wire,  and  the  whole  immersed  in  a galvanoplastie 
bath  of  copper,  silver,  or  gold,  where  the  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  an  ordinary 
métal,  and  the  adhérence  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
film  of  gold  upon  the  porcelain.  The  deposit  is 
afterwards  polished,  chased,  or  ornamented  on  the 
lathe.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  tliis  kind  of 
ornamentation,  and  the  numerous  samples  seen  in 
our  jewelry  stores  often  puzzle  the  beholder. 

Metallic  Powclers. 

IVe  hâve  said  that  when  a métal  is  plunged  into 
the  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  is  immediately 
covered  ail  over  ; on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  deposit  begins  only  at  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  conducting  wire  with  a surface  covered  with 
plumbago,  and  that  it  reaches  the  centre  very  slowly. 
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It  folio  ws,  therefore,  that  while  the  métal  is  an  ex- 
cellent conductor  of  electricitv,  plumbago  is  relatively 
a poor  one. 

It  lias,  therefore,  been  attempted  to  replace  plum- 
bago by  exceedingly  fine  metallic  powders  ; and 
bronze  powders,  shell  gold,  silver  reduced  by  copper 
or  hydrogen,  antimony  and  bismuth  in  impalpable 
powder  bave  been  successively  tried  without  good 
results,  either  from  a want  of  adhérence,  or  from  the 
dissolving  action  of  the  copper  bath.  Some  opérât  ors, 
however,  continue  to  use  a mixture  of  bronze  powder 
and  plumbago,  and  claim  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  but 
we  ourselves  greatly  prefer  the  gilt  or  silvered  plum- 
bago, prepared  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Metallization  by  the  Wet  Way. 

If  metals  applied  in  impalpable  powder,  but  by 
purely  mechanic  means,  liave  not  given  results  as 
good  as  expected,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  me- 
tallization resulting  from  the  réduction  upon  the 
mould  itself  of  certain  metallic  salts.  Silver,  gold, 
and  platinum,  thus  reduced  from  their  solutions,  hâve 
an  excellent  condycting  power,  probably  because  they 
form  a continuons  layer. 

Silver  is  generally  preferred,  and  its  nitrate  is  dis- 
solved  in  certain  liquids,  variable  with  the  substances 
to  be  covered,  as  we  shall  indicate  further  on.  The 
solution  is  applied  with  a pencil  upon  the  mould,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  operation  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Lastly,  the  mould  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sunlight,  or  of  hydrogen,  pure  or  com- 
bined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic  (never 
employ  the  last  one).  It  is  still  better  to  fix  it  to 
the  top  of  a box  which  closes  hermetically,  and  at 
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the  bottom  of  which  is  a porcelain  dish  holding  a 
small  quant  ity  of  a concentrated  solution  of  phos- 
phorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  After  a few  hours 
tins  solution  is  completely  evaporated,  and  bas  re- 
duced  to  the  metallic  state  the  nitrate  of  silver  cover- 
ing  the  mould,  which  lias  become  entircly  black,  and 
is  ready  for  the  galvanoplastie  bath. 

When  we  thus  metallize  wood,  porcelain,  and  other 
resisting  substances,  we  dissolve  1 part  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  20  parts  of  distilled  water.  With  fatty  or 
resinous  materials,  which  cannot  be  wet  by  water, 
we  employaqua  ammonia  which  dissolves  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  ail  proportions.  Lastly,  with  very  déli- 
cate articles  which  will  not  bear  a long  manipulation, 
Ave  operate  the  solution  in  alcohol,  which  evaporates 
rapidly.  Concentrated  alcohol  dissolves  nitrate  of 
silver  but  slightly:  nevertheless,  enough  will  be  dis- 
solved  for  metallizing  flowers,  leaves,  mosses,  lichens, 
etc.,  if  we  aid  the  solution  by  a trituration  in  a glass 
or  porcelain  inortar. 

We  hâve  also  recourse  to  the  metallization  by  sil- 
ver (reduced  by  pliosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon) 
of  those  deeply  indented  parts  yvhich  cannot  be 
reached  by  even  a slender  pencil  dipped  in  plumbago. 
In  this  case,  the  mould  is  plunged  entircly  into  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  then  allowed  to  dry,  and 
lastly  exposed  to  the  pliosphorus  fumes  in  the  manner 
indicated. 

This  process  of  metallization  is  so  perfect,  that  a 
silk  cocoon  thus  prepared  may  be  unspun,  and  the 
rcsulting  fibre  will  possess  a conducting  power  suffi- 
cient  to  immediately  deviate  the  needle  of  the  volta- 
meter,  when  used  as  an  electrode  between  this  instru- 
ment and  the  battery. 
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I hâve  seen  skeins  of  raw  silk,  aftersuch  a mctalli- 
zation,  eovered  with  a copper  deposit  so  tliin  and 
régulai*,  that  their  natural  flexibility  was  scarcely 
impaired.  These  same  skeins  were  afterwards  elec- 
tro-silvered  and  gilt  ; but,  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility  of  cleansing  in  acids,  these  last  deposits  were 
imperfect. 

I hâve  also  seen  laces  and  mousselines,  which  were 
coppered,  gilt,  and  silvered,  and  which  had  scarcely, 
or  not  at  ail,  lost  their  primitive  suppleness.  It 
was  even  possible  to  burnish  certain  parts,  and  thus 
produce  contrasts  of  dead  and  bright  lustres. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  if  we  fix  the  con- 
ducting  wire  to  the  mould  before  the  metallization, 
the  wire  must  be  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  since 
the  other  metals  rapidly  décomposé  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  brass  and  cop- 
per wires  may  be  employedwhen  the  metallization  is 
completed,  that  is  to  say,  afterthe  réduction  by  phos- 
phorus. 

The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisu^hide  of  carbon 
is  prepared  asfollows:  Halffill  witli  this  liquida 

glass  stoppered  bottle  with  a large  neck,  then  gradu- 
ally  introduce  the  phosphorus  gently  dried  with  blot- 
ting  paper,  and  shake  the  bottle  now  and  then. 
Phosphorus  is  dissolved  more  rapidly  than  candy  in 
water,  and  is  added  until  no  more  dissolves.  This 
préparation  requires  great  care  in  the  handling,  be- 
cause  in  drying  upon  combustible  materials  it  takcs 
tire  spontaneously.  A piece  of  paper  or  of  cloth 
plunged  into  it,  takes  tire  after  a few  moments  of 
exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  obtain  galvanoplastie  de- 
posits, without  previous  metallization,  of  a non-con- 
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ducting  substance.  For  instance,  if  webind  a cameo 
of  agate  with  a single  copper  wire,  and  dip  it  into 
the  batli,  the  wire  alone  will  receive  the  deposit,  and 
its  volume  will  increase  in  every  direction.  But  if  we 
cover  with  an  insulating  varnish  the  exterior  of  the 
deposit  several  times  during  the  operation,  it  will  not 
increase  except  from  the  periphery,  and  it  will  by  and 
by  cover  the  whole  of  the  cameo.  After  séparation, 
the  reproduction  will  be  the  more  perfect  from  no 
. foreign  substance  liaving  been  interposed.  It  is  from 
a similar  expansion  of  the  deposit  that  non-metallized 
parts  of  moulds  often  become  coated. 


CIIAPTER  LIY. 

MOULDING  OF  TIIE  PATTERN  — MOULDING  WITH 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS — WITH  STEAlilN — WITH  WAX 
— WITH  MARINE  GLUE — WITH  FUSIBLE  METAL — 
WITH  GELATIN,  WITH  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Moulding  of  the  Pattern. 

All  of  the  preceding  operations  are  effected  upon 
the  object  itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  a sacri- 
ficed,  or  at  least  an  endangered,  mould  or  pattern.  We 
bave  mentioned  only  tliose  objects  entirely  covered 
or  inclosed  by  the  deposit,  or  upon  which  the  metallic 
coating  does  not  adhéré,  and  may  be  separated. 

Let  us  take  a pear,  for  instance  : it  either  will  be 
inclosed  in  a copper  deposit,  which  will  préservé  the 
shape  of  the  fruit  only  if  the  coat  be  thin  and  not 
granular;  or  after  having  obtained  a thick  deposit 
the  whole  is  eut  in  two,  and  each  metallic  half  will 
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be  a moulcl  representing  exactly  one-half  of  the  fruit. 
AYe  therefore  see  that  in  the  former  case,  the  galvano- 
plated  object  or  pattern  is  sacrificed,  since  it  remains 
imprisoned  in  the  deposit;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
that  it  is  very  much  endangered.  AYe  may  add  that 
with  most  of  the  objects  or  patterns,  even  with  flat 
or  not  undercut  surfaces,  and  such  asmedals  or  basso 
relievos  of  plaster,  bronze,  wax,  etc.,  there  is  a risk 
of  damaging  them  if  \ve  effect  the  galvanoplastie  de- 
posit directly  upon  them.  Moreover,  we  thus  obtain 
but  an  inverted  mould,  and  in  order  to  reproduce  the 
true  image,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a second  deposit 
upon  the  first,  which  is  double  work. 

Ail  these  considérations  hâve  naturally  induced  the 
galvanoplastie  operators  to  begin  by  taking  a mould 
from  the  pattern  or  object  itself,  and  to  submit  this 
mould  to  the  subséquent  operations.  If  from  a bronze 
medal  we  hâve  taken  a cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  this 
will  be  a hollow  mould  which  being  fîlled  afterwards 
with  the  copper  deposit,  will  exactly  reproduce  the 
raised  appearance  of  the  pattern  medal.  In  this  ope- 
ration we  run  no  risk  of  damaging  a rare  and  valua- 
ble  object,  and  we  hâve  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  reproduce  it  many  times  and  with  the  saine  accu- 
racy,  since  we  can  make  as  many  casts  or  moulds  as 
are  desired  from  the  pattern. 

There  are  many  substances  which  may  be  employed 
for  making  moulds,  but  ail  are  not  equally  convenient, 
and  we  should  know  how  to  apply  them  in  the  man- 
ner  best  adapted  to  each  of  them. 

Moulding  with  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Plaster  of  Paris  stands  first,  not  in  the  order  of 
merit,  but  as  having  been  emp'.oyed  before  other  sub- 
2 2 
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stances.  • It  is  convenient  for  taking  casts  from 
plaster  of  Paris  itself,  from  stucco,  marble,  alabaster, 
metals,  and  wood.  Being  given  a plaster  medal  in 
relief,  we  desire  to  obtain  a hollow  mould  whieh  will 
•furnish  tlie  true  relief  in  copper  of  the  primitive 
medal.  After  the  original  model  has  been  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  soap  or  plumbago,  we  wrap  around  the 
rim  a piece  of  sufficiently  stout  paper,  or  a thin  lead 
foil,  and  we  bind  it  in  such  a manner  that  the  medal 
to  he  copied,  face  upwards,is  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
thus  formed.  It  is  désirable  to  sink  this  box  to  a cer- 
tain depth  in  a layer  of  fine  sand,  which  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  semi-fluid  plaster  of  Paris  tbrough  any 
defective  portion  of  the  apparatus.  Then  in  a vessel 
filled  with  a suffîcient  quantity  of  water,  we  sprinkle 
fine  plaster  of  Paris  until  the  last  portions  reach  the 
level  of  the  water.  After  waiting  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  the  whole  mass  is  stirred,  and  the  thin  result- 
ing  paste  must  be  empLoyed  immediately.  With  a 
pencil  or  painter’s  brush  we  give  a thin  coat  of  this 
paste,  which  is  pressed  into  ail  the  recesses,  and  expels 
the  air,  and  we  then  pour  the  remainder  of  the  paste  up 
to  a proper  height,  and  allow  it  to  set.  After  a few 
minutes,  the  plaster  becomes  warm  and  hardens,  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  paper.  What  has  run 
between  the  paper  and  the  rim  of  the  medal  is  scraped 
off  clean,  and  the  plaster  cast  will  separate  from  the 
model. 

If,  instead  of  applying  the  first  layer  with  a brush, 
the  whole  of  the  plaster  were  run  at  once  into  the 
box,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  imprisoning  bub- 
bles  of  air  between  the  model  and  the  mould. 

We  hâve  seen  that  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  batli  of  sulphate  of 
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coppcr  without  having  been  previously  rendered  im- 
pervious.  Tliis  difBculty  prevents  the  more  frequent 
use  of  tliis  substance  for  moulding,  and  we  prefer 
other  materials  which  are  unaeted  upon  by  tbe  bath, 
and  which  it  is  sufficient  to  metallize  if  they  are  non- 
conducting.  Such  are  stearin,  wax,  fusible  métal, 
marine  glue,  and,  especially,  gelatin  and  gutta  per- 
cha. 

Moulding  with  Stearin , Wax , and  Marine  Glue. 

Stearin  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  this  différence,  that  the  former  is 
melted  with  the  aid  of  lieat,  and  poured  upon  the 
model  when  it  is  going  to  set  (congeal).  When 
stearin  is  too  new  or  dry,  it  crystallizes  in  cooling, 
and  this  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  cast.  In  such 
case  it  should  be  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  olive 
oil,  or  with  tallow,  or  suet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  too  fat,  it  remains  soft  and  is  difficult  to  separate 
from  the  mould.  It  should  tlien  be  mixed  with  virgin 
wax  or  spermaceti. 

As  stearin  contracts  considerably  by  cooling,  its 
employment  should  be  avoided  when  the  copies  from 
the  model  are  required  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 

When  we  desire  to  make  a cast  with  stearin  of  a 
plaster  model,  it  should  be  thorouglily  saturated  with 
water  or  stearin  beforehand,  as  we  hâve  expiai ned  for 
galvanoplastie  deposits  upon  plaster.  It  should  also 
be  perfectly  coated  with  plumbago  before  the  melted 
substance  is  poured  upon  it,  other wise  the  two  stea- 
rins  will  stick  togetlier,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to< 
separate  the  cast  from  the  model. 

Wax  is  also  employed  in  the  same  manner,  but  its. 
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price  ancl  want  of  hardness  considerably  interfère 
with  its  application. 

Marine  glue  may  be  used  in  the  melted  state,  like 
wax  ; or,  after  having  been  softened  in  hot  water,  it  is 
eompressed  upon  the  object  and  allowed  to  become 
hard  again.  This  material  is  now  seldom  used. 


Moulding  with  Fusible  Métal. 


This  métal,  also  known  under  the  name  of  Darcet’s 
alloy,  is  a perfect  conductor  of  electricity,  and  there- 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  homogeneous 
deposits  of  equal  thickness.  ISTevertheless,  it  is 
seldom  employed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  of  its  crystalline  texture,  and  of  the  pré- 
sence of  air  bubbles. 

Here  are  several  formulæ  for  this  alloy: — 


I.  Pure  lead  . 
Tin  . 
Bismuth 

Fusible  at  100°  C. 

II.  Pure  lead 
Tin  . 

• Bismuth  . 
Fusible  from  80°  t 

JII.  Pure  lead 
Tin 

ÏJismuth 

Mercury 

Fusible  at  709  C. 

IV,  Bure  Lead 
Tin 

Bismuth 

Mercury 

Fusible  at  53°  C. 


90°  C. 


t 


2 parts  in 

weight. 

3 “ 

44 

5 “ 

44 

5 parts  in 

weight. 

3 “ 

44 

8 “ 

U 

2 parts  in  weight. 

3 “ 

U 

/ 

5 « 

(4 

1 « 

(4 

5 parts  in 

weight* 

3 “ 

44 

5 « 

44 

2 “ 

44 

For  those  alloys  without  mercury,  the  component 
metals  may  be  melted  together;  on  the  contrary, 
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wlien  mercury  is  employed,  it  should  be  added  when 
the  tliree  other  melted  métal  s liave  been  removed 
from  the  tire.  In  order  to  obtain  a thorough  mixture, 
the  alloy  should  be  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  or  melted 
over  and  cast  several  times. 

There  are  several  methods  of  employing  the  fusi- 
ble métal  : Some  run  the  métal  into  a small  dish,  re- 
move  the  oxide  with  a card,  and  then  apply  the  rnodel, 
and  give  it  a few  taps  when  the  setting  takes  place  ; 
others  put  the  model  into  the  dish  and  pour  the  clean 
alloy  upon  it.  I liave  seldom  succeeded  with  eitlier 
method,  and  that  which  I hâve  found  the  most  satis- 
factory  is  as  follows:  I put  the  medal  at  the  bottom 
of  a small  box  of  iron  or  copper,  and  bury  half  of 
its  thickness  in  plaster  of  Paris  ; then,  covering  the 
medal  with  the  cold  fusible  alloy,  I apply  beat  until 
it  is  melted,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  off.  It  is 
easy  to  separate  the  medal  from  the  fusible  alloy, 
silice  the  portion  protected  by  the  plaster  of  Paris 
may  then  be  grasped. 

A well  made  cast  of  fusible  alloy  is  the  best  mould 
for  galvanoplastie  operations  with  silver  and  gold. 

We  must  not  forget  that  such  alloys  as  contain 
mercury  should  not  be  used  for  taking  casts  from 
metallic  medals  (iron  excepted),  which  would  become 
amalgamated  and  injured.  Moreover,  copper  de- 
posits  obtained  upon  such  alloys  are  very  brittle, 
which  indicates  a combination  of  the  mercury  with 
the  copper. 

Sulphur,  melted  at  a température  of  from  108°  to 
110°  C.,  produces  very  neat  and  sliarp  casts,  and  it 
is,  tlierefore,  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  very  difficult 
to  get  it  metallized,  and  that  it  transforms  the  de- 
posit  of  copper  into  sulphide. 
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Moulding  with  Gelatin. 

The  different  substances  which  we  hâve  indicated 
are  employed  for  moulding  those  objects,  the  surfaces 
of  which  présent  no  undercut  parts  which  prevent 
the  séparation  of  the  pattern  from  the  mould. 

In  certain  peculiar  conditions,  the  elasticity  of 
gelatin  and  gutta  percha  allows  of  the  possibility  of 
removing  them  from  undercut  or  highly  wrought 
parts,  and  they  reacquire  the  sliape  and  position  they 
had  before  the  removal. 

This  valuable  property  is  found  in  gelatin  to  a 
higher  degree  than  in  gutta  percha,  but  it  requires  a 
very  rapid  deposit,  otherwise  it  will  swell  and  be 
partly  dissolved  by  too  long  an  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Without  this  incon- 
venience,  which  is  capital,  no  other  moulding  material 
would  be  more  convenient  for  galvanoplastie  opera- 
tions. 

For  making  good  gelatin  moulds,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows:  Put  a sufïicient  quantity  of  colorless  plates  of 
gelatin  (cabinet-maker’s  glue)  in  cold  water,  and  let 
it  swell  there  for  about  24  hours;  then  drain  off  the 
water,  and  beat  the  swollen  stuff  upon  a water  bath 
until  it  lias  become  of  a syrupy  consistency,  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  object,  which  lias  been 
encased  in  a box  of  pasteboard  or  of  thin  lead.  After 
cooling  for  about  12  hours,  the  gelatin  cast  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  object. 

Many  attempts  hâve  been  made  to  render  the 
gelatin  impervious;  or,  at  least,  to  enable  it  to  bear, 
without  alteration,  a longer  immersion.  Here  are 
several  receipts  which  are  considered  among  the 
best  : — 
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1.  Dissolve  200  grammes  of  the  best  gelatin  in  1 
litre  of  hot  water,  and  add  4 grammes  of  tannic  acid 
(tannin),  and  the  same  quantity  of  rock  candy  ; then 
mix  the  whole  thorouglily,  and  pour  it  upon  the  modcl 
in  its  box.  After  a few  hours  the  gelatin  forms  a 
kind  of  semi-transparent  leather,  which  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  objeets  in  higli  relief,  of  which  it 
is  an  exact  counterpart. 

2.  A mould  having  been  made  with  gelatin  alone, 
a solution  of  water  holding  10  per  cent,  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  is  poured  upon  it,  and  after  draining, 
the  mould  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

3.  Beat,  in  one  litre  of  distillée!  water,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  filter,  and  cover  with  this  liquid  the 
entire  surface  of  the  gelatin  mould.  After  drying, 
operate  with  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 
as  in  No.  2.  The  solar  action  is  sufficient  to  render 
insoluble  the  coat  impregnated  with  bichromate. 

4.  Pour  upon  the  gelatin  mould  some  varnish,  drain 
carefully,  and  let  it  dry.  The  best  varnish  for  the 
purpose  is  a solution  of  India  rubker  in  benzole,  or, 
still  better,  in  bisulpliide  of  carbon. 

At  ail  events,  the  mould  must  be  metallized,  and, 
when  in  the  bath,  submitted  to  a galvanic  current  of 
great  intensity  at  the  beginning.  When  the  entire 
surface  is  covered  with  the  copper  deposit,  and  when 
swelling  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the  intensity  may 
be  reduced. 

Moulding  with  Gutta  Percha. 

Gutta  percha,  the  discovery  of  which  is  nearly  con- 
temporaneous  with  that  made  by  Jacobi,  is  a sort  of 
gum  resin  or  the  coagulated  juice  of  a peculiar  vege- 
table.  It  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  in  weak  acids, 
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and  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  It  pos- 
sesses  the  peculiar  property  of  being  softened  by  heat 
to  the  point  of  becoming  nearly  lluid,  and  of  reac- 
quiring,  by  cooling,  its  hardness  and  previous  pro- 
perties,  and  that  quite  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
It  also  dérivés  the  name  of  vegetable  leather  from  its 
tenacity  and  suppleness.  It  is  much  less  elastic  than 
gelatin,  and  there  is  more  diffieulty  in  separating  it 
from  highly  wronght  objects  ; nevertheless,  with  a 
little  practice,  results  truly  surprising  may  be  at- 
tained. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  operating  with  this 
substance  : After  its  purification  by  malaxation  in 
boiling  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  ligneous  and 
soluble  parts,  plates  of  varions  thicknesses  are  lami- 
nated,  or  lumps  formed.  A quantity  sufficient  for 
the  intended  mould  is  eut  from  these  plates  or  lumps 
with  a hot  knife,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a shoemaker’s 
knife,  and  put  in  cold  water,  which  is  gradually  heated. 
The  gutta  percha  is  now  and  then  moved  about,  until 
it  is  soft  enough  to  be  kneaded  with  the  fingers  like 
dough.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing modes: — 

After  having  pulled  the  gutta  percha  in  every  di- 
rection, the  edges  are  turned  in  so  as  to  form  a kind 
of  half  bail,  the  convex  and  smooth  surface  of  which 
is  applied  upon  the  middle  of  the  model.  Then, 
with  a vertical  pressure  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
gutta  percha  is  spread  over  and  forced  to  penetrate  the 
details  of  the  object.  The  kneading  is  continued  as 
long  as  the  material  remains  sufficiently  soft,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  slightly 
lukewarm,  the  gutta  percha  is  separated  from  the 
model,  and  dipped  into  cold  water,  when  it  hardens, 
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and  may  then  be  handled  without  danger  of  impair- 
ing  its  accuracy. 

This  method  is  yery  imperfect  in  operation  and  in 
results,  and  its  smallest  ineonvenience  is  that  the 
casts  are  seldom  free  from  cavities  due  to  air  bubbles 
or  drops  of  water.  It  is  only  practised  by  beginners 
whe  do  not  possess  the  utensils  necessary  for  the 
three  methods,  which  we  sball  describe,  i.  e.,  mould- 
ing  with  the  press,  moulding  in  the  stove  or  by  sink- 
ing,  and  moulding  by  hand  or  by  kneading. 

Moulding  with  the  Press. 

After  having  raised  the  screvv  of  the  press,  the 
object,  carefully  coated  with  plumbago  or  tallow,  is 
put  square  and  firm  upon  the  table  of  the  tool,  and 
surrounded  with  a ring  or  frame  of  iron,  which  should 
be  a few  centimètres  higher  than  the  most  raised 
parts  of  the  object.  A piece  of  gutta  percha,  with 
a thickness  at  least  double  that  of  the  pattern,  is  eut 
so  as  to  fill  quite  accurately  the  ring  or  frame  of  iron, 
and  then  heated,  on  one  of  its  faces  only,  before  a 
bright  tire.  To  prevent  the  gutta  percha  from  run- 
ning,  it  is  now  and  then  rnade  to  rotate.  When 
about  two-thirds  of  its  thickness  hâve  been  softened, 
it  is  placed,  soft  portion  downwards,  in  the  iron  ring 
or  frame,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a block  of 
métal  exactly  fitting.  The  screw  of  the  press  is  now 
made  to  act  slowly  at  first,  and  then  with  more  energy 
as  the  gutta  percha  becomes  harder  and  more  resist- 
ing.  Percussion  presses  are  very  good.  We  under- 
stand  that  gutta  percha,  being  imprisoned  between 
the  pattern  and  the  metallic  block,  is  obliged  to 
penetrate  the  most  intri cate  and  délicate  parts  of  the 
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object.  It  is  the  method  employed  by  electrotypers 
of  type  and  engravings. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  this 
method,  I shall  presently  indicate  the  processes  fol- 
lowed  for  making  the  moulds  of  the  electrotypes  of 
the  figures  printed  in  this  work. 

The  artist  begins  by  drawing  the  figure  with  a black 
iead  pencil  upon  a piece  of  hard  wood,  the  surface  of 
which  lias  a coat  of  vvhite  fixed  with  glue.  The  figure 
is  therefore  black  upon  a white  ground. 

"With  appropriate  and  sliarp  tools,  the  engraver 
makes  ail  of  the  whites  hollow,  whereas  the  black 
lines  remain  in  relief.  This  engraving  on  wood  may 
be  used  for  printing  ; but  we  undcrstand  that  what- 
ever  be  the  hardness  of  the  wood  employed,  it  will 
soon  be  shattered,  and  cease  giving  sliarp  prints,  and 
the  time  will  corne  when  the  artist  and  engravers 
will  hâve  to  do  the  work  over  again. 

By  means  of  electrotypes  we  avoid  ail  this  trouble  ; 
and  what  is  more,  we  entirely  prcserve  the  wood-cut. 
It  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a good  cast  or  mould  in  gutta 
percha,  by  means  of  the  press,  and  we  will  hâve  an 
accurate  hollow  counterpart  of  the  pattern  in  relief. 
This  mould  is  then  coated  with  plumbago  and  put 
into  the  batli,  where  it  receives  a deposit  of  copper, 
which  is  mucli  liarder  than  the  wood,  and  an  exact 
copy  of  the  primitive  eut.  The  electrotype  obtained 
is  well  trimmed,  nailed  upon  a wooden  base,  or  sol- 
dered  upon  a block  of  type  métal,  and  is  ready  for 
printing. 

A few  more  examples  : Masters  in  the  art  of  en- 

graving  trace  their  works  upon  a plate  of  hard  and 
homogeneous  steel,  and  this  plate,  which  is  often  the 
work  of  several  years,  is  used  for  multiplying  by 
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printing  the  work  of  the  artist.  We  readily  imagine 
that  the  fïneness  of  the  details,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  print,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
copies,  and  that  there  arrives  a time  when  the  work 
of  the  artist  itself,  i.  e.,  the  plate,  becomes  valneless. 
Thence  the  great  vaine  of  the  first  proofs,  which 
generally  belong  to  a few  privileged  persons,  and 
which  are  rarely  to  be  fonnd  in  the  trade.  At  the 
présent  day,  and  with  electrotypes,  the  primitive 
plate,  which  shows  ail  of  the  characteristic  talent  of 
the  artist,  is  entirely  preserved.  Upon  a mould  of 
gutta  percha,  obtained  with  the  press,  wc  deposit  a 
copper  electrotype,  which  is  a mathematical  copy  of 
the  plate. 

Let  ns  now  suppose  that  a new  édition  is  to  be 
made  of  a book  of  great  value,  and  which  will  re- 
quire  no  further  changes  in  the  text,  the  Bible  for 
instance.  The  printer,  by  depositing  in  metallic 
frames  a maltitude  of  small  prisms,  one  extremity 
of  which  represents  a letter,  a cipher,  or  a sign,  and 
called  types,  will  form  pages.  After  the  printing  of 
these  pages,  each  little  prism  will  go  back  to  its  case, 
to  be  used  for  other  pages,  and  the  saine  operation 
will  hâve  to  be  donc  over  agaiii  at  each  new  édition. 
Instead  of  that,  and  thanks  to  the  galvanoplastie 
processes,  the  printer  will  not  work  the  édition  from 
the  composed  forms,  but  from  electrotypes  made  upon 
gutta  percha  moulds  pressed  upon  the  types  of  each 
page.  Ail  typographical  errors  must,  of  course,  hâve 
been  corrected  previously.  These  electrotypes  are 
much  superior  in  sharpness  of  print  to  stéréotypés 
made  of  fusible  alloys. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  coun- 
terfeiting  of  its  notes,  the  Bank  of  France,  not  only 
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unités  upon  the  same  plate  ail  kinds  of  engravings, 
but  lias  them  executed  by  different  artists,  each  hav- 
ing  bis  own  modus  faciendi  winch  can  be  recognized. 
We  see  how  valuable  such  a plate  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  it  should  not  be  submitted  to  the* 
destructive  action  of  the  printing  press  and  ink. 
Here  again  ail  difficulty  is  avoided  by  a galvano- 
plastie reproduction.  Not  many  years  ago,  a sheet 
of  lead  well  scraped  upon  one  of  its  faces,  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  energetic  pressure  upon  the  engraved 
plate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  hollow  mould  from  which 
the  electrotype  in  relief  was  produced.  This  method 
was  open  to  objections  : that  with  the  considérable 
pressure  necessary  for  forcing  the  lead  into  the  details 
of  the  engraving,  there  was  danger  of  injuring  the 
latter;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  lead  so  free  from 
blown  holes,  flaws,  scales,  or  oxide,  as  to  make  perfect 
impressions.  Upon  my  ad  vice,  followed  by  M.  Som- 
mier, the  learned  printer  of  the  bank,  gutta  percha 
ivas  substituted  for  lead,  and  no  further  trouble  is 
now  encountered. 

Moulding  with  a Counter-mould. 

When  the  gutta  percha  is  compressed  between  a 
highly  wrought  pattern  and  a flat  metallic  block,  its 
thickness  at  different  places  is  very  variable.  This 
is  very  objectionable,  because  these  various  thick- 
nesses  do  not  cool  off  at  the  same  time,  and  often 
prevent  a good  mould  from  being  obtained.  Many 
intelligent  operators  use  a counter-mould , which  they 
préparé  in  the  following  manner  : After  having  cast 
upon  sand  a thick  block  ol  lead,  they  hollow  out 
approximately  with  a graver  the  places  corresponding 
to  the  relief^  of  the  pattern,  and  conversely,  minding 
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at  the  same  time  the  desired  thickness  of  the  gutta 
percha.  It  is  then  possible  to  spread  over  the  pattern 
a plate  of  gutta  percha  of  the  same  thickness  ail 
through,  which  is  compressed  by  means  of  the  screw 
press  through  the  intermediary  of  the  lead  block. 
This  process  produces  excellent  results.  It  is  even 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  softening  of  the  gutta 
percha,  if  it  be  thin,  but  the  pattern  and  counter- 
mould  should  be  heated  up  to  about  100°  C.  There 
is,  however,  danger  of  overheating,  in  which  case  the 
gutta  will  stick  fast  to  one  or  other  of  the  surfaces. 

Moulding  in  the  Stove  or  by  Sinking. 

The  moulding  with  the  press,  which  we  bave  de- 
scribed  in  extenso , is  suited  to  those  objects  which 
are  comparatively  flat,  and  which  will  bear  pressure. 
Moreover,  it  requires  the  employaient  of  a screw  press, 
which  instrument  is  suffieiently  costly  to  deter  ama- 
teurs, and  even  operators,  from  buying  one. 

This  new  metliod  of  moulding  does  not  require  any 
press,  and  is  convenient  for  many  brittle  articles  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  analo- 
gous  substances.  The  pattern  is  put  upon  a dish  of 
iron  or  earthenware,  or  simply  upon  a piece  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  edges  of  which  hâve  been  tnrned  up.  Then 
a bail  of  gutta  percha  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
object  to  be  moulded,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a 
stove,  whcre  the  température  is  sufficient  to  melt  the 
gutta,  and  not  high  enougli  to  burn  it.  The  stoves 
of  many  ranges,  especially  those  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware heaters,  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  The 
large  operators  employ  spécial  arched  ovens  with  the 
fireplace  at  the  bottom,  and  ail  of  the  space  is  tra- 
versed  by  iron  bars  for  the  support  of  the  iron  dishes 
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wliich  hold  the  pattern  and  the  gutta  percha.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  easy  to  watch  the  operation  and 
avoid  too  much  heat.  The  gntta  percha  becomes 
gradually  soft  and  pénétrâtes  ail  the  details  ; when 
it  lias  sunk  completely,  it  is  removed  from  the  stove, 
and  allowed  to  cool  off  until  it  still  retains  snfïicient 
elasticit.y  to  be  separated  from  the  pattern.  The 
sliape  of  a sphere  or  bail  given  to  the  gutta  percha  is 
intcnded  for  driving  out,  while  it  sinks,  the  air  wliich 
otherwise  might  become  imprisoned  between  it  and 
the  pattern. 

Moulding  by  Hand  or  by  Kneading. 

The  foregoing  process  does  not  suit  tliose  ohjects 
wliich  will  not  bear  the  heat  of  the  stove,  but  wliich 
will  support  the  contact  of  softened  gutta  percha, 
sulphur,  wood,  statuary,  pasteboard,  etc.,  for  instance. 
In  this  case,  we  heat  tlîe  gutta  percha. slow! y in  one 
of  the  above  stoves,  or  otherwise,  until  it  becomes  a 
semi-fluid  paste,  and  we  pour  a sufficient  quantity  of 
it  upon  the  pattern  previously  placed  in  an  iron  frame 
or  ring.  We  ivait  a few  minutes,  and  then  with  wet, 
or,  wliich  is  préférable,  oiled  fingers,  we  knead  the 
gutta  to  make  it  penetrate  ail  of  the  details  of  the 
pattern,  and  until  it  yields  to  the  pressure  with  diffi- 
culty.  This  last  process  is  employed  by  the  majority 
of  amateurs,  and  by  many  professional  workers. 

Whatever  is  the  metliod  followed,  there  are  certain 
précautions  needed  for  separating  the  mould  frçm  the 
pattern.  First,  we  should  eut  off  with  a shoemaker’s 
knife  ail  of  the  useless  parts  of  the  gutta  percha,  and 
especially  tliose  wliich  may  hâve  passed  under  the 
pattern  and  bind  it.  Then  the  proper  position  and 
shape  of  the  covered  pattern  must  be  ascertained, 
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because  when  it  is  undercut,  eitlicr  tlie  pattern,  if 
brittle,  will  be  broken,  or  the  gutta  percha  will  be 
torn,  if  we  remove  it  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  moulding  with  the  press,  gutta  percha  without 
mixture,  but  of  the  best  qualit.y,  is  general  1 y em- 
ployed. 

For  the  other  methods  of  moulding  by  sinking  or 
l^neading,  the  gutta  percha  is  ncarly  alvvays  mixed 
with  certain  substances  which  increase  its  fusibility, 
such  as  linseed  oil,  lard,  tallow,  and  yellow  wax. 
Their  proportions  may  vary  ad  infinitum , although 
they  should  never  be  over  one-third  of  the  total 
weight.  For  instance,  the  mixture  with  linseed  oil 
is  made  by  heating  in  a kettle  of  iron,  eopper,  or 
stoneware  1 part  of  linseed  oil,  and  when  its  tempe- 
rature  lias  reached  from  80°  to  100°  C.,  by  adding 
gradually,  and  stirring  with  a wooden  rod,  2 parts  of 
gutta  percha  eut  into  small  pièces.  When  the  whole 
is  in  a pasty  forai,  and  begins  to  swell  up  with  the 
production  of  tliick  fumes,  the  kettle  is  removed  from 
the  tire,  and  its  contents  thrown,  with  the  aid  of  the 
stick,  into  a large  volume  of  cold  water,  where,  with- 
out  loss  of  time,  the  paste  is  kneaded  and  pulled  in 
every  direction.  While  still  hot,  it  is  placed  upon  a 
slab  of  marble  or  polished  stone,  and  formed  into 
lumps,  slabs,  etc.,  which  may  afterwards  be  laminated 
between  middling  warm  rollers. 

Gutta  percha  may  be  used  for  quite  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  The  old  is,  up  to  a certain  point, 
prelerred  for  certain  casts,  especially  tliose  of  eopper- 
plate  engravings,  since  the  impressions  are  finer  and 
more  délicate.  After  a great  dcal  of  use,  neverthe- 
less,  gutta  percha  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  holds 
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in  ittoo  much  plumbago.  An  addition  of  fresh  gutta 
restores  its  previous  qualities. 

Although  it  would  seem,  â priori,  that  gutta  per- 
cha, on  account  of  the  beat  necessary  for  its  employ- 
ment,  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  moulding  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  I bave,  liowever,  seen 
masterpieces  in  tbis  line,  such  as  very  délicate  insects 
and  leaves,  reproduced  in  copper  from  gutta  percha 
moulds.  I shall  particularly  mention  nettle  leaves, 
winch  were  so  perfect  that  ail  the  hairs  on  their  sur- 
face were  to  be  seen.  The  operation  was  conducted  as 
follows:  One  of  the  sides  of  a fresh  leaf  was  covered 
by  means  of  a brush  with  a thin  paste  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and,  after  the  drying  of  this  first  coat,  other 
layers  were  applied  until  a resisting  block  had  been 
obtained  with  the  leaf  uppermost.  The  free  side 
was  then  covered  with  several  coats  (always  with  a 
brush  or  pencil)  of  gutta  percha  dissol ved  in  bisul- 
phide  of  carbon,  and  lastly  with  melted  gutta.  The 
mould  was  removed  from  the  leaf,  metallized,  and 
immersed  in  the  galvanoplastie  bath. 

Impressions  hâve  also  been  taken  with  India  rub- 
ber  (caoutchouc),  and  I possess  very  fine  samples  of 
such  moulds.  I do  not  understand  why  this  material 
is  not  einployed  more  extensively,  silice,  for  certain 
works,  its  elasticity  renders  it  much  superior  to  gutta 
percha. 

Note. — Models  of  plaster  of  Paris,  from  which  moulds  of  fu- 
sible métal  or  of  gelatin  (glue)  are  to  be  taken,  will  stand  thé 
operation  much  better  if  they  bave  been  hardened  by  being  satu- 
rated  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  which  a certain  proportion  ol 
dryer  lias  been  added.  They  are  oiled  again  just  before  pouring 
the  gelatin  over  them. — Trans. 
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CHAPTER  LY. 

GALVANOPLASTIC  DEPOSITS  ON  PATTERNS  WITHOUT 
DELIVERY  (UNDERCUT),  AND  WHICH  ARE  SACllI- 
EICED — LENOIlî’s  PROCESS — GALVANOPLASTIC  ME- 
THOD  FOR  ARTICLES  IN  IIIGH  RELIEF  WITH  GUTTA- 
PERCIIA  MOULDS. 

Oalv  anoplas  tic  Deposits  on  P atteins  without  Delivery 
( Undercut ),  and  which  are  Sacrijiced. 

Here  is  an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  a cop- 
per  inould  and  a copy  afterwards  from  patterns  so 
undercut  that  they  must  be  sacriticed.  For  instance, 
a human  head  in  plaster  of  Paris  is  rendered  imper- 
vious,  and  then  metallized.  Af- 
ter  a galvanoplastie  deposit  of 
copper  has  been  etfected  on  its 
surface,  the  plaster  is  removed  by 
boiling,  and  breaking  it,  through 
the  opening  of  the  neck.  The 
continuons  mould  of  copper  thus 
obtained  is  slightly  greased  in- 
side,  and  serves  as  a galvano- 
plastie trough  (Fig.  103),  which 
is  filled  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate  of  copper.  Bags  filled 
with  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  are 
suspended  to  the  edges,  and  with 
a separate  battery  and  soluble 
anode,  or  with  a porous  eell  placed  inside  of  the  inould 
which  is  connected  with  the  zinc,  another  deposit  of 
23 
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copper  takes  place  in  the  cavity.  When  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  métal  is  sufficient,  the  mould  or  first  de- 
posit  is  peeled  off,  and  \ve  obtain  the  copper  repro- 
duction of  the  object  in  high  relief.  This  process  is 
expensive,  but  gives  sure  results  with  large  patterns 
having  large  raised  parts.  With  small  or  narrow  ob- 
jects,  or  those  the  protubérances  of  winch  are  very 
crooked,  we  prefer  moul ds  in  several  parts,  although 
the  seams  are  always  seen  and  require  mending. 

Lenoir' s Process — Galvanoplastie  Methodfor  Articles 
in  High  Relief  with  Gutta-Percha  Moulds. 

It  is  but  natural  to  insert  in  this  place  the  gal- 
vanoplastie method  for  articles  in  high  relief  with 
gutta-percha  moulds  invented  by  Lenoir,  to  whom 
the  arts  are  indebted  for  several  valuable  discoveries, 
especially  the  gas  engine,  whicli  bears  bis  naine,  and 
the  composition  of  the  white  enamel  upon  copper 
dial  plates,  whicli  was.  a secret  and  monopoly  of 
Venice,  until  he  discovered  it  for  his  own  country- 
men. 

Lenoir  had  been  struck  by  the  enormous  labor 
required  for  finishing  up  a bronze  coming  from  the 
foundry  ; retouching,  filling  up,  scraping,  smoothing, 
and  chasing*  were  as  many  causes  for  rendering  the 
object  accessible  only  to  the  few.  Morcover,  after  a 
passage  througli  so  many  hands,  the  reproduction 
was  but  a shadow  of  the  work  of  the  master.  Hc 
was  also  wcll  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  sol- 
dering  together  the  various  parts  of  galvanoplastie 
productions,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a bust,  a group, 
or  a statue. 

The  problcm  to  bc  solved  was  to  obtain  from  a 
pattern  as  many  galvanoplastie  copies  in  one  pièce 
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as  desired,  and  with  such  an  accuracy  that  the  artist 
to  whom  the  model  was  due  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  the  reproduction. 

We  shall  see  by  what  sériés  of  processes,  more 
ingenious  one  than  the  other,  Lenoir  resolved  the 
problem. 

Let  us  take  for  instance,  a statue  (Fig.  104).  We 
begin  by  making  with  gutta  percha  a mould  in  seve- 

Fig.  104. 


ral  pièces,  which,  by  means  of  proper  marks,  may  be 
United  together,  and  form  a perfect  hollow  mould  of 
the  pattern.  Ail  these  parts  are  carefully  coated 
with  plumbago. 
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On  the  other  hand,  with  platinum  wire,  a skeleton 
(Pi  g.  105)  is  made,  which  représenta,  grosso  modo , 
the  pattern,  and  which  must  be  smaller  than  the 
mould,  since  it  is  suspended  in  it  without  any  point 
of  contact. 


Fig.  105. 


"\Ve  already  understand  that  if  the  skeleton  be  in- 
closed  in  the  metallized  gutta-percha  mould,  and  the 
whole  immersed  in  the  galvanoplastie  bath,  it  will 
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be  sufficient  to  connect  the  inner  surface  of  the  raould 
with  the  négative  pôle  of  the  battery,  and  the  skeleton 
(which  should  hâve  no  point  of  contact  with  the  me- 
tallized  surface  of  the  mould)  of  platinum*  wires 
with  the  positive  pôle,  for  decomposing  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  which  fills  the  mould.  When 
the  métal  lie  deposit  has  reached  the  proper  thickness, 
the  gutta-percha  mould  is  removed,  and  we  find 
underneath  a statue  which  may  be  finished  at  a very 
small  expense. 

But  if  the  explanation  of  the  process  is  very  simple, 
its  execution  is  not  so  easy,  and  we  shall  examine  ail 
of  the  précautions  devised  by  the  inventor  in  order 
to  insure  success. 

First,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  that  the 
skeleton  anode  is  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  in- 
closing  mould.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
contact,  Lenoir  wraps  with  a spiral  of 
India-rubber  thread  ail  the  external  parts 
of  the  platinum  anode.  The  India  rubber, 
by  its  thickness,  prevents  the  contact  of 
the  métal  with  the  mould.  Fig.  106  re- 
presents  the  manner  in  which  the  spiral  of 
India-rubber  thread  runs  round  the  plati- 
num wire. 

Second,  notwithstanding  ail  these  pré- 
cautions, it  was  still  possible  that,  with  the 
increase  of  the  deposit  of  copper,  which  re- 
duced  the  distance  between  the  mould  and 
the  anode,  the  latter  and  the  deposit  would  corne  in 


Fig.  106. 
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* We  hâve  heard  that  the  inventor  had  proposed  to  substitute 
lead  wires  for  those  of  platinum.  They  are  cheaper,  and  the  lead 
wires  are  easily  removed  by  melting  them .—  Tram. 
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contact,  and  thence  stop  the  operation  without  any 
exterior  sign  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  operator. 

This  was  a great  objection,  sufficient  to  render  the 
whole  process  entirely  useless.  Indeed,  if  in  a trough 
holding  many  moulds,  one  point  of  contact  were  es- 
tablished  between  the  two  pôles  (mould  and  skeleton), 
ail  the  electricity  of  the  battery  would  escape  at  that 
place,  and  the  working  of  the  bath  would  stop  en- 
tirely. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  possible  inconvenience, 
Lenoir  lias  devised  the  following  process  : — 

Ail  the  moulds  of  the  same  bath  are  supported  by 
hooks  suspended  to  a metallic  rod.  These  liooks 


Fig.  10t. 


hâve  no  contact  with  the  metallized  surfaces  of  the 
moulds,  which  are  connected  with  the  négative  pôle 
by  means  of  metallic  wires  terminated  above  the 
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liquid  by  other  iron  wires  as  fine  as  hait*.  The  con- 
necting wires  of  the  skeleton  anode  pass  through  the 
saine  opening  as  the  négative  électrodes,  butwithout 
contact,  and  are  United  to  the  positive  pôle  (Fig. 
107). 

It  results  from  this  disposition  that,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  contact  betvveen  the  skeleton  and  the 
interior  of  the  mould,  the  electric  fiuid  finds  sufficient 
passage  through  the  several  slender  iron  wires  which 


Fig.  108. 
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connect  the  moulds  with  the  battery  ; but,  if  any 
contact  takes  place,  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
rushes  to  that  point,  and,  being  too  abundant  for  the 
small  section  of  the  iron  wire,  it  heats  and  burns  it 
out  rapidly.  The  galvanoplastie  work  is  thus  instan- 
taneously  stopped  for  this  mould,  and  continues  for 
the  others.  Moreover,  the  broken  wire  shows  the 
operator  where  the  defect  is. 

The  iron  wire  should  be  very  short,  in  order  to 
burn  rapidly.  One  or  two  centimètres  are  sufficient. 

Lastly,  it  is  easily  understood  that,  in  closed  moulds 
and  with  an  insoluble  platinum  anode,  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  will  be  rapidly  transformed  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
allowing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mould  (under  the 
feet  for  instance),  room  for  two  holes,  through  which 
and  the  opening  at  the  head,  left  for  the  passage  of 
the  electrode,  a free  circulation  of  the  liquor  in  the 
bath  may  take  place  (Fig.  108). 

AVhen  the  operation  is  completed,  the  gutta-percha 
mould  is  removed,  and  the  skeleton  anode  pulled  out 
by  force.  AVe  hâve  still  to  close  three  holes  in  the 
statue,  and  to  file  off  the  seams  left  at  the  jonction 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  mould,  in  order  to  hâve  a 
perfectly  accurate  copy  of  the  model. 
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CHAPTER  LYI. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

Length  of  the  Operation. 

Tiiere  are  no  précisé  rules  for  determining  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  a galvanoplastie  deposit. 
It  dépends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  desired  deposit, 
the  intensity  of  the  carrent,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
more  or  less  irregular  shape  of  the  object.  The  arti- 
cle may  be  removed  from  the  bath  when  the  thin 
copper  deposit  has  spread  ail  over  the  monld  ; but  in 
this  case,  the  pellicle  is  not  sufficiently  firm,  and  is 
often  perforated  with  many  holes.  iNevertheless,  a 
quantity  of  these  thin  and  defective  deposits  are  to  be 
met  in  the  trade,  and  an  appearance  of  firmness  is 
given  them  hy  tinning  the  hack  side,  and  filling  it 
with  tin  or  some  solder.  These  strengthened  objects 
are  sometimes  put  again  into  the  galvanoplastie  bath, 
in  order  to  cover  the  solder  with  a light  layer  of  cop- 
per, and  make  it  appear  as  though  the  thickness  of  the 
deposit  were  considérable,  whereas  the  firmness  is 
simply  due  to  the  solder  added. 

It  is  by  analogous  processes  that  are  manufactured 
the  multitude  of  ornamented  plates  for  portemon- 
naies  or  cigar  cases,  which  hâve  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  présent  discrédit  of  sucli  galvanoplastie 
products.  Itis  to  behoped  that,  in  the  future,  manu- 
facturers  will  be  more  intelligent  and  careful,  and 
will  not  begrudge  a little  more  copper.  It  will  be 
time  to  strengthen  the  deposit  with  solder  when  it 
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shall  hâve  no  holes,  and  a sufficient  thickness.  Such 
is  the  rule  of  those  who  endeavor  to  sell  durable  arti- 
cles.. 

The  firm  of  Ch.  Christofle  & Co.  possesses  a patent 
for  filling  with  copper  solder  (coppef  and  zinc)  gal- 
vanoplastie reproductions.  By  this  process,  they  are 
enabled  to  furnish  to  the  trade  a qnantity  of  perfectly 
finished  and  durable  articles  for  furniture  and  cabinet 
maker’s  use.  Similar  objects  were  previously  made 
of  melted  bronze  or  brass,  which  required  trimming, 
chasing,  rose  turning,  etc.,  before  being  ready  for  use. 

For  filling  galvanoplastie  reproductions  with  brass 
solder,  their  exterior  is  first  covered  with  clay, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  Spanish  white  mixed  with  char- 
coal  dust,  and  the  whole  is  perfectly  dried  in  a stove- 
room.  This  coat  is  intended  for  preventing  the  cop- 
per deposit  from  losing  its  shape  and  being  oxidized 
by  the  action  of  a high  température.  The  interior 
of  the  article  is  then  filled  with  the  softest  brass 
solder  to  be  found,  and  with  powdered  borax,  which 
are  melted  by  a gas  or  turpentine  blowpipe.  Ail  the 
hollow  parts  are  soon  filled  with  the  solder,  which 
imparts  to  them  at  least  as  much  firmness  and  dura- 
bility  as  is  to  be  found  in  cast  articles. 


CHAPTER  LYXI. 

REMOVING  TIIE  MOULD — FINISniNG  UP  THE 

ARTICLES. 

Memoving  tlie  Mould. 

This  operation  consists  in  separating  the  galvano- 
plastie deposit  from  the  substance  of  the  mould,  and 
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it  is  évident  tliat  there  will  be  nearly  as  many  methods 
as  there  are  substances  employed. 

AVith  a metallic  mould  the  operation  is  very  simple, 
and  it  is  sufEcient,  after  having  removed  the  useless 
portions  of  the  deposits  with  a file,  a saw,  or  other- 
wise,  to  pass  a card  or  a blade  of  horn  or  ivory  be- 
tween  the  model  and  the  deposit  for  obtaining  their 
séparation  without  injury. 

The  operation  is  about  the  same  with  moulds  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain,  marble,  glass,  or  wood  ; 
but  it  is  very  dilficult  to  save  a plaster  mould  whicli 
lias  been  in  the  bath,  and  which  is  nearly  always 
sacrifieed  and  separated  into  fragments. 

Moulds  of  wax,  stearin,  fusible  métal,  gelatin,  or 
gutta  percha  are  heated  in  boiling  water  or  otherwise, 
and,  therefore,  their  séparation  présents  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

Finisking  up  the  Articles. 

The  articles  separated  from  the  moulds  are  gene- 
rally  spotted  with  plumbago,  grease,  or  other  still 
adhering  substances  from  the  moulds.  It  is  usual 
to  heat  them,  so  as  to  burn  out  the  impurities,  and  to 
cleanse  them  by  a more  or  less  protracted  immersion 
in  a pickle  of  dilutcd  sulphuric  acid.  The  heating 
présents  the  advantagc  of  rendering  the  copper  de- 
posit softer  and  more  malléable;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  resuit  in  injury  to  the  minute  details  and  the 
fineness  of  the  copy.  Therefore,  for  délicate  repro- 
ductions, it  will  be  préférable  to  clcan  with  alcohol, 
turpentine,  gasoline,  or  benzol  e,  and  to  ru  b the  surface 
with  quite  a stifï  brush.  AVe  may  finish  with  a paste 
of  Spanish  white  (levigated  chalk)  in  water,  which 
is  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  object  before  it  is  wiped 
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out.  In  this  case,  should  any  Spanish  white  still 
remain  in  the  hollows,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
liolding  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  does  not  corrode  the  copper.  The  operation 
is  completed  by  rinsing  in  fresh  water,  and  drying  in 
sawdust  or  otherwise. 

When  it  is  desired  to  anneal  the  articles  withont 
injury  to  their  surface,  we  may  plunge  them  into 
boiling  colza,  or  linseed  oil,  or  simply  grease,  which 
will  bear  a heat  sufficient  for  annealing,  and  will, 
from  their  nature  itself,  prevent  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  air.  This  annealing  in  fatty  substances  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  highly 
undercut  moulds  of  gutta  percha,  which  may  hâve 
left  part  of  their  substance  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  galvanoplastie  copy.  The  gutta  percha  is  first 
softened,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  fatty  material. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

GALVANOPLASTIC  OPERATIONS  WITH  GOLD  OR  SIL- 
VER — GALVANOPLASTIC  13ATIIS  EOR  SILVER  AND 
GOLD. 

Galvn  n op  la  s tic  Operations  with  Gold  or  Silver. 

We  hâve  said  that  is  was  possible  to  obtain  gal- 
vanoplastie deposits  of  gold  or  silver  ; but  the  pro- 
cesses, known  at  the  présent  time,  are  more  difficult 
and  less  effective  than  those  for  copper.  Indeed,  the 
Lutter  métal  is  obtained  by  the  réduction  of  simple 
salts,  i.  e.,  compounds  of  one  acid  and  one  base; 
whereas  the  galvanoplastie  operations  with  gold  or 
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silver  require  baths  of  double  salts,  such  as  the  double 
cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  the  double  cyanide 
of  silver  and  potassium.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is 
very  soluble  and  easily  reduced;  on  the  contrary,  the 
sulphate  of  silver  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
The  sulphate  of  gold  exists  only  hypothetically.  As 
for  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  chloride  of  gold, 
which  are  the  most  soluble  salts  of  these  metals,  they 
bave  been  tried  without  success. 

A very  great  disadvantage  with  the  galvanoplastie 
baths  of  gold  or  silver  is  thcir  alkaline  State,  which 
prb  vents  the  use  of  a great  many  substances,  espe- 
cially  the  fatty  ones,  for  the  préparation  of  the  moulds. 
Moreover,  these  liquors  possess  a less  conducting 
power  for  electricity,  and  require  a better  metalliza- 
tion  thau  that  with  plumbago.  We  cannot  even  use 
the  reduced  metals  from  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  chloride  of  gold,  because  they  are  iinmediately 
dissol  ved.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  somewhat  deeply 
wrought  moulds,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  the  difficulty 
in  this  manner:  After  having  deposited  by  the  ordi- 
nary  process  a thin  pcllicle  of  copper,  the  whole  is 
plunged  into  the  silver  bath,  which  then  works  very 
well.  After  the  séparation  of  the  copy  from  the 
mould,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  in  a solution  of  ammonia 
or  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which,  after  a certain 
lengtli  of  time,  dissolves  the  pcllicle  of  copper,  and 
leaves  the  silver  deposit  alone. 

We  readily  understand  how  imperfect  such  a re- 
production must  be,  silice  thcrc  lias  been,  between 
the  mould  and  the  precious  métal,  an  intermediary 
layer  of  copper  of  unequal  thickness.  This  is,  how- 
ever,  the  only  process  we  know  of,  wlien  we  operate 
upon  non-conducting  and  undercut  moulds.  On  the 
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other  hand,  when  tlie  surfaces  are  eyen,  or  but  slightly 
in  relief,  we  may  einploy  moulds  of  lead,  tin,  or  fusi- 
ble métal,  upon  winch  silver  or  gold  will  deposit  well 
and  without  adhérence.  We  prefer  lead  to  the  other 
metals,  especially  when  the  mould  may  be  obtained 
by  pressure. 

Here  is  a process  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  em- 
plo}r  non-conducting  moulds  for  galvanoplastie  ope- 
rations with  gold  or  silver:  The  pattern  is  covered 

with  a foil  of  lead  very  thin  and  larger  than  the  ob- 
ject,  then  the  gutta  percha  is  applied  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  pressed,  as  has  been  explained  before.  The 
lead  foil,  without  being  torn,  follows  ail  the  details  of 
the  pattern,  and  may  be  separated  afterwards  with 
the  gutta  percha  which  it  has  inetallized.  Instead  of  * 
lead,  we  may  employ  silver  or  gold  foils,  which  are 
so  thin  that  the  seams  disappear  by  simple  pressure. 

I recommend  this  method,  which  is  very  simple  and 
easy,  to  those  amateurs-  desirous  of  obtaining  good 
deposits  of  silver  or  gold. 

A somewhat  thick  sheet  of  very  pure  lead  may  be 
employed  for  taking  moulds  of  engravings  upon  cop- 
per  or  steel.  The  lead  and  the  engraved  plate  are 
passed  between  roi lers,  or  simply  pressed  under  a 
screw  press. 

Galvanoplastie  Bathsfor  Silver  and  Gold. 

The  bath  for  galvanoplastie  operations  with  silver 
is  composed  of — 

Distilled  water 1 litre 

Cyanide  of  potassium 200  grammes 

Nitrate  of  silver,  fused  ,.  . . .75 

A more  economical  solution  is  obtained  by  using 
half  of  the  quantîtiesof  cyanide  and  nitrate  ot  silver, 
for  the  same  jiroportion  of  water. 
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The  gold  galvanoplastie  batli  is  raade  of- — 

Pistilled  water 1 litre 

Cyanide  of  potassium 150  grammes 

Neutral  chloride  of  gold*  ....  50  “ 

These  baths  generally  work  with  separate  batteries, 
and  with  anodes  of  the  métal  used  in  the  solution. 
Xevertheless,  the  porous  cells  and  zincs  may  be  put 
into  the  bath  itself,  provided  that  the  exciting  liquor 
be  a more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  of  common  sait,  but  we  do  not  like  this 
latter  substance.  The  zincs  must  not  be  amalga- 
mated,  nnless  in  separate  batteries. 

Green  gold  is  obtained  by  mixing  ten  parts  of  gold 
bath  with  one  of  si  1 ver  bath,  or,  what  is  préférable, 
by  employing  for  a certain  length  of  time  a si  1 ver 
anode  in  the  gold  solution. 

The  galvanoplastie  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
after  their  séparation  from  the  mould,  should  be 
heated  and  scratch-brushed  ; and  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous  to  give  them  a proper  shade  by  a short  sojourn 
in  ordinary  electro-gilding  or  silvering  baths. 


CHAPTEK  LIX. 

GALVANIC  ETCIIING THE  FUTURE. 

Gcilvamc  Etching. 

"We  hâve  said  that,  with  baths  working  by  sepa- 
rate batteries,  the  soluble  anode  or  plate  of  the  sanie 

* In  this  case,  we  mean  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  and 
not  that  of  the  métal  employed  for  its  préparation. 
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métal  as  that  in  solution  was  connected  witli  the 
positive  pôle,  and  was  dissolved  at  the  same  time  as 
the  metallic  deposit  was  effected  at  the  other  pôle. 

From  this  phenomenon  to  galvanic  etching  there 
is  only  one  step.  Indeed,  it  is  évident  that,  if 
certain  portions  of  the  anode  be  covered  with  some 
insulating  material,  the  others  will  be  dissolved  slowly 
and  more  or  less  uniformly,  and  will  form  the  hollows 
of  an  engraving,  in  which  the  reliefs  will  be  the 
covered  parts. 

Galvanic  etching  is  obtained  by  several  methods, 
which  ditfer  but  little  one  from  another. 

The  most  simple  process  consists  in  covering  en- 
tirely  a copper  plate,  for  instance,  with  an  insulating 
varnisli,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  bath,  and 
then  in  tracing  the  drawing  with  a graver,  which 
should  penetrate  tlirough  the  coat  of  varnish,  and  ex- 
pose the  copper.  By  üsing  this  plate  as  the  soluble 
anode  of  a bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  suspending 
another  copper  plate  at  the  négative  pôle,  the  latter 
will  receive  the  deposit,  whereas  the  former  becomes 
hollow  at  the  places  uncovered  by  the  graver.  The  en- 
graving produced  will  need  only  a slightfinishing  up. 

Instead  of  using  wax,  varnish,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance as  an  insulating  material,  we  may  employ  a 
metallic  film,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  bath. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  copper  plate 
has  been  strongly  gilt  with  the  aid  of  the  battery,  and 
that  with  a graver  we  trace  a drawing  deep  enough 
to  uncover  the  copper,  this  plate,  being  submitted  to 
the  same  electric  conditions  as  above,  will  be  corroded 
where  the  graver  has  passed,  while  the  gilt  portions 
will  remain  entirely  unacted  upon,  since  the  acid  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  does  not  dissolve  gold. 
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It  is  cqually  easy  to  produce  a drawing  in  relief 
instead  of  a countersunk  one,  by  making  tlie  draw- 
ing with  some  insulating  material  like  varnish  or  a 
lithographie  pencil.  The  uncovered  portions  around 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  will  become  hollow,  and  the 
image  will  be  in  relief.  We  may  also  make  the  draw- 
ing with  the  lithographie  pencil  or  some  varnish,  and 
gild  strongly  the  uncovered  parts  ; then  if  the  varnish 
or  the  grease  of  the  pencil  is  removed,  the  etching 
willfollow  these  lines,  which  will  become  hollow. 

The  baths  employed  generally  liold  in  solution  the 
sanie  métal  as  that  to  be  engraved  ; thus,  baths  of 
sulphate  of  copper  are  used  for  etching  copper  plates, 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  for  zinc  plates,  and  gold 
or  silver  baths  for  the  corresponding  metals. 

Kevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  engrave  copper  and 
zinc  plates  with  the  aid  of  the  battery  in  baths  of 
water  simply  acidulated  with  either  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid  ; and  this  process 
seems  to  be  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 

Here  is  a process,  not  for  engraving,  but  for  sub- 
stituting  a drawing  upon  which  galvanoplastie  copies 
ready  for  printing  may  be  obtained  : Upon  a var- 

nished  plate  of  copper,  a drawing  is  traced;  this 
plate  is  dipped  into  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
binoxide  of  mercury,  and  then  set  perfectly  level. 
By  covering  it  with  metallic  mercury,  this  becomes 
fixed  upon  the  lines  traced  by  the  graver,  and  takes 
the  rnenisciis  (curved)  shape,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
lief is  the  greater  as  the  engraved  line  is  larger. 
Therefore,  ail  the  drawing  is  reproduced  in  relief  by 
the  mercury.  We  may  now  cover  the  plate  with  a 
thin  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  when  the  latter  lias 
set  (become  hard),  the  two  moulds  are  separated,  and 
24 
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the  mercury  still  adhères  to  the  copper.  The  plaster 
mould  will  be  treated  by  one  of  the  described  me- 
thods,  either  for  getting  a counter-mould  from  it,  or 
for  directly  obtaining  a galvanoplastie  deposit  after 
its  metallization. 

Here  is  another  similar  method  which  gives  a mould 
immediately  ready  for  the  bath  : The  copper  plate  is 
varnished  as  above,  and  with  the  gravi ng  tool,  the 
parts  which  will  produce  the  blacks  of  the  engraving 
are  uncovered.  A solution  of  neutral  protochloride 
of  zinc  is  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  quite  a quantity 
of  Darcet’s  métal,  fusible  at  from  80°  to  100°  (see 
page  340),  is  melted  by  means  of  an  alcohol  lamp 
moved  about  under  the  copper  plate.  The  operation 
is  facilitated  by  spreading  the  fused  métal  with  a small 
iron  rod,  ail  over  the  plate.  The  same  resuit  is  ob- 
tained  as  with  the  mercury,  except  that  the  mould 
may  be  immediately  reproduced  by  galvanoplastie 
methods. 

I hâve  never  personally  practised  galvanic  etching; 
therefore,  I hâve  simply  described  the  processes  which 
I hâve  seen  used,  and  every  one  will  choose  what  is 
best  for  bis  particular  use. 

In  order  to  complété  the  second  édition  of  this 
work,  and  to  furnish  my  readers  with  sure  processes 
passed  into  regular  practice,  I hâve  obtained  the  aid  of 
M.  Eugene  Berthoud,  director  of  the  engraving  Works, 
for  printing  rollers,  of  the  important  manufactory  of 
MM.  Gros,  Roman  and  Marozeau,  at  "Wesserling. 
With  the  disinterested  consent  of  his  employons, 
this  intelligent  worker,  always  ready  to  impart  his 
discoveries  to  the  public,  lias  addressed  to  me  the 
following  letter,  which  I transcribe  literally,  being 
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desirons  to  préserve  ail  its  sincerity  and  practical 
character  : — 


“ Wesserlino,  March  23,  1865. 

" Mr.  Roseleür  : — 

“ Yon  may  hâve  considercd  me  guilty  of  negleet 
for  not  having  answered  sooner  your  favor  of  Feb- 
ruary  25th,  but  I was  quite  unwell  when  I received 
it,  and  I beg  to  be  excused  for  the  delay.  Moreover, 
I had  to  consult,  on  this  subject  of  galvanic  etching, 
one  of  our  employers  who  Avas  then  absent,  and  as 
soon  as  I had  obtained  his  full  consent,  I went  to 
work. 

“ I hâve  first  to  thank  y ou  for  ail  the  information 
you  gave  me  in  regard  to  the  deposits  of  coppér  for 
moulds,  and  the  metallization  of  moulds.  I hâve 
simplified  the  work,  which  is  now  regular  and  cer- 
tain, although  requiring  great  care.  I hâve  suc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  in  four  days  deposits  2-1  milli- 
métrés thick,  and  the  copper  is  malléable,  with  an 
excellent  texture. 

“ If,  in  the  information  I am  trying  to  give  you  on 
galvanic  etching,  my  expressions  are  not  sufficiently 
technical,  or  do  not  well  reproduce  my  thoughts,  I 
beg  to  be  excused,  since  I hâve  never  attended  any 
lectures  on  chemistry  or  physics,  and  ail  that  I may 
say  is  the  resuit  of  my  observations  and  expérience. 
I rely  on  your  knowledge  for  correcting  ail  that 
may  be  incorrect. 

“ The  first  thought  of  galvanic  etching  came  to  me 
after  witnessing  the  danger  of  nitrous  fumes  to  which 
the  engravers  are  exposed  who  etch  with  nitric  acid. 
Moreover,  this  mode  of  operation  is  variable  and  un- 
certain,  whereas  that  by  the  battery  is  regular  and 
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sure  in  its  results,  when  the  operation  is  conducted 
with  intelligence. 

‘‘The  primitive idea  ofgalvanic  etching  came  from 
inverting  the  pôles,  when,  the  plate  or  object  to  be 
engraved  being  substituted  for  the  anode,  it  became 
dissolved  under  the  influence  of  the  current  at  those 
parts  unprotected  by  the  varnish.  It  seemed  but 
natural  to  suspend  opposite  the  object  to  be  engraved 
a catode  of  the  same  volume,  surface,  and  métal.  The 
first  trials  made  and  based  on  this  supposition 
sliowed  me  that  I wras  entirely  mistaken  ; there  was 
an  exaggerated  production  of  hydrogen  at  the  pôle 
zinc  or  catode,  and  the  etching  was  irregular.  I was 
induced  by  these  failures  to  employ  only  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  silice  tlien  my 
operations  hâve  been  certain  and  regular.  I after- 
Avards  ascertained  that  a similar  opinion  was  set  forth 
in  the  Manuel  de  Galvanoplastie,  by  MM.  Smee,  Ja- 
cobi,  and  de  Yali  court.  • 

“ I am  now  going  to  explain  rapidly  my  mode  of 
operation,  wliich  I hâve  rendered  as  simple  as  I could, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  manipulation. 

“ The  amount  of  electricity  which,  after  three  years 
of  experiment,  I found  most  sui table  is  obtained  from 
two  Daniell’s  éléments.  Tliey  bave  been  modified 
in  different  Avays,  but  the  sliape  which  I prefer  is  that 
with  balloon  (represented  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work).  My  exciting  liquor  is  a solution  of  common 
sait,  and,  instead  of  a simple  copper  ribbon  in  thé 
porous  cell,  I employ  a cylinder  of  sheet  copper  per- 
forated  with  many  holes  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

“The  conducting  wires  are  one  métré  long,  and 
one-half  millimétré  in  diameter.  Their  métal  is  iron 
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for  etching  iron  and  steel,  and  copper  or  brass  for 
articles  of  copper,  brass,  or  zinc. 

“ For  iron,  steel,  and  copper  and  its  alloys,  the  batli 
is  water  mixed  with  nitric  acid  until  the  spécifie 
gravity  is  3°  Baumé.  AVe  sliould  not  get  beyond 
tliis,  because  it  is  sufficient  that  the  bath  conducts 
electricity  well,  for  working  under  good  conditions. 
AYhen  the  plate  or  the  object  to  be  etched  has  bcen 
graved  with  a tool  or  the  diamond,  it  is  fastened  in  a 
kind  of  stirrup,  with  which  it  is  suspended  in  the 
bath.  The  conducting  wire  from  the  pôle  copper  is 
eonnected  with  tliis  stirrup. 

“ AVhen  everything  has  been  arranged  in  the  above 
indicated  manner,  the  object  to  be  engraved  and  the 
end  of  the  connecting  wire  from  the  pôle  zinc  are 
immersed  at  the  same  time  in  the  bath.  If  the  ope- 
ration is  wTell  conducted,  hydrogen  will  immediately 
escape  at  the  end  of  the  pôle  zinc,  which  sliould  dip 
from  two  to  three  centimètres,  and  no  more.  If  the 
escape  of  hydrogen  does  not  take  place,  the  two  con- 
ducting wires  sliould  be  rubbed  one  against  the  other 
until  hydrogen  bubbles  appear,  which  is  the  indica- 
tion of  good  working. 

“ For  the  past  three  years  we  liave  practised  gal- 
vanic  etching  in  our  works,  we  hâve  operated  with 
equal  success  upon  steel  cylinders  weighing  from 
eighty  grammes  up  to  eight  and  ten  kilogrammes, 
and  the  battery  and  conducting  wires  were  the  same 
as  those  already  mentioned. 

“ The  length  of  the  operation  varies  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of  engraving,  and 
especially  the  variable  fineness  of  the  details.  It  is 
possible,  as  when  etching  by  aqua  fortis,  to  varnish 
the  parts  which  are  sufficiently  corroded. 
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“ The  Daniell’s  battery,  and  the  nitric  acid  bath  at 
3°  Baume,  -yvhich  I employ,  produce  such  trifling 
fumes  that  llie  etching  may  be  performed  in  the 
office  of  tlie  draughtsmen.  It  is  a great  advantage 
for  the  artist,  who  can  superintend  the  operation 
without  loss  of  time. 

“ Wlien  the  etching  goes  on  regularly,  the  furrow 
produced  is  neat,  deep  and  without  fraying,  whicli  is 
not  always  the  case  with  the  ordinary  etching  by 
acids,  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  régulai*  even 
upon  the  largest  rollers  presenting  a great  surface. 

“ I believe  that  I can  give  you  a useful  reeipe  for 
amateurs  in  the  galvanoplastie  art,  who  become  more 
numerous  every  day  ; and  I think  that  it  will  not  be 
ont  of  place  in  your  new  édition.  I mean  a mastic 
for  rendering  impervious  the  decomposing  troughs  ; 
those  of  gutta  percha  being  always  expensive,  espe- 
cially  for  persons  of  limited  means.  By  means  of  the 
mastic  which  we  hâve  employed  for  from  six  to  eiglit 
years,  a well  joined  and  screwed  (or  bolted)  oak 
trough  will  certainly  last  from  tw*elve  to  fifteen  years. 
This  mastic  is  composed  of: — 

Burgundy  pitcli 1500  grammes 

Gutta  percha  (old  and  eut  intosmall  pièces)  250  “ 

Pumice-stone  (finely  powdered)  . . . Î50 

“ Melt  the  gutta  and  mix  it  (by  kneading)  with  the 
pumice-stone,  then  add  the  Burgundy  pitch. 

“When  these  three  substances  are  thoroughly  mixed 
and  in  the  liquid  state,  several  coats  of  the  compound 
are  spread  over  the  inside  of  the  trough.  The  angles 
and  corners  receive  a greater  proportion  of  material, 
which  is  run  in  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle.  These 
varions  coats  are  coarse  and  irregular;  but  an  even 
surface  is  obtained  by  a heated  sad  iron,  or  a solder- 
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ing  iron  for  the  angles.  The  heat  causes  the  péné- 
tration of  the  wood  by  the  mastic,  and  the  adhérence 
is  increased.  The  exterior  of  the  trough  and  the  iron 
parts  are  varnished,  either  with  a fat  varnish  or  the 
residuum  of  soine  turpentine  varnish.  It  is  évident 
that  a trough  tlius  prepared  will  resist  the  galvano- 
plastie baths  at  28°  Baume,  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  even  pure  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  provided  that  neither  of  these  latter 
remain  long  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  mastic 
will  not  stand  the  cyanides. 

“ In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  mastic  by 
amateurs,  could  you  not  préparé  it  in  the  form  of 
cakes  or  lumps,  which  will  sirnply  require  melting 
and  spreading?  It  would  be  a new  article  for  your 
catalogue,  and  a useful  one,  since  ail  the  component 
parts  are  cheap.  The  gutta  percha  employed  by  us 
cornes  from  old  macliinery  belts. 

“Here  are,  my  dear  sir,  many  details  which  will 
seem  useless  to  you  ; but  I consider  the  galvanic  etch- 
ing  as  a philanthropie  progress,  since  it  will  preserve 
the  health  of  many  heads  of  families  whose  lungs 
would  be  ruined  bynitrous  vapors.  As  an  exhibit,  I 
send  you  a sample  of  galvanic  etching,  obtained  in 
half  an  hour  and  with  an  old  varnish. 

“ And  receive,  dear  sir,  my  sincere  salutations, 

EUGENE  BERTHOUD.” 

After  reading  this  letter,  summing  up  in  a clear 
and  sincere  manner  one  of  the  most  interesting  appli- 
cations of  this  science  to  the  arts,  every  one  will  be 
convinced  that  the  writer  should  not  be  so  modest, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  proud  of  having  been 
his  own  teacher. 
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The  Future. 

On  the  eve  of  finishing  our  hydroplastic  manipula- 
tions, let  us  say  tliat  the  galvanoplastie  art  is  open 
to  an  infinité  number  of  applications  which  the 
artist  will  discover  rather  than  be  told  of.  Thus,  by 
cutting  an  open  pattern  upon  a sheet  of  copper, 
spreading  it  even  upon  another  metallic  plate,  and 
dipping  the  whole  into  a bath  of  silver  or  gold,  the 
empty  spaces  will  be  filled  with  the  new  metals,  and 
the  whole  will  form  a kind  of  mosaic  work  which  may 
be  very  rich  and  variegated.  It  is  by  an  analogous 
process  that,  after  having  fastened  by  a thin  coat 
of  varnish  precious  stones  or  other  objects  upon  a 
metallic  plate,  and  the  whole  being  steeped  in  the 
bath  after  metallization,  it  will  be  possible  to  set  arti- 
ficially  different  parts  of  an  artistic  production.  A 
pattern  may  be  liollowed  out  with  a graver  from  a 
plate  of  ivory  or  mother  of  pearl,  and  the  whole  me- 
tallized  and  immersed  in  the  galvanoplastie  bath. 
After  the  ivhole  surface  lias,  become  covered  with  the 
metallic  deposit,  it  is  sufficient  to  grind  and  polish  it 
until  the  reliefs  of  ivory  or  mother  of  pearl  reappear, 
and  the  métal  will  form  the  incrustations.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  that  tliere  is  scarcely  any  industry  in  which 
the  galvanoplastie  art  will  not  be  found  serviceable. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

BRONZING — BRONZE  FOR  MEDALS — ANOTIIER  RECIPE 
— BRONZE  FOR  ZINC — GREEN  OR  ANTIQUE  BRONZE 
— BLACK  BRONZE — BRONZE  POWDERS  OR  BRON- 
ZINES. 

Bronzing. 

This  operation  is  intended  to  give  to  new  metallic 
objects  the  appearance  of  old  ones,  by  imitating  as  far 
as  practicable,  whether  by  simple  coats  mechanically 
applied,  or  by  Chemical  reactions,  the  characteristic 
appearance  imparted  by  âge  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences to  the  metals  or  metallic  compounds,  and  espe- 
cially  to  copper  and  its  alloys.  According  to  the 
composition  of  the  métal,  and  also  according  to  cir- 
cum stances,  the  oxidization  results  in  a great  variety 
of  colors,  tones,  and  sliades,  which  the  operator  tries 
his  best  to  imitate.  We  shall  not  give  a complété 
description  of  the  art  of  bronzing,  since  there  are 
spécial  treatises  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  profit- 
ably  consulted  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a great 
variety  of  colors  and  shades  ; but  we  shall  mention 
two  or  three  processes  which  will  be  easily  applied 
by  galvanoplastie  operators  to  the  varions  articles  of 
tlieir  manufacture,  and  especially  to  medals. 

Bronze  for  Medals . 

The  most  simple  is  obtained  by  applying  with  a 
brush  upon  the  cleansed  object  a tliin  paste  made  of 
water  with  equal  parts  of  plumbago  and  sanguine 
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(peroxide  of  iron  with  a certain  proportion  of  clay). 
The  whole  is  heated,  and  when  the  object  is  entirely 
cold,  it  is  brushed  in  every  direction  and  for  a long 
time  with  a middling  stiff  brush,  whieh  is  frequently 
passed  upon  a block  of  yellow  wax,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  mixture  of  plumbago  and  sanguine.  This 
process,  whieh  is  very  similar  to  that  used  at  the 
mint  of  Paris,  gives  a very  bright  and  red  bronze, 
suitable  for  medals  kept  in  a show  case. 

This  bronze  may  also  be  produced  by  plunging  the 
article  into  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  perchloride 
and  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  heating  until 
tliese  salts  are  entirely  dry.  The  rubbing  is  then  made 
with  the  waxed  brush,  as  lias  just  been  explained. 

Another  Becipe. 

Cleansc  the  article,  and  cover  it  with  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  whicli  is  allowed  to  dry  entirely  ; 
then  brush  with  sanguine  and  plumbago,  and  after- 
wards with  the  waxed  brush. 

If  we  beat  gently  the  piece  impregnated  with  liydro- 
sulpliate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a black  bronze  called 
smoky  bronze , wliich,  being  uncovered  (lightened)  at 
certain  places,  produces  a good  effect.  This  last 
bronzing  is  used  for  many  teakettles,  and  is  greatly 
improved  by  burnishing.  Original ly  it  was  obtained 
(and  from  tlience  it  dérivés  its  name)  by  heating  the 
copper  articles  upon  a lighted  bundle  of  wet  straw 
or  hay,  and  it  was  necessary  to  burnisli  the  surface 
in  order  to  make  the  oxide  penetrate  the  métal. 

Bronze  for  Zinc. 

The  zinc  whieh  is  to  be  bronzed  must  rcceive  an 
electro-deposit  of  brass,  whieh  is  then  dipped  into 
a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  it  we  desire  a 
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red  tinge.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is  wettcd  with  a rag 
dipped  into  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  or  a solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur  (polysulphide  of  potassium),  or 
protochloride  of  copper  dissolved  in hydrochloric  acid. 
After  another  drying,  tlie  surface  is  brushcd  over 
with  a mixture  of  sanguine  and  plurnbago,  or  carbo- 
nate of  iron  and  plurnbago,  according  to  the  tone 
desired.  The  brush  may  be  slightly  wetted  with  es- 
sence of  turpentine,  which  aids  the  adhesion  of  the 
powders.  The  raised  parts  are  set  off  (strongly 
rubbed),  in  order  to  uncover  the  brass,  and  make  it 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  used  up  by  friction.  The 
object  may  afterwards  receive  a coat  of  colorless 
varnisli. 


Green  or  Antique  Bronze. 

Dissolve  in  100  grammes  of  aceticacid  No  8,  or  in 
200  grammes  of  ordinary  strong  vinegar,  30  grammes 
of  carbonate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  10 
grammes  eacli  of  common  sait,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
acetate  of  copper,  and  add  sonie  water.  "Wlien  an  in- 
timate  mixture  lias  been  obtained,  smear  with  it  the 
copper  object,  and  let  it  dry  at  the  ordinary  tempéra- 
ture for  twenty-four  or  forty-eiglit  hours.  After  that 
time,  the  object  is  entirely  covered  with  verdigris, 
which  présents  various  tinges.  Then  brush  the  whole, 
and  especially  the  reliefs,  with  the  waxed  brush.  If 
necessary,  the  most  raised  parts  are  set  off  with  san- 
guine, or  chrome  yellow,  or  other  suitable  colors. 
Light  touches  with  ammonia  give  a blue  fluide  to  the 
green  portions,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  deepens  the 
color  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is  laid. 

Ail  kinds  of  bronze  liquors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
trade,  and  thcy  bear  the  name  of  acid  bronzes  or  water 
bronzes.  They  are  applied  with  a brush. 
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Black  Bronze. 

The  oxidized  silver,  and  the  deep  black  with  am- 
monia  and  blue  ashes,  whicli  we  hâve  described  in 
Chapter  XL.,  furnish  a fine  black  bronze  much  in 
favor  ol  late  years.  A steel  bronze  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained  by  wetting  the  copper  articles  with  a diluted 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  slightly  heating. 
This  bronze  will  sometimes  scale  off  by  friction.  It 
is  also  obtained  b}r  plunging  the  cleansed  copper  into 
a weak  and  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony, 
(butter  of  antimony)  in  hydrochloric  acid.  But  it 
happens  sometimes  that  the  coloration  is  violet  in- 
stead  of  black. 

Bronze  Powclers  or  Bronzines. 

We  also  find  in  the  trade  bronze  powders  made  of 
impalpable  brass,  and  which  présent  the  most  varied 
sliades,  according  to  tlie  degree  of  oxidization  of  the 
brass  heated  in  contact  with  the  air. 

These  bronze  powders  or  bronzines  are  applied  upon 
metals  to  imitate  bronze,  and  also  upon  articles  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  ceramic  wares. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  entirely  mechanical.  After 
the  object  lias  been  more  or  less  cleaned,  it  reçoives  a 
thin  coat  of  fatty  drying  varnish,  which  is  alloived  to 
become  nearly  dry.  The  bronze  powder  is  then  laid 
upon  it  with  a badger  brush  or  otherwise,  and  adhères 
strongly.  After  drying,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
coat  of  transparent  and  colorless  varnish.  This  pro- 
cess  evidently  fills  up  the  details,  and  is  suited  only 
to  large  pièces  which  are  imperfectly  finislied,  such  as 
cast-iron  dogs  for  fireplaces,  show-cases,  coinmon 
lamps,  plaster  statues,  &c.  It  vvill  not  do  for  galvano- 
plastie reproductions,  which  are  intended  to  respect 
the  smallcst  details. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

CHEMICAL  SINON  YM  Y. 

As  this  book  is  intended  especially  for  artists,  ope- 
rators,  and  amateurs,  the  majority  of  whom  are  not 
conversant  with  the  Chemical  vocabnlary,  we  believe 
that  we  cannot  begin  this  third  part  better  than  with 
a table  of  the  principal  Chemicals  used  in  galvano- 
plastie and  electroplating  operations.  In  this  man- 
ner,  many  beginners  will  be  saved  the  expense  of 
buying  substances  which  they  already  possess,  and 
which  in  the  book  or  the  formula  bear  different  liâmes* 

Chemical  Synonymy . 

NEW  NAMES.  OLD  NAMES. 

Acetate  of  copper Refined  verdet, — crystals  of  Tenus. 

Acetate  of  copper  (basic)  ....  Artificial  verdigris. 

Acetate  of  lead Sugar  of  lead, — Saturn’s  sait. 

Acetate  of  lead  (basic)  - . . . . Extract  of  Saturn. 

Acetic  acid Yinegar,  when  very  diluted, — pyro- 

ligneous  acid,  when  extracted  from 
wood, — radical  vinegar,  when  dis- 
tilled  from  acetate  of  copper, — 
glacial  acetic  acid,  when  it  congeals 
at  a few  degrees  above  0°  G. 


Arsenious  acid White  arsenic, — arsenic, — rat  bane. 

Hyponitric  acid Nitrous  acid  or  gas, — nitrous  vapors. 

Nitric  acid Spirit  of  nitre, — azotic  acid, — atpia 

fortis. 
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NEW  NAMES. 

Boracic  acid 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Ilydrocliloric  acid 

Cbloronitric  acid 

Gallic  acid 

Oxalic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Hydrofluoric  acid 

Pyrophosphoric  acid 

Silicic  acid 

Stannic  acid 

Stearic  acid 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Tan  aie  acid . 

Tartaric  acid 

Alcohol 

Alloy  of  silver  and  copper  . . . . 

Alloy  of  lead.  bismuth,  and  tin  . . 

Alloy  of  copper  and  tin 

Alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  . . . . 
Alloy  of  tin  and  lead 

Alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  . . 

Amalgams 

Antimony 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Nitrate  of  bismuth 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth 

Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  . . 
Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  . . 

Nitrate  of  copper 


OLD  NAMES. 

Boric  acid, — sédative  sait  of  Hom- 
berg. 

Cyanhydric  acid, — prussic  acid. 

Chlorhydrie  acid, — muriatic  acid, — 
spirit  of  sait. 

Aqua  regia. 

Gall-nuts’  mildew. 

Sorrel’s  acid. 

Glass  of  phosphorus,  when  in  the 
solid  vitreous  state. 

Fluorhydric  acid, — phtorhydric  acid, 
— fluoric  acid. 

Paraphosphoric  acid. 

Silicia, — quartz, — flint, — silex, — ox- 
ide of  silicium. 

Binoxide  of  tin, — metastannic  acid. 

Stearin. 

Sulphydric  acid, — sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen  gas. 

Sulphurous  gas, — spirit  of  sulphur. 

Oil  of  vitriol. 

Tannin. 

Tartric  acid, — acid  of  tartar. 

Spirit  of  wine,  of  beet  roots,  of  whis- 
key,  etc.  etc. 

Monetary  alloy, — silver  solder. 

Fusible  alloy, — Darcet’s  alloy. 

Bronze, — bell  métal. 

Brass, — yellow  copper. 

Plumber’s  solder, — soft  solder, — tin 
solder, — lead  solder. 

German  silver, ---argentan,  — maille- 
chort  or  melchior. 

Alloys  of  one  or  several  metals  with 
mercury. 

Regulus, — stibium. 

Lunar  caustic,  — lapis  infernalis, — 
sait  of  Diana. 

Azotate  of  bismuth. 

Face  powder, — flowers  of  bismuth. 

Proto  or  subnitrate  of  mercury. 

Binitrate  of  mercury, — acid  nitrate 
of  mercury, — gas  of  gilders. 

Azotate  of  copper. 
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NEW  NAMES.  O LD  NAME8. 

Nitride  of  hydrogen Ammonia, — volatile  alkuli, — harts- 

horn. 

Nitride  of  gold Aminoniuret  of  gold, — gold  ammo- 

nium, — fulminating  gold,  — term- 
oxyde  of  gold. 

Biborate  of  soda Borax, — borate  of  soda, — tinckal. 

Caoutchouc India  rubber, — gum  elastic. 

Carbonate  of  potassa Subcarbonate  of  potassa, — potash, — 

potash  pearlash, — potash  of  Ameri- 
ca, Eussia, — sait  of  tartar, — ashes. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa Carbonate  of  potassa, — saleratus. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . . . 4 . . Subcarbonate  of  soda, — soda  ash, — 

crystals  of  soda, — soda  of  Alicante, 
or  of  Dantzic,  or  of  sea-weeds. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda Carbonate  of  soda, — Vichy  sait, — 

raising  powder. 

Carbonate  of  Lime Chalk, — marble, — limestone, — Span- 

ish  or  Meudon  White. 

Carbonate  of  baryta Ileavy  spar. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  . . . Subcarbonate  of  ammonia, — carbo- 
nate of  ammonia, — sal  volatile. 

Carbonate  of  iron Saffron  of  Mars. 

Chlorine Oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

Chloride  of  silver . . Horn  silver, — muriate  of  silver, — hy- 

drochlorate of  silver. 

Protochloride  of  antimony  ....  Butter  of  antimony. 

Protochloride  of  tin Tin  sait, — muriate  of  tin,— hydrochlo- 

rate of  tin. 

Protochloride  of  mercury  ....  Calomel, — sweet  sublimate, — white 

precipitate, — etc. 

Bichloride  of  mercury Corrosive  sublimate, — bimuriate  of 

mercury, — hydrochlorate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Perchloride  of  gold Chloride  of  gold, — muriate  of  gold, 

— gold  sait. 

Perchloride  of  platinum Chloride  of  platinum, — muriate  of 


platinum, — bichloride  of  platinum. 

Chloride  of  sodium Common  sait, — muriate  of  soda, — 

rock  sait,— sca  sait,— codfish  sait, 
— etc. 

Chloride  of  zinc Butter  of  zinc, — muriate  or  hydro- 

chlorate of  zinc. 

Cyanide  of  silver Hydrocyanate,cyanhydratc,or  prussi- 

ate  of  silver. 
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NEW  N AMES. 

Cyanide  of  copper 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  .... 

Cyanide  of  gold 

Cyanide  of  zinc 

Gelatin 

Benzine 

Arsenetted  hydrogen 

Phospliuretted  hydrogen 

Mercury 

Binoxalate  of  potassa 

Oxide  of  silver 

Oxide  of  copper 

Binoxide  of  tiu . . 

Oxide  of  potassium 

Protoxide  of  lead 

Sesquioxide  of  lead 

Binoxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  sodium 

Phosphate  of  lime  (tribasic)  . . . 

Biphosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  soda  ....... 

Plumbago  

Spermaceti 

Double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  po- 
tassa   

Double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  am- 

monia 

Sulphate  of  lime  . 


OLD  NAMES. 

Prussiate  or  hydrocyanate  of  copper- 

Hydrocyanate  of  potassa.  — white 
prussiate  of  potash. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash, — ferro- 
cyanate  of  potassa, — Cyanoferride 
of  potassium, — Blood’s  sait. 

Prussiate  of  gold, — hydrocyanate  of^ 
gold. 

Prussiate  of  zinc, — hydrocyanate  of 
zinc. 

Glue, — glue  of  Flanders,  Givet,  etc., 
— isinglass. 

Benzole,  gasoline,  gaseine,  etc.  etc. 

Arsenide  of  hydrogeu. 

Phosphide  of  hydrogen. 

Quicksilver, — hydrargyrum. 

Sorrel’s  sait. 

Silver  lime  or  chalk. 

Binoxide  of  copper, — copper  scales. 

Stannic  acid, — tin  putty,  when  mixed 
with  oxide  of  lead. 

Potassa, — caustic  potash, — alcohol 
potassa, — etc. 

Litharge, — massicot, — white  oxide  of 
lead,  when  hydrated. 

Ited  lead, — minium, — orange  minerai. 

Peroxide  of  lead. 

Soda, — alcohol  soda, — caustic  soda. 

Subphosphate  of  lime, — boue  earth. 
— calcined  bones. 

Acid  phosphate  of  lime, — superphos- 
phate of  lime. 

Fusible  sait, — microcosmic  sait, — ad- 
mirably  pearled  sait. 

Black  lead, — graphite. 

Whale’s  white. 

Potash  alum, — Roman  alurn, — cubic 
or  octahedric  alum. 

Alum, — ammonia  alum. 

Plaster  of  Paris, — gypsum, — alabas- 
ter, — scie  ni  te. 

Blue  coppcras, — bluc  vitriol. 


Sulphate  of  copper  . . 
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NEW  NAME8. 

Snlphate  of  iron 

Sulpliate  of  zinc 

Sulpliate  of  soda 

Sulphite  of  soda 

Sulphide  of  ammonium 

Trisulphide  of  calcium 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

t 

Quintisulphide  of  potassium  . . . 

Monosulphide  of  sodium 

Bitartrate  of  potassa 


OLD  NAMES. 

Green  copperas, — green  vitriol. 

White  copperas, — white  vitriol. 

Glauber’s  sait. 

Sulphurous  sait, — Stahl’s  sait. 

Hydrosulphide  of  ammonium,  — sul- 
phydrate  of  ammonia. 

Liver  of  sulphur  of  lime. 

Sulphuret  of  carbon, — spirit  or  liquor 
of  Lampadius. 

Polysulphide  of  potassium, — liver  of 
sulphur. 

Hydrosulphate  of  soda, — sulphuret 
of  sodium. 

Cream  tartar, — tartar, — argols,  white 
or  red. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  ART. 

From  the  preceding  list  we  shall  choose  a certain 
number  of  especially  important  substances,  which  we 
shall  describe  eompletely.  As  for  tliose  materials 
which  are  found  sufficiently  pure  in  the  trade,  we 
shall  simply  point  out  their  principal  characteristics, 
and  refer  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  information,  to 
the  numerous  and  valuable  works  on  chemistry. 

Aceiate  of  Coppei *,  neutral  (highly  poisonous). 

(Yerdet.  Crystals  of  Venus.) 

It  is  found  in  the  trade  either  in  the  form  of  dark- 
green  crystals,  or  of  a bright-green  powder — highly 
poisonous — soluble  in  water,  which  becomes  green  ; 
very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  of  a 
25 
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sky-blue  color;  forms  colorless  double  salts  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphite  of  soda;  power- 
ful  acids,  like  sulphuric  acid,  combine  with  the  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  acetic  acid  set  free  is  recognized 
by  its  smell  ; is  used  for  preparing  electro-baths  of 
copper  and  brass  ; manufactured  with  copper  corroded 
by  fermenting  grape-mash,  and  by  other  processes. 

Acetate  of  Copper , basic  (poisonous). 

(Yerdigris.) 

Powder  of  a fine  turquoise  bluish-green.  Imper- 
fectly  soluble  in  water,  and  diflîcult  to  combine  with 
the  sulpliites  and  cyanides,  unies»  it  lias  been  pre- 
viously  treated  by  ammonia.  It  is  often  used  for 
adulterating  the  sait  above  named. 

Acetate  of  Lead  (poisonous). 

(Sugar  of  lead.) 

Tliis  is  ordinarily  in  the  shape  of  masses  formed  of 
mingled  needle-like  crystals  ; white;  light,  although 
having  lead  for  its  base;  very  soluble;  savor,  sugar 
like  at  first,  and  metallic  afterwards  ; gives  by  calci- 
nation, fumes  of  vinegar  and  acetone,  and  the  residue 
is  oxide  of  lead  with  a certain  proportion  of  metallic 
lead.  Does  not  precipitate  by  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  unless  there  is  mixed  with  it  some  basic  ace- 
tate. Obtained  by  dissol ving  litharge  or  massicot 
(protoxide  of  lead)  in  an  excess  of  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid.  Its  solution  forms,  with  caustic  potassa  or 
soda,  a white  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  alkali,  and  then  constitutes  the  bath  for 
colored  rings. 
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Sub-acetate  of  Lead  (poisonous). 

(Extract  of  Saturn.) 

In  solid  masses,  or  syrupy.  Savor,  sweet  but  more 
metallic  than  the  preceding.  Heavy;  white  precipi- 
tate  by  carbonic  acid  ; obtained  by  boiling  a solution 
of  aeetate  with  an  excess  of  litharge.  Used  for  the 
same  galvanoplastie  processes.  Renders  turbid  dis- 
tilled  water  holding  carbonic  acid. 


Acetic  Acid. 

(Yinegar.  Pyroligneous  acid.) 

It  is  more  or  less  concentrated  and  pure,  according 
to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  The  most  concentrated 
crystallizes  at — 1°  C.,  and  often  remains  so  up  to  10° 
and  12°  C.  above  0. 

Wood  vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid  is  employed  in 
large  quantifies,  and  is  colorless  or  more  or  less 
yellow.  It  often  possesses  an  empyreumatic  smell, 
and  generally  marks  8°  of  the  hydrometer  for  acids. 

Wine  vinegar  is  more  or  less  colored,  and  may  be 
concentrated.  Its  smell  is  easily  distinguished. 


Fig.  109. 


Glacial  or  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  perfectly  dry  aeetate  of  soda,  or 
aeetate  of  lead,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  vapors  are  condensée!  in  a glass  receiver  (Fig. 
109)  winch  should  be  surrounded  by  ice,  sometimes 
mixed  with  common  sait. 

Arsenious  Acid  (poisonous). 

(White  arsenic.  Arsenic.  Ratbane.) 

General ly  in  the  shape  of  a white  powder,  and 
sometimes  in  vitreous-like  lumps,  which  resemble 
porcelain.  Slightly  soluble  inwater;  savor,  scarcely 
sensible  at  first,  but  bot  and  sharp  afterwards,  with 
constriction  of  the  throat.  "When  thrown  upon  in- 
candescent charcoal,  emits  abundant  fumes  which 
are  fallow-brown  at  the  base,  and  white  at  the  summit, 
and  with  a characteristic  smell  of  garlic.  Introduced 
into  Marsh’s  apparatus,  it  furnishes  arsenical  rings 
and  spots  ; is  employed  in  certain  silver  whitening 
baths,  and  also  in  the  electro-baths  for  brass. 

Nitrous  and  Hyponitric  Acids  (poisonous). 

(Nitrous  gns.  Nitrous  vapors.) 

"We  may  describe  these  two  acids  together.  They 
are  gases  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  more  or  less  deep, 
and  are  always  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  a métal. 

The  smell  is  fiat  and  nauseous  at  first,  but  soon 
suffocating  and  heavy  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchia.  It  is  dangerous  to  inhale  too  much  of 
these  gases. 

They  color  aqua  fortis  yellow,  and  also  impart  a 
greenish  tinge  to  metallic  solutions,  those  of  silver 
for  instance,  which  may  appear  as  holding  copper. 
This  coloration  disappears  by  heating,  which  it  will 
not  do  if  copper  be  présent.  They  are  abundantly 
produced  during  the  cleansing  of  copper  and  its 
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alloys  in  aqua  fortis.  A lovver  température  or  a cer- 
tain pressure  transforms  these  gases  into  two  different 
liquids:  ni  trous  acid  is  blue;  and  hyponitric  acid  is  of 
a fallow-yellow  color. 

Nitric  Acid  (poisonous). 

(Aqua  fortis.  Spirit  of  nitre.) 

It  is  found  in  the  trade  of  yarious  colors  and 
strengths,  but  rarely  chemically  pure. 

Liquid,  light  and  nauseous  smell  ; yery  acid  savor. 
The  skin  and  the  majority  of  organic  matters  become 
yellow  by  its  contact;  in  this  case,  the  use  of  alka- 
lies  causes  the  yellow  to  turn  mahogany  color  instead 
of  disappearing,  as  with  many  other  acids  ; dissolves 
many  metals,  always  with  a production  of  orange 
vapors  ; contains  one  équivalent  of  water  in  the  mono- 
hydrated  State,  and  then  is  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gun  cotton,  or  xyloïdin. 

It  is  bouglit  at  40°  Baume,  colorless  or  dark  yellow  ; 
and  at  36°  Baume,  colorless  or  more  or  less  deep 
yellow.  This  coloration  is  generally  due  to  the  pré- 
sence of  nitrous  and  hyponitric  gases,  and  is  per- 
fectly  satisfactory  for  cleansing  copper  ; but  it  often 
results  from  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  tlius 
forming  aqua  regia,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  iodine,  bro- 
mine,  or  chlorine,  and  then  the  cleansing  processes 
with  it  are  unsuccessful. 

Pure  nitric  acid  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
préparation  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  presence  of 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  will 
transform  a part  of  the  métal  into  insoluble,  or 
scarcely  soluble,  compounds. 

A pure  nitric  acid  is  obtained  : lst.  By  distilling 
in  a large  glass  retort  (see  preceding  figure)  the 
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commercial  article,  and  collecting  the  prodnct  only 
when  it  no  longer  produces  a precipitate  or  turbidity 
in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  distillate  is 
then  collected  into  a glass  receiver  and  cooled  with 
fresh  water  or  ice.  The  operation  is  terminated 
when  about  five-sixths  hâve  been  distilled,  otherwise 
the  sulphuric  acid  will  also  pass  over. 

2d.  By  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  baryta,  the  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  of  commercial  aqua  fortis,  and  then  distilling 
the  whole  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residuum  in  the 
retort  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  chloride  of 
silver,  and  the  excess  of  the  nitrates  of  these  two 
bases. 

3d.  By  distilling  in  a glass  retort  a mixture  of  100 
parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre),  with  60 
parts  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol),  and  40  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  heat  is 
gradually  raised,  and  stôpped  when,  after  having  dis- 
appeared,  the  yellow  vapors  reappear.  The  acid  thus 
obtained  is  sliglitly  yellow,  and  is  bleached,  by  heat- 
ing  it  near  the  boiling  point.  It  is  useless  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  continuai  use  of  nitric  acid  in  our  art. 

Boracic  Acid  (boric  acid). 

(Sédative  sait  of  Homberg.) 

United  with  soda,  it  constitutes  borax.  It  is  found 
in  the  condensed  steam  of  certain  small,  muddy  vol- 
canoes  of  Tuscany,  and  is  extracted  in  the  manufac- 
tories  of  M.  de  Larderelle. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  boracic  acid  of  these  la- 
goni  is  due  to  the  subterranean  décomposition  ot  the 
sulphide  of  boron  by  steam.  The  small  cratcrs  ot 
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that  country  produce  at  the  samc  time  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Boracic  acid  is  found  in  the  arts  in  the  shape  of 
scales,  mother  of  pearl  like,  and  greasy  to  the  tou  ch. 
Wlien  it  is  invitreous  masses  more  or  less  translucent, 
it  is  anhydrous,  and  lias  been  subjected  to  igneous  fu- 
sion. Dissolved  in  alcoliol,  and  the  fluid  being  ignited 
afterwards,  the  flame  is  colored  a fine  green.  It  is  also 
ohtained  in  the  form  of  scales  by  decomposing,  with 
a powerful  acid,  a concentrated  and  boiling  solution 
of  borax;  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  by  cooling. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  platinum  adhéré,  by  the  heat 
of  a muffle,  to  ceramic  wares  ; thus  causing  the  me- 
tallization  of  surfaces  which  were  not  naturally  con- 
ducting.  It  is  also  employed  for  increasing  the 
whiteness  of  silver  alloys,  and  for  the  décomposition 
of  the  subsalts  deposited  in  electro-baths  containing 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (extremely  poisonous). 

(Cyaulij'dric  or  prussic  acid.) 

It  exists  in  nature  only  in  a state  of  combination 
with  certain  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  especially 
in  their  stones  ; for  instance,  the  peach,  the  berries 
of  the  cherry  laurel,  bitter  almonds,  the  stones  of  the 
apricot,  of  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  but  still  this  opinion 
is  contested. 

It  may  be  obtained  anhydrous  ; but  in  this  state,  it 
is  useless,  and  very  difîicult  to  preserve  from  décom- 
position. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  colorless  (although  it 
is  sometimes  colored  blue  by  a small  proportion  of 
Prussian  blue,  which  does  not  change  its  properties), 
with  a bitter  taste,  and  the  characteristic  smell  of 
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bitter  almonds  or  peach-tree  flowers,  although  less 
aromatic,  more  pungent  and  deleterious. 

When  it  is  somewhat  concentrated,  it  is  decom- 
posed  by  light,  becomes  brown,  and  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  flakes.  During  this  décomposition,  it  is 
transfonned  into  cyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  lastly  into  the  brown  substance  called  azulmic 
acid. 

It  is  prepared  by  introducing  into  a large  retort 
fixed  to  a receiver,  which  is  cooled  by  ice  (Fig.  110), 

Fig.  110. 


1 kilogramme  of  the  double  cyanideof  iron  and  potas- 
sium (yellow  prussiate  of  potassa),  1 litre  of  water, 
and  1.5  kilogramme  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  and  water  should  be  mixed  beforehand  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  distillation  is  effected  in  a sand- 
bath,  and  the  condensed  liquid  is  clear  and  colorless. 
The  operation  is  stopped  when  the  substances  in  the 
retort  begin  to  swell  up,  otherwise  a certain  propor- 
tion of  blue  cyanide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  potassa 
will  pass  into  the  receiver.  We  must  avoid  inhaling 
the  vapor  produced  during  this  préparation. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing 
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ii  stream  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  througli  a 
tall  glass  vessel  (Fig.  111)  holding  water  and  cya- 
nide  of  mercury.  The  latter  compoundis  transformed 
into  the  insoluble  sulphide  of  mercury,  whereas  the 


hydrocyanic  acid  remains  in  solution.  After  filtering, 
the  liquor  is  gently  heated  in  order  to  expel  the  re- 
maining  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  more  volatile 
than  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  method  is  not  so  simple 
as  the  preceding  one,  and  for  gilding  is  open  to  the 
inconvenience  of  often  having  the  acid  contaminated 
with  nndecomposed  cyanide  of  mercury  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  sold  in  the  trade  under  the  dé- 
nominations of  acid  one-fourth:  one-eighth,  or  one-six- 
teenth , according  to  the  ratio  of  the  water  Avith  the 
real  acid.  We  generally  use  that  of  the  first  two 
degrees  of  dilution.  It  is  employed  for  maintaining 
the  métal  strength  of  gold  dipping  baths  Avith  pyro- 
phosphates, and  for  decomposing  the  alkalinc  carbo- 
nates formed  in  baths  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
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Hydrochloric  Acid  (poisonous). 

(Chlorhydrie  or  muriatic  acid.  Spirit  of  sait.) 

During  the  préparation  of  this  acid,  it  is  gaseous, 
and  emits  abundant  and  thick  fumes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  Water,  at  the  température  of  20°  C., 
dissolves  460  times  its  own  volume  of  this  acid,  that 
is,  one  litre  of  water  will  dissolve  460  litres  of  this 
gas,  and  the  primitive  volume  of  the  water  is  increased 
about  one-third. 

It  is  this  solution  which  is  always  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  which  is  generally  contaminated  with  sul- 
phurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  perchloride  of 
iron,  imparting  a yellow  color  to  it. 

A concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
contact  with  damp  air  emits  thick  fumes,  which  are 
the  more  apparent  as  there  are  other  ammoniacal 
vapors  floating  in  the  room.  Its  smell  and  flavor  are 
very  sharp.  It  dissolves-  zinc  with  the  production  of 
hydrogen;  and  with  a silver  solution,  it  produces 
an  abundant,  white,  heavy,  and  flocculent  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver,  which  becomes  blue,  and  then 
black,  by  the  action  of  solar  light.  This  precipitate 
is  insoluble  in  strong  acids,  either  cold  or  boiling,  but 
is  soluble  without  coloration  in  cyanides,  sulphites, 
hyposulphites,  alkaline  or  earthy  chlorides,  and  espe- 
cially  in  ammonia. 

Pure  hydrochloric  acid  (in  concentrated  solution) 
is  colorless,  fuming,  and  présents  the  same  reactions. 
A trace  of  organic  substance  is  sufficient  to  impart 
to  it  a greenish-yellow  tinge,  as  if  it  were  colored  by 
an  iron  sait. 

In  our  art,  it  is  employed  for  preparing  the  chlorides 
of  certain  métal  s,  for  instance  that  of  zinc  ; it  enters 
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into  the  composition  of  aqua  regia;  and  the  common 
sait,  added  to  certain  cleansing  acids,  is  intended  to 
form  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  prepared  by  introducing  into  a glass  balloon 
(Fig.  112)  common  sait  and  an  excess  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid.  A gentle  beat  is  gradually  applied, 


Fig.  112. 


and  the  gas  is  collected  and  dissolved  in  a sériés  of 
tubulated  bottles.  These  receivers  shoukl  be  con- 
stantly  cooled  by  a stream  of  water  or  by  ice,  because 
the  élévation  of  température  caused  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  water  and  acid,  would  prevent  the  liquid 
from  becoming  thoroughly  saturated.  This  disposi- 
tion of  tubulated  bottles  is  called  a WoolFs  apparatus. 
The  first  bottle  contains  but  little  water,  and  is  in- 
tended to  arrest  the  impurities  mechanically  carried 
by  the  gas.  The  glass  balloon,  after  the  operation, 
contains  acid  sulphate  of  soda. 

Aqua  Regia  (poisonous). 

(Nitro-muriatic  or  chloro-nitric  acid.) 

When  ni  trie  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  mixed, 
there  is  formed,  beside  water,  a combination  of  chlorine 
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ancl  hyponitric  acid,  which  remains  in  the  liquor  and 
colors  it  red,  in  the  cold.  On  the  contrary,  the  heated 
liquid  disengages  fumes  of  a fallow  color.  This  mix- 
ture is  called  aqua  regia,  because  it  dissolves  gold, 
which  was  formerly  named  the  king  of  metals. 

Chlorine  alone  will  also  dissolve  gold,  and  as  the 
resulting  sait  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  aqua 
regia,  we  should  infer  that  the  dissolving  action  of 
aqua  regia  is  due  to  the  chlorine  it  contains  in  the 
nascent  State.  Moreover,  aqua  regia  dissolves  ail  the 
metals,  and  produces  salts  which  are  chlorides,  and 
not  nitrites  or  hyponitrates. 

The  composition  of  aqua  requa  is  variable,  accord- 
ing  to  the  substances  which  we  desire  to  dissolve. 
For  gold,  we  mix  1 part  of  nitric  acid  at  40°  Baumé, 
with  2 parts  of  liydrochloric  acid  at  22°  Baumé;  for 
platinum,  3 of  nitric  acid  to  5 of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aqua  regia  is  employed  in  the  préparation  of  the 
chlorides  of  copper,  platinum,  gold,  etc. 

Hydrojluoric  Acid  (very  poisonous). 

(Fluoric  acid.) 

This  acid  is  gaseous  when  freed  from  its  combina- 
tions, but  condenses  by  cooling  into  a colorless  liquid 

possessing  a sharp  smell  and 
a savor  analogous  to  that  of 
li3rdrochloric  acid.  It  corrodes 
glass  and  silicates,  and  com- 
bines with  their  silica  to  forin 
a new  acid  called  hydrofluo- 
silicic  or  fluosilicic  acid. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  is  pre- 
parcd  by  decomposing  in  a lead  retort  (Fig.  113)  a 
paste  of  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor  spar)  and  sulphu- 


Fig.  113. 
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rie  acid.  The  varions  joints  of  the  retort  are  carefully 
luted  with  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  receiver 
is  a bent  tube  of  lead  plunged  into  a mixture  of  3 
parts  of  broken  ice,  and  2 of  common  sait,  or  more 
simply,  into  ice  alone.  The  end  of  the  receiver  is  per- 
forated  with  a small  hole,  in  order  to  aid  the  conden- 
sation by  a small  pressure.  A gentle  heat  is  applied 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

This  acid  is  kept  in  lead  bottles  which  are  but 
slightly  acted  upon,  or  in  platinum  vessels  upon  which 
it  lias  no  action  whatever.  For  scveral  years  past, 
gutta-percha  bottles  hâve  been  substituted  for  the 
metallic  ones,  and  appear  to  stand  the  acid  well  when 
it  is  not  too  concentrated. 

We  must  avoid  any  contact  with  the  vapors  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  otherwise,  after  a few  hours,  even 
the  less  sensible  parts  of  the  skin  will  be  covered 
with  painful  blisters. 

This  acid  is  employed  for  unpolishing  glass,  and 
other  vitreous  substances,  and  thus  to  préparé  a 
ground  more  easily  metallized.  The  parts  which 
sliould  not  be  corroded,  are  protected  by  a coat  of 
virgin  wax. 

When  we  operate  upon  a level  surface,  a pane  of 
glass  for  instance,  the  most  easy  process  consists  in 
covering  it  entirely  with  wax,  and  drawing  the  pattern 
with  a pointed  tool,  which  should  penetrate  to  the 
glass.  The  object  is  then  placed  upon  a sliallow 
dish  of  lead  holding  the  mixture  for  the  production 
of  the  acid.  At  the  ordinary  température,  or  more 
rapidly  with  the  aid  of  a feeble  heat,  the  vapors  of  the 
acid  attack  the  glass  wliere  it  lias  been  uncovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  large  surfaces  are  to  be  un- 
polished,  the  acid  vapors  are  produced  in  a leaden 
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box  of  suitable  size,  and  perfectly  luted.  The  objecte 
may  also  be  plunged  into  a trough  of  lead  or  gutta 
percha  filled  with  a more  or  less  diluted  solution  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  This  last  process  is  employed  for 
the  production  of  patterns,  liollow  or  in  relief,  upon 
doubled  glass,  that  is,  composed  of  several  coats  of 
differently  colored  glass.  Glass  pearls  or  beads, 
treated  in  the  saine  manner,  acquire  a beautiful  dead 
lustre. 


Stearic  Acid. 

(Stéarine.) 

We  may  consider  ail  fatty  substances  of  animal 
origin,  and  tallow  particularly,  as  composed  of  a base, 
called  glycerin,  wliich  is  united  with  oleic , margaric , 
and  stearic  acids.  The  last  one  is  the  most  important 
for  us,  since  we  take  moulds  with  it,  and  render  im- 
pervious  certain  substances  wliich  otherwise  would  be 
penetrated  and  injured  b.y  the  sulphate  of  copper  of 
the  galvanoplastie  baths. 

This  acid  is  white,  nearly  witliout  savor  or  smell, 
and  more  or  less  greasy  to  the  touch  according  as  it 
is  more  or  less  deprived  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids. 
Its  fracture  is  rarely  crystalline,  but  often  granular. 
It  melts  at  a température  from  G0°  to  65°  C.  into  a 
clear  liquid,  wliich  again  solidifies  by  cooling.  It  is 
this  property  wliich  rend  ers  stearic  acid  valuable  for 
taking  casts.  If  it  be  too  greasy,  it  sticks  to  the 
pattern,  and  especially  to  plaster  of  Paris  coated  with 
plumbago  ; in  this  case,  it  sliould  be  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  wax  or  spermaceti.  AVlien  too 
dry,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  contracts  considerably  by 
cooling,  often  breaks,  and  the  galvanoplastie  deposits 
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hâve  a crystalline  surface.  This  defect  is  corrected 
by  tallow  or  olive  oil. 

Between  280°  and  300°  C.  stearic  acid  is  parti  y 
charred,  becomes  brown,  and  loses  certain  volatile 
products  ; it  is  then  too  dry,  and  mucli  less  valuable 
for  oui*  purposes. 

The  manufacturers  of  stearic  acid  candies  extract 
this  acid  from  tallow  especially.  It  can  be  bought  in 
plates  two  or  three  centimètres  thick  or  more. 

Ilydrosutyliuric  Acid  (poisonous). 

(Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphydric  acid.) 

This  acid  is  generally  in  the  gaseous  form,  but  may 
be  dissol ved  in  water,  which  absorbs  two  or  three 
times  its  own  volume  of  it  at  the  ordinary  tempéra- 
ture, and  which  then  acquires  the  same  properties  as 
the  gas  itself. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  colorless  ; its  smell  is  fetid, 
and  resembles  that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  slightly 
acid,  and  reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  but  the  primitive 
color  reappears  by  heating.  It  précipitâtes  in  the 
form  of  white,  black,  yellow,  etc.,  sulphides;  nearly 
ail  the  metallic  solutions  and  some  of  tliese  sulphides 
appear  as  conducting  electricity.  Sucli  is  the  reason 
why  we  employ  it  sometimes  for  transforming  into  sul- 
phides the  chloride  of  gold  and  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  which  are  impregnated  certain  substances  which 
we  desire  to  render  conducting.  It  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  this  conductibility  is  due  to  the  réduc- 
tion of  these  salts  by  the  hydrogen,  which  nearly 
always  accompanies  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

This  gas  is  so  poisonous,  that  a man  could  not 
live  in  an  atmosphère  holding  one  hundredth  part  (in 
volume)  of  it.  It  is  this  acid,  more  or  less  combined 
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witli  ammonia,  which  escapes  from  privies,  and  has 
often  occasioned  tlie  asphyxia  of  those  engaged  in 
cleaning  cesspools. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of 
hydrocliloric  acid,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  upon 
raany  sulphides,  such  as  those  of  antimony,  iron, 
barium,  strontium,  etc.  The  gas  is  collected  under 
receivers  filled  witli  mercury,  or  is  dissolved  in  a 
Woolf’s  apparatus,  such  as  that  described  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  distilled 
water  employed  should  be  deprived  of  air  by  ébulli- 
tion, otlierwise  the  solution  will  be  milky  from  the 
partial  décomposition  of  the  acid,  the  hydrogen  of 
which  unités  with  the  oxygen,  whereas  the  sulphur 
is  separated. 

AVe  should  be  careful  not  to  put  in  contact  with  this 
g as,  not  only  metallic  salts,  and  gilt  or  silvered  arti- 
cles, but  also  pure  gold  and  silver  which  are  rapidly 
blackened  by  it.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  sometimes 
employed  for  the  production  of  oxydé. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

(Sulphur  gas.) 

It  is  gaseous,  colorless,  and  possesses  a taste  fiat 
and  sharp  at  the  same  time.  Its  smell  is  penetrating 
and  suffocating,  and  is  that  produced  by  burning  sul- 
phur in  the  open  air.  One  volume  of  water,  at  the 
ordinary  température,  dissolves  about  thirty-three 
volumes  of  that  gas,  and  acquires  its  characteristic 
properties. 

Sulphurous  acid  decolorizes  and  bleaches  a great 
many  organic  substances.  It  reduces  many  metallic 
salts  by  absorbing  their  oxygen;  it  may  therefore  be 
employed,  possibly  more  advantageously  than  sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen,  for  the  métal lization  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  gold.  It  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  préparation  of  the  sulphites,  and  bisul- 
phites,  which  we  shall  study  further  on. 

It  is  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  air,  from 
which  it  takes  the  two  équivalents  of  oxygen  neces- 
sary  for  its  composition  ; or  by  decomposing  in  a 
closed  vessel  (Fig.  114)  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
by  a substance  possessing  a great  allinity  for  oxygen. 


Fig.  114. 


Sulphur,  charcoal,  dry  sawdust,  copper,  mercury,  etc., 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  although  copper  is 
generally  preferred.  This  métal  finely  divided  (chips, 
filings,  or  turnings)  is  rapidly  corroded,  produces  a 
pure  g as,  and  leaves  a residuum  of  sulphate  of  copper 
useful  for  galvanoplastie  operators.  Gaseous  sulphu- 
rous  acid  is  collected  in  bells  or  jars  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  its  aqueous  solution  is  eflected  in  Woolf ’s- 
apparatus. 

/Sulphuric  Acid  (poisonous). 

(Oil  of  vitriol.) 

This  acid,  the  most  powerful  and  useful  in  the  arts, 
may  exist  in  the  solid  state  or  anhydrous.  It  is  al- 
ways  used  in  a more  or  less  hydrated  form.  Its  name 
26 
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of  oil  of  vitriol  cornes  from  its  oily  consistency,  and 
from  the  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  from  which  it 
was  formerly  distilled  in  closed  vessels.  It  is  now  pro- 
duced  in  large  quantities,  by  oxidizing  in  large  lead 
chambers  wet  sulphurous  acid  by  nitric  acid. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid  generally  marks  66°  of 
the  hydrometer  of  Baumé,  and  is  colorless,  dense, 
flowing  like  oil,  without  smell,  but  with  an  intoléra- 
ble acid  taste.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  it  be  very  di- 
luted  (one  gramme  in  two  litres  of  water),  it  furnishes 
a cooling  and  refresliing  lemonade.  It  décomposés 
nearly  ail  salts,  and  extracts  water  from  most  sub- 
stances which  contain  water  or  its  éléments.  It  cor- 
rodes and  blackens  organic  substances,  and  becomes 
itself  more  or  less  dark  in  color.  The  particles  of 
dust  ftying  in  the  air  and  falling  into  it  are  sufiicient 
to  produce  this  phenomenon. 

Poured  into  a concentrated  solution  of  hydrocliloric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the  water  with  produc- 
tion of  beat,  and  the  former  gas  escapes.  It  dis- 
places ail  the  otlier  acids  from  their  combinations,  in 
the  wet  way,  and  forms  very  stable  compounds  with 
metallic  oxides. 

TVe  employ  it  in  our  art  for  nearly  everything, 
either  for  cleansing  and  for  dipping  acids,  for  the 
préparation  of  many  products,  for  our  batteries, 
.etc.  etc. 

Tannic  Acid. 

(Tannin.) 

This  substance,  which  sliould  not  be  confounded 
with  gai  lie  acid,  althougli  it  produces  it  by  fermen- 
tation and  otlier  Chemical  reactions,  appears  to  be 
already  formed  in  gall-nuts,  which  are  supposedto  be 
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the  resuit  of  the  bite  of  a certain  kind  of  insect  upon 
oak  leaves.  Tannic  acid  exists  also  in  many  vegeta- 
bles,  and  especially  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  such 
as  oak,  chestnut,  elin,  etc. 

This  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  digesting  pow- 
dered  gall-nuts,  at  a température  of  about  30°  C.,  in 
commercial  ether,  and  in  closed  vessels.  After  about 
eiglit  days,  the  settled  liquid,  which  is  quite  syrupy, 
is  decanted  and  spread  upon  many  dishes  which  are 
put  into  a stove.  The  ether  is  evaporated,  and  the 
nearly  pure  tannic  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  un- 
crystallized  scales,  which  are  light,  thin,  yellowish, 
and  with  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl.  It  is  purified 
by  solution  in  boiling  water,  which,  by  cooling,  al- 
lows  it  to  deposit  in  the  shape  of  needle-like  crystals. 

Tannic  acid  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
coagulating,  and  rendering  insoluble,  certain  gums, 
gluten,  and  gelatin  especially,  the  latter  being  trans- 
formed  into  leather  which  will  not  putrefy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  article  on  mould- 
ing  with  gelatin , we  hâve  indicated  the  employment 
of  a small  proportion  of  this  acid  for  preventing  the 
dissolving  action  of  the  baths.  Gallic  acid  cannot 
take  the  place  of  tannic  acid  for  this  purpose. 

Alloys. 

We  thus  call  the  combination  or  mixture  effected 
by  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  different  metals.  The 
hydroplastic  operator  will  rarely  work  upon  pure 
metals  ; therefore  it  is  well  that  lie  be  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  the  most  usual  alloys,  and 
that  he  learn  the  préparation  of  several  of  thcm, 
which,  like  the  fusible  alloys  of  Darcet,  will  often  be 
serviceable. 
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Fusible  Alloys  of  Bar  cet. 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Tin  


8 parts 
4 “ 

4 ii 


Bismuth  . 
Lead 
Tiu  . 


Bismuth  . 
Tin  . 
Lead 


16 

ANOTHER. 

8 parts 
^ u 

# • • • ^ 

3 « 

16 

ANOTHER. 

5 parts 

q il 

, * • • V 

2 “ 

• • • • w 


10 

Ail  the  metals  are  melted  together  in  a crucible, 
stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  and  cast.  Yarious  pro- 
portions of  mercury  are  added  to  these  alloys,  when 
great  fusibility  is  desired. 


Copper  Alloys. 


BRASS  FOR  ARTICLES  WORKED  WITII  THE  HAMMER. 

Copper 70  Parts 

....  30  » 


100 


Copper 

Zinc 

Lead 


BRASS  FOR  TURNING. 


66  parts 
32  “ 

2 “ 

100 


SIMILOR. 


100  parts 
12  “ 


* 


Copper 

Zinc 


112 
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Copper 

Zinc 


Copper 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 


Copper 

Zinc 


Copper 

Tin 


Copper 

Tin 


Copper 

Tin 


Copper 

Tin 

Arsenic 


ANOTIIER. 


STATU  AU  Y BRASS. 


100  parts 
8 “ 


108  ' 

91.4  parts 
5.5  “ 

1.7  “ 

1.4  “ 


PINCHBECK. 


BRONZE  FOR  BELL8. 


BRONZE  FOR  CYMBALS. 


BRONZE  FOR  GONGS. 


TEEESCOPIO  MIRRORS. 


BELLS  FOR  CLOCK8. 


100.0 

5 parts 
1 “ 


6 

78  parts 
. 22  “ 

100 

80  parts 
. 20  “ 


100 

. 100  parts 

. 25  “ 


125 

. 100  parts 

. 50  “ 

1 “ 


151 

. 75  parts 

. 25  « 


Copper 

Tin 


100 


% 
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MAILLECHORT,  OR  MELCHIOR  (ûERMAN  SILYER). 


Copper 

Zinc 

Nickel 


50  parts 
3.5  “ 

4 “ 


Copper 

Zinc 

Nickel 


57.5 

ANOTHER. 

. . . . 53  parts 

. 31.25  « 

. 15.75  “ 


Copper 

Nickel 

Zinc 


Copper 

Nickel 

Zinc 


Copper 
Zinc 
Nickel 
Iron 
Tin  . 


Copper 

Zinc 

Nickel 

Iron 


ANOTHER. 


ANOTHER. 


ANOTHER. 


ELASTIC  ARGENTAN 


100.00 

8 parts 
3 “ 

3.5  “ 


14.5 

4 parts 
1 “ 

1 “ 


6 

55  parts 
17  “ 

23  “ 

3 “ 

2 “ 


100 

. 57.4  parts 

. 25  “ 

. 13  “ 

9 “ 


104.4 
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Copper 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 


Copper 

Zinc 

Tin 


Copper 

Zinc 


POTIN. 

11.9  parta 

24.9  “ 

0.2  « 

1.2  “ 

38.2 

YELLOW  TOMBAC. 

16  parts 

1 “ 

• • • • • A 

1 “ 

• • • • • 1. 


18 

RED  TOMBAC. 

11  parta 

1 “ 

• « • • • 1 


Copper 
Zinc 
Tin  . 


CHRYSOCALE. 


12 

80  parts 
10.5  « 

8 “ 


98.5 

BRONZE  FOR  LARGE  ORDNANCE. 

Copper  . . . . . . .90  parta 

Tin . . 10  “ 


100 

BRONZE  FOR  SMALL  ORDNANCE. 

Copper 93  parta 

Tin t “ 


100 

BRONZE  FOR  MED  ALS. 

Copper 100  parta 

Tin 8 “ 


108 

It  is  évident  that  it  is  possible  to  vary  ad  infinitum 
the  mixtures  and  the  proportions  of  the  component 
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metals,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  an  unlimited  number  of 
alloys,  whieh,  on  account  of  slight  différences  of  color, 
ductility,  sonorousness,  etc.,  will  receive  different 
naines,  such  as  Wolfram , French  golf  Kalcogène, 
Aurêide , etc.  etc.* 

Amalgams. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  the  alloys  of  one  or 
several  metals  with  mercury,  but  the  latter  must  ab- 
solutely  be  one  of  the  component  parts. 

Only  two  amalgams  are  of  importance  in  our  art: 
that  of  Darcet,  already  described  ; and  that  of  gold, 
which  is  the  basis  of  gilding  by  fire  and  mercury. 

Whatever  be  the  proportions  of  gold  and  mercury 
put  together,  an  amalgam  is  ahvays  formed;  but 
there  are  certain  proportions  which  are  more  or  less 
favorable  for  obtaining  a certain  resuit.  Thus,  the 
gold  amalgam  for  gilding  by  stirring  should  be  more 
fluid,  and  therefore  contain  more  mercury,  than  that 
prepared  for  gilding  by  fire  for  a dead  lustre,  or  for 
or  moulu.  The  latter  should  be  of  the  consistency 
of  hard  cold  butter,  a little  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
with  a crystalline  texture  which  causes  the  produc- 
tion of  a noise  when  the  amalgam  is  pressed  between 
the  fingers.  That  for  gilding  by  stirring  should  be 
of  the  consistency  of  honey  and  quite  soft,  since  it  is 
more  easily  spread  over  the  surface  of  a multitude  of 
small  articles. 

An  amalgam  is  generally  prepared  by  heating  dis- 
tilled  mercury  to  a température  of  about  200°  C., 

* For  a full  description  of  alloys  and  amalgams  see  “ A Prac- 
tical  Guide  for  the  Manufacture  of  Metallic  Alloys ,”  from  the 
French  of  A.  Guettier,  by  A.  A.  Fesquet.  Philadelphia:  H.  C. 
Baird,  18T2. 
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and  adding  to  it  foils  or  ribbons  of  gokl,  which  be- 
come  readily  incorporated.  The  wliole  is  then  thrown 
into  cold  water.  If  the  proportion  of  mercury  lias 
been  too  great,  the  amalgam  may  be  heated  over  the 
tire,  until  part  of  the  mercury  is  volatil ized,  and  the 
proper  eonsistency  is  reached.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  amalgam  be  too  hard,  an  addition  of  mer- 
cury will  soon  become  mixed  with  the  mass. 

When  an  amalgam  is  heated  at  a dull  red  heat,  ail 
of  the  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the  gold  remains  in 
the  form  of  a spongy  and  crumbling  mass.  Gold,  in 
presence  of  mercury  salts,  does  not  form  amalgams 
likecopper;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  two 
metals  should  be  in  the  metallic  state  to  arrive  at  an 
amalgam. 

We  meet  often,  in  the  trade,  mercury  adulterated 
by  the  addition  of  bismuth,  lead,  or  tin;  and  it  is  évi- 
dent that  these  various  metals,  which  do  not  volatil- 
ize,  remain  with  the  gold  and  produce  a bad  effect. 

Ammonia. 

(Nitride  of  hydrogen.  Hartshorn.  Volatile  alkali,  etc.) 

This  compound,  which  generally  bears  the  naine  of 
ammoniacal  gas  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  of 
ammonia  when  in  solution,  présents  properties  similar 
to  those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  other  alkalies  which 
are  metallic  oxides.  Therefore  it  is  considered  as 
the  oxide  of  a métal,  ammonium , which  is  composed 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  This  hypothesis,  whether 
correct  or  not,  has  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  a 
Chemical  anomal  y,  and  of  placing  ammonia  under  the 
same  rules  which  govern  the  oxides  of  other  well- 
known  metals. 

At  ail  events,  ammonia  is  generally  in  the  gaseous 
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State,  but  dissolves  in  water  eagerly,  since  one  volume 
of  this  cold  liquid  may  absorb  about  500  volumes  of 
the  gas.  Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  solubility, 
ammoniacal  gas  does  not  produce  any  visible  fumes 
even  in  contact  with  very  moist  air,  as  is  the  case 
witli  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  substances  ; and 
this  fact  adds  weight  to  the  ammonium  theory. 
Indeed,  acids  possessing  a great  affinity  for  water 
begin  by  appropriating  the  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phère, which  is  condensed  in  a vesicular  form,  without 
dissociation  of  its  éléments  ; on  the  other  hand, 
ammoniacal  gas,  holding  three  équivalents  of  liydro- 
gen,  décomposés  the  water  to  forai  the  ammonium 
with  four  équivalents  of  liydrogen,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  oxidized,  and  becomes  oxide  of  ammonium. 
Although  we  hâve  resolved  to  leave  aside  ail  purely 
scientific  démonstration,  wre  cannot  refrain  from 
representing  the  reaction  by  formulæ: — 

Chemists  represent  water  by  . H -|-0 
And  ammoniacal  gas  by  . . NH4 

And  their  combination  becomes  JSTH'O 

Therefore  the  ammoniacal  gas  NH3  has  separated 
the  éléments  of  the  water  HO,  to  produce  the  métal 
ammonium  NH4,  which  being  oxidized  by  oxygen  O, 
becomes  NH40.  The  complété  formula  is  NH3-j-HO 
=M'0. 

Therefore,  if  we  consider  ammoniacal  gas  dissolved 
in  water  (aqua  ammonia)  as  an  oxide  of  ammonium, 
we  may  assimilate  it  to  the  other  alkalies,  and,  indeed, 
it  acts  in  an  identical  manner  in  Chemical  reactions. 

Aqua  ammonia  is  a colorless  liquid,  with  a more  or 
less  penetrating  smell,  which  is  so  characteristic  that 
it  is  never  forgotten  after  having  been  once  tried. 
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If  we  inhale  without  précaution  from  a bottle  filled 
with  this  liquid,  the  brain  is  atfected  as  by  a blow  on 
the  head,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repeat  the 
experiment  several  times  consecutively. 

Ammonia  restores  the  bine  color  of  litmus  reddened 
by  an  acid,  and  saturâtes  the  most  powerful  acids; 
and,  on  this  account,  is  often  employed  for  removing 
acid  stains  upon  clothes.  We  should  except,  how- 
ever,  the  stains  produced  by  nitric  acid,  which 
become  more  visible,  instead  of  disappearing.  Ail 
ammoniacal  salts,  except  the  carbonates,  are  colorless 
and  odorless. 

Ammonia  is  obtained,  even  in  the  cold,  by  treating 
any  kind  of  ammoniacal  sait  by  a fixed  alkali. 
Sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  generally 
employed,  and  is  heated  in  a stoneware  retort  with 
slaked  lime.  The  gas  produced  is  received  either 
under  glass  bells  or  tubes  filled  with  mercury,  if  we 
desire  to  keep  it  in  the  gaseous  State;  or  is  dissol ved 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  bottles  of  a W oolf’s 
apparatus  (Fig.  115),  if  we  desire  its  solution. 
After  the  operation,  there  remains  in  the  retort 
sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium. 


Fig.  115. 


A great  proportion  of  the  commercial  aqua  ammonia 
is,  at  the  présent  time,  extracted  from  urine  and 
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ammoniacal  liquors  from  gas-works,  and  is  of  an 
amber  color,  or  white,  or  half  wliite.  It  marks  18°, 
20°,  22°,  and  25°  of  the  hydrometer. 

Ammonia  is  employed  for  aiding  the  solution  of 
the  copper  salts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
baths  for  electro-deposits  of  copper  or  brass,  for 
ageing  freshly  made  silver-baths,  for  precipitating 
gold  ammonium  from  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  for 
dissolving  the  film  of  copper  deposited  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  galvanoplastie  operations  with  silver,  etc. 

jSilver. 

We  use  silver  in  different  forms,  in  plates,  foil, 
powder,  or  granulated,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

We  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  employ  it  pure; 
but  the  silver  found  in  the  trade,  even  under  the 
name  of  Virgin  silver,  retains  traces  of  copper.  The 
silver  coin  (French  standard)  contains  one-tenth  of 
copper,  and  stamped  silverware,  a greater  or  less 
proportion  according  to  the  standard. 

Silver  is  purified  by  several  methods: — 

1.  The  impure  métal  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  being  largely  diluted  with  water, 
we  add  to  it  an  excess  of  a filtered  solution  of 
common  sait.  An  abundant  white  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  is  produced,  which  rapidly  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  We  ascertain  that  ail 
the  silver  sait  is  decomposed,  when  the  clear  liquid 
is  not  rendered  turbid  by  a further  addition  of 
common  sait.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  collected,  and 
washed  several  times,  until  the  liquors  are  no  longer 
colored  brown  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potassa.  This 
is  the  proof  that  ail  the  copper  lias  been  washed  out. 
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The  washed  chloride  of  silver  is  mixed  with  two  or 
tliree  times  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
dried,  and  melted  in  a crucible.  After  cooling,  the 
métal  is  found  in  the  shape  of  a button  (rather 
conical)  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  If  we  desire 
to  granulate  it,  the  molten  silver  is  poured  from  a 
certain  height  (about  1 métré)  into  a large  volume  of 
water. 

2.  The  alloy  of  copper  and  silver  is  dissol ved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  the  salts 
fuse.  After  cooling,  the  fused  mass  is  gradually 
thrown  into  a red-hot  crucible,  when  the  nitric  acid 
escapes,  leaving  behind  the  silver  in  the  metallic 
State,  and  the  copper  as  oxide.  The  séparation  of 
the  two  takes  place  naturally,  and  is  aided  by  the 
addition  of  dry  borax,  whicli  dissolves  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

3.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  prepared  as  in  the  first 
method;  then,  after  having  washed  out  the  copper 
sait,  zinc,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
are  added.  Hydrogen  gas  is  immediately  produced 
in  abundance,  and,  combining  with  the  chlorine  of 
the  chloride  of  silver,  reduces  the  métal  to  the  form 
of  a fine  powder,  which  is  separated  when  ail  the  zinc 
is  dissolved.  As  it  very  rarely  happens  that  commer- 
cial zinc  is  free  from  lead  or  carbon,  this  method  is 
seldom  employed.  The  substitution  of  iron  for  zinc 
is  not  more  advantageous. 

Silver  is  easily  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  but 
not  so  rapidly  in  one  contaminated  by  chlorine  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  produces  a coat  of  chloride 
of  silver  around  the  métal,  and  tlierefore  forms  an 
obstacle  to  its  solution. 

Sulphuric  acid  also  combines  with  silver,  and  the 
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resulting  sait  is  but  slightly  soluble.  As  for  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  the  trace  of  silver  which  may  be  corroded 
is  immediately  transformed  iuto  chloride. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  metallic  silver 
slowly  and  gradually,  and  forms  a double  sait  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphites  dissolve  only 
the  silver  salts,  and  hâve  a tendency  to  reduce  them 
to  the  metallic  state. 

Pure  silver  is  employed  for  the  préparation  of  the 
nitrate  and  other  silver  salts,  and  for  soluble  anode  in 
silver-baths.  In  the  form  of  impalpable  powder  and 
mixed  witli  cream  tartar,  it  is  used  for  silvering  with 
a brush,  and  for  the  paste  with  which  wateh  parts  are 
grained  before  being  gilt,  according  to  the  method  of 
Geneva  and  Besançon.  In  tliis  case,  the  silver  pow- 
der is  prepared  by  decomposing  a very  diluted  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  tliis  métal  by  the  addition 
of  bands  of  pure  copper.  Tliis  powder  sliould  be 
washed  several  times  with  ammonia,  which  will  re- 
move  ail  the  copper  which  may  be  présent. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (poisonous). 

(Lunar  caustic.  Lapis  infernalis.) 

Tliis  sait  is  found  in  the  trade  under  tliree  forms  : 
eitlier  as  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  tliin  rhombic 
and  transparent  plates  ; or  in  amorphous,  opaque,  and 
white  plates  of  fused  nitrate;  or  in  small  cylinders, 
which  are  white,  or  gray,  or  black,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mould  employed,  and  constitute  the 
lunar  caustic  for  surgical  uses. 

The  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  still  retains  a small 
proportion  of  nitric  acid  and  water  ; the  white  fused 
one  is  pure  wlien  it  has  not  been  fraudulently  adulte-  • 
rated  by  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda.  The  third  kind, 
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or  lunar  caustic,  generally  has  its  surface  coatcd  with 
a film  of  reduced  silver  and  of  oxide  of  copper  from 
the  moulds  ; its  color  may  also  be  due  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  silver  employed. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  very  soluble  in  distillcd  water,* 
and  with  ordinary  water  gives  a precipitate  wbich  is 
the  more  abundant  as  there  is  more  chlorine  sait  in 
the  liquid.  This  precipitate  is  wliite  at  first,  and 
then  becomes  blue  and  black  by  solar  light,  but  this 
transformation  does  not  take  place  when  it  contains 
even  traces  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  forms  yellow  pré- 
cipitâtes by  the  iodides,  phosphates,  and  bromides  ; 
and  wliite  ones  with  the  soluble  clilorides,  sulphites, 
cyanides,  hyposulphites,  and  pyrophosphates.  With 
the  exception  of  the  phosphates  and  pyrophosphates, 
the  other  reagents,  when  employed  in  greater  or  less 
excess,  will  redissolve  the  precipitate  and  form  double 
sait  s. 

It  is  precisely  this  property  of  cyanides,  sulphites, 
and  hyposulphites,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  prépara- 
tion of  silver-baths  by  dipping  or  with  the  battery. 
Ammonia  dissolves  even  the  most  insoluble  silver 
salts  ; but  as  this  solution  attacks  copper,  it  cannot 
be  used  for  baths,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  M. 
Boetger. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure 
silver,  granulated  or  laminated,  in  double  its  own 
weight  of  pure  nitric  acid  at  40°  Baumé,  and  the 
operation  is  effected  in  a glass  flask  or  in  a porcelain 

* Ilowever,  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  lias  been  kept  too  long 
in  igneous  fusion,  it  is  less  fusible  in  distillée!  water,  and  the 
white  turbidity  of  the  liquid  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of 
a subnitrate  of  silver. 
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capsule.  Abundant  nitrous  vapors  are  disengaged, 
and  the  métal  soon  disappears  to  form  a colorless 
liquid  (blue  or  green  if  there  be  copper).  After 
cooling,  and  a rest  of  a few  hours,  a mass  of  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  found,  whicli  is  drained,  and 
washed  witli  a little  distilled  water  already  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  remove  the  excess 
of  acid.  The  crystals  are  dried  in  a stove,  and  kept 
away  from  solar  light.  If,  instead  of  cooling  the 
liquid  after  the  silver  lias  been  dissolved,  the  évapo- 
ration be  continued,  the  mass  will  become  spongy, 
and  then  fuse  by  a greater  beat  into  a grayish  liquid 
which  may  be  run  into  moulds.  The  fused  mass, 
obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  separated  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  whiter. 

Tliis  sait,  whatever  be  its  mode  of  préparation, 
should  be  kept  in  black  or  blue  bottles,  and  without 
the  présence  of  organic  substances  which  would  re- 
duce the  métal. 

It  is  employed  for  preparing  baths,  metallizing 
moulds,  and  many  other  purposes. 


Nitrate  of  B inoxide  of  Mercury  (poisonous). 

(Acid  nitrate  of  mercury.) 

This  sait  is  generally  sold  in  the  form  of  a colorless 
and  oily  liquid,  which  is  the  denser  as  it  contains 
more  free  acid.  It  stains  the  skin  a violet  red,  and 
in  contact  with  water  produces  a pulvérulent  and 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  is  a subnitrate, 
sometimes  called  nitrous  turbith.  This  precipitate 
disappears  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear. 
Should  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
be  concentrated,  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  dissolving 
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the  precipitate,  would  increase  it,  bccanse  an  insolu- 
ble subsulpliate  of  mercury  would  be  formed. 

This  sait  is  used  in  oui*  art  for  slightly  amalgamat- 
ing  the  pièces  which  are  to  be  silvered  or  gilt.  This 
amalgam  is  a kind  of  solder  between  the  deposited 
métal  and  that  which  is  coated. 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving  at  the  température  of  about  100°  C.  a certain 
quantity  of  mercury  in  double  its  own  weight  of 
nitric  acid  at  40°  Baume,  and  continuing  the  heat 
until  yellow  fumes  no  longer  appear. 

If,  instead  of  operating  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the 
reaction  were  effected  in  the  cold;  or  if  the  propor- 
tion of  mercury  were  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  we  would  then  obtain  a sait 
of  protoxide  which  is  not  so  suitable  for  oui*  purpose. 
Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  may  be  obtained  in 
the  crystallized  state,  but  it  possesses  then  little 
stability,  and  présents  no  further  advantage  for  oui* 
art. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

(Saltpetre.  Nitre.) 

This  sait  is  sometimes  produced  bythe  décomposi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa  by  nitrate  of  lime;  the 
latter  substance  being  spontaneously  formed  in  old, 
damp  walls  which  contain  lime,  and  which  are  exposed 
to  the  émanations  or  contact  of  decomposing  vege- 
table  or  animal  matters. 

A saltpetre  with  soda  for  base  (nitrate  of  soda)  is 
gathered  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Chili, 
after  strong  rains  followed  by  great  dryness.  The 
crystals  creep  to  the  surface  by  capillarity. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  is  colorless,  odorless,  and  with 
27 
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a fresh  and  salted  taste;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  a concentrated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  fine 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  more  orless  translucent. 
Thrown  upon  burning  coals,  it  fuses,  and  increases 
the  combustion  by  parti ng  with  a portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen,  and  there  remains  a solid  sait  upon  the  spot 
wliere  it  lias  fallen.  Concentrated  sulpliuric  acid, 
poured  upon  nitrate  of  potassa,  disengages  white 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  ; on  the  other  hand,  tliese  vapors 
are  yellow  when  a métal  lie  powder,  such  as  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.,  bas  been  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of 
potassa. 

Distilled  in  closcd  vessels  with  more  or  less  diluted 
sulpliuric  acid,  nitrate  of  potassa  produces  nitric 
acid  or  aqua  fortis  of  various  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Before  using  the  crude  nitrates  of  soda  or  potassa 
for  the  manufacture  of  aqua  fortis,  it  is  advantageous 
to  purify  them  by  one-  or  two  crystallizations,  in 
order  to  separate  in  the  mother  liquors  the  clilorides, 
iodides,  and  bromides. 

We  employ  salpêtre  for  producing  a dead  lustre 
upon  objects  gilt  by  fire,  and  for  desilverizing  batlis. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa. 

This  sait  is  white  and  colorless,  and  crystallizes 
either  in  the  tabulai-  form,  like  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in 
cubes,  like  common  sait  or  iodide  of  potassium.  It 
is  soluble  in  tepid  water,  without  décomposition  ; 
but  at  the  boiling  point,  it  loses  one-fourth  of  its 
carbonic  acid  and  becomes  a sesquicarbonate.  A red 
beat  transforms  it  into  carbonate,  that  is  to  say,  it 
loses  another  fourth  of  carbonic  acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  blues  red  litmus  paper,  and 
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possesses  little  savor.  Its  cold  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated  by  that  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  an 
abundant  precipitate  is  formed  by  applying  beat, 
because,  then,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  disen- 
gaged,  and  an  insoluble  sesquicarbonate  of  magnesia 
is  formed. 

This  sait,  which  is  employed  for  the  préparation  of 
certain  gilding  baths  by  dipping,  and  for  that  of  the 
ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  obtained  by  con- 
ducting  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  a con- 
centrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  until  the 
liquor  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  nitrate  of  lime.  It 
crystallizes  soon  after,  because  it  is  much  less  soluble 
than  the  grotocarbonate. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

(Yichy  sait.  Raising  powder.) 

It  is  in  the  form  of  spongy  and  amorphous  masses. 
Its  properties,  uses,  and  préparation  correspond  witli 
those  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

Binoxalate  of  Potassa  (poisonous). 

(Sorrel  sait.) 

It  is  a crystalline  and  white  sait,  which  is  already 
formed  in  the  juice  of  certain  plants,  and  especially 
in  sorrel  ( Bumex  acetosella),  from  which  it  is  extractcd 
by  the  simple  concentration  of  the  liquors. 

This  sait  is  acid,  and  décrépi tates  in  the  tire,  since 
its  acid  is  decomposed  and  part  of  it  becomes  gaseous. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  for  silvcr  paste  for  cold 
rubbing. 
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Bitartrate  of  Potassa. 

(Creara  tartar.  Argols.) 

This  sait  is  nearly  pure  in  wine,  from  which  it 
becomes  separated  in  the  shape  of  small  wliite  or  red 
crystals,  according  to  the  color  of  the  liqnid.  It  is 
gathered  on  the  si  des  of  wine  casks,  and  purified  by 
bone  black.*  Before  this  purification,  it  was  crude 
tartar  or  argols. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  acid,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  decrepitates  in  the  tire,  where  it  becomes 
charred  and  produces  a smell  like  that  of  burnt  sugar. 
It  is  employed  for  the  préparation  of  the  whitening 
silver  baths,  for  tliose  of  tin,  and  for  the  silvering 
paste  by  rubbing. 


Biborate  of  Soda. 

(Borax.  Borate  of  soda.  Tincal.) 

This  well-known  compound  is  generally  in  the 
shape  of  colorless,  or  more  or  less  yellowisli,  crystals 
of  different  Systems,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
water  or  alkali  they  hold.  The  octahedral  crystals  are 
preferred. 

Borax  is  soluble  in  water,  lias  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  a bitter  and  salted  taste.  AV lien  lieated,  it  melts 
in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  then  swells  np 
considerably.  A further  increase  of  heat  causes  its 
fusion,  and  it  becomes  transformed  into  a kind  of 
transparent  and  colorless  glass,  which  may  be  spun. 

Vitreous  (fused)  borax  is  a powerful  solvent  of 
most  metallic  oxides,  which  impart  to  it  various 

» 

* The  price  of  cream  tartar  varies  with  that  of  wine.  This 
substance  is  often  adulterated  with  alum,  saltpetre,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  préférable  to  buy  it  in  the  crystallized  forrn,  and  to 
pulverlze  it  in  the  shop. 
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colors.  This  property  of  dissol ving  metallic  oxides 
rendors  borax  very  useful  for  soldering,  brazing,  or 
welding  different  metals. 

A powerful  acid,  poured  into  a bot  and  concen- 
trated  solution  of  borax,  séparâtes  the  boracic  acid 
in  the  form  of  scales.  Borax  ground  with  a little 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcoliol  imparts  to  tlie  flame  of 
the  latter  a cliaracteristic  green  color. 

The  bi  borate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  saturating 
with  an  excess  of  boracic  acid,  a hot  and  concen- 
trated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Sometimes 
the  tincal  of  India,  which  is  composed  mostly  of 
borax,  is  simply  purified  by  several  crystallizations. 

Borax  is  employed  for  restoring  the  shade  of  de- 
fective  gildings,  and  for  destroying  the  subcyanide 
of  silver  deposited  in  electro-silvering  baths,  and 
which  will  make  electro-silver  deposits  turn  yellow. 

India- Rubber. 

(Caoutchouc.  Gum-elastic.) 

This  substance  is  white  when  pure;  but  its  color 
is  generally  brown  or  red,  caused  by  the  smoke  of 
the  tires  employed  for  drying  it. 

India-rubber  is  extracted  from  the  sap  flowing 
from  incisions  made  on  the  trnnks  of  the  Ficus  elastica 
or  Cahuca,  a tree  which  grows  in  Java.  The  milky 
sap,  by  settling,  becomcs  divided  into  two  layers,  the 
lower  one  of  which  is  liquid,  and  the  other  thicker 
and  cream-like,  and  formed  of  a multitude  of  small 
globules.  These  globules  are  removed,  washed  with 
sait  water,  and  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  tables  or 
over  clay  balls  shaped  like  pears.  The  drying  is  made 
at  the  ordinary  température,  or  with  the  aid  of  beat  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  smoke  colors  the  substance. 
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India-rubber  is  essentially  elastic,  and  this  pro- 
perty  rendors  it  very  valuable  for  many  purposes, 
for  instance  the  moulding  of  highly  wrought  pat- 
terns. The  elasticity  increases  with  the  tempéra- 
ture; but  at  120°  to  125°  C.  this  gum  melts,  and 
furnishes  a viscous  liquid  which  seldom  returns  to 
its  primitive  consistency.  If  the  température  be 
raised  still  liigher,  the  mass  remains  always  liquid 
and  sticky.  Lastly,  at  a still  greater  heat,  India- 
rubber  will  burn  with  a fuliginous  flame. 

The  combination  of  sulphur  with  India-rubber 
furnishes  a peculiar  produet,  the  elasticity  of  which 
is  far  from  being  diminished,  and  which  possesses 
distinct  properties.  This  produet  is  vulcanized 
India-rubber,  and,  when  treated  in  a certain  manner 
by  alkalies,  it  produces  a substance  resembling  hard 
soap,  which  possesses  nearly  ail  the  properties  of 
horn,  and  with  which  many  articles  of  “ hard  India- 
rubber”  are  manufactured. 

Water,  alcohol,  and  acids  do  not  dissolve  India- 
rubber;  on  the  other  hand,  ethers,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  essential  oils,  and  benzole  dissolve  and  aban- 
don it  after  their  volatil ization.  These  solutions 
give  us  the  means  of  obtaining  very  délicate  moulds; 
but,  in  this  case,  we  should  only  apply  very  thin  and 
successive  coats  of  the  solution,  otherwise  the  exte- 
rior  surface  being  the  first  to  solidify,  will  prevent 
the  drying  of  the  intermediary  coats. 

Cliloride  of  Süvei\ 

(Hovn  silver.  Muriate  of  silver.) 

This  substance,  when  obtained  by  précipitation,  is 
of  a pure  white,  which  soon  becomes  blue  and  then 
black  by  exposure  to  the  light;  therefore  it  should 
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be  kcpt  in  blue  or  black  bottles.  It  melts  at  a bigli 
température,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  horn, 
from  which  it  dérives  its  naine  of  horn  silver. 

When  chlorine  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a solu- 
ble chloride  is  introduced  into  a solution  of  a silver 
sait,  there  is  immediately  produced  an  abundant  pre- 
cipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  concentrated  acids,  but  soluble  in  am- 
monia,  cyanides,  and  the  hyposul pintes  and  sulphites 
of  alkaline  or  earthy  bases.  This  precipitate  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  the  bromides,  iodides,  chlorides, 
and  fluorides  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  metals. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  employed  in  the  préparation 
of  the  baths  for  electro-silvering,  and  for  whitening, 
and  for  the  pastes  for  silvering  in  the  cold  by  rubbing. 

Protochloride  of  Tin  (poisonous). 

(Muriate  of  tin.  Chloride  of  tin.  Tin  sait.) 

This  sait  is  manufactured  in  large  cpiantities,  and 
is  in  the  shape  of  small  necdle-like  crystals.  It  is 
greasy  to  the  touch,  melts  easily,  communicates  to 
the  Angers  a characteristic  smell  resembling  that  of 
fish  or  of  rubbed  tin,  and  its  taste  is  salty  at  first, 
and  then  astringent  and  caustic. 

Protochloride  of  tin  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
partly  precipitated  in  the  State  of  a wdiite  subsalt, 
which  is  easily  dissolved  in  a slight  excess  of  acid. 

Alums,  pyrophosphates,  tartrates  and  bitartrates 
precipitate  at  first  the  acpieous  solution  of  this  sait, 
but  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolves  the  precipi- 
tate. This  reaction  is  the  basis  of  the  préparation 
of  the  tinning  baths,  which  we  hâve  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  wrork. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
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granulated  zinc  (in  excess)  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  tlie  solution,  and  letting  it  crystallize. 

If  the  crystals  are  heated,  they  first  melt  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  which  soon  evaporates,  car- 
rying  off  a small  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  operation  is  completed  when  thick,  white  fumes 
begin  to  he  evolved,  which  are  proof  that  the  sait 
itself  volatilizes.  The  melted  chloride  of  tin  thus  ob- 
tained  is  préférable  for  tinning  with  alkaline  liquors. 

Chloride  of  Gold. 

(Sesquicliloride  of  gold.  Muriate  of  gold.) 

This  sait  is  in  masses  of  needle-like  crystals,  which 
are  yellow,  red,  or  brown-red,  according  as  it  lias 
been  more  or  less  deprived  of  acid.  That  generally 
sold  by  manufacturers  of  Chemical  products  is  a 
light  yellow;  and,  besides  the  tact  that  it  contains 
less  gold  tlian  it  ought  to,  it  still  retains  an  excess  of 
acid,  which  is  injurious  tô  the  baths. 

Chloride  of  gold  is  decomposed  by  light  into  the 
métal  and  chlorine;  thence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  in  black  bottles,  with  ground  glass  stoppera.  Cork, 
like  other  organic  substances,  décomposés  this  sait. 

Chloride  of  gold  absorbs  the  dampness  of  air,  and 
becomes  resolved  into  a liquid  of  a fine  yellow  color. 
It  produces  violet  stains  on  the  skin,  and  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water. 

Its  characteristics  are  to  give  a precipitate  of 
purple  of  Cassius  by  protocliloride  of  tin,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  a metallic  sponge  by  beat.  A diluted 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  decolorized  by  sul- 
phurous  acid,  and,  after  a certain  time,  or  more  rapidly 
by  beat,  the  métal  is  prccipitated  as  a powder,  which 
is  green  by  transparency,  and  red  by  reüected  light. 
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If  we  pour,  drop  by  drop,  a solution  of  this  sait,  into 
a diluted  solution  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
there  is  produced  a colorless  double  sait  employedfor 
fixing  Daguerrean  images.  On  tbe  contrary,  should 
we  pour  the  solution  of  the  sulphite  or  hyposulphite 
into  that  of  gold,  this  métal  is  immediately  and  com- 
pletely  precipitated. 

The  soluble  cyanides  or  prussiates  precipitate  the 
chloride  of  gold  at  first  in  the  state  of  cyanide,  and  in 
concentrated  solutions  ; but  an  excess  of  reagent  re-: 
dissolves  the  precipitate,  and  forms  with  it  colorless 
double  salts,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  préparation 
of  electro-gilding  baths. 

Carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  pyrophosphates  also 
produce  double  salts,  which  may  be  crystallized,  and 
which,  in  certain  cases,  form  the  gilding  baths  by 
dipping. 

Chloride  of  gold  may  be  prepared  by  different 
methods;  the  most  simple  of  which  consists  in  dis- 
solving  the  fmely  laminated,  or  otherwise  comminuted, 
métal  in  aqua  regia  formed  of  two  j^arts  of  pure  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  to  one  of  pure  nitric  acid.  The  operation 
is  effected  in  a glass  flask,  and  with  the  aid  of  a gentle 
heat,  until  ail  of  the  gold  is  dissolved  into  a yellow 
liquid  which  retains  a great  excess  of  acid.  The  heat 
is  then  slightly  increased,  and  continued  until  the 
liquid  is  a hyacinth-red.  After  cooling,  we  obtain  a 
crystallized  mass  of  a fine  yellow  color,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  préparation  of  the  gilding  baths  by 
dipping.  On  the  otlier  hand,  for  baths  working  with 
a battery,  we  should  continue  the  action  of  the  lire 
until  the  liquid  in  the  flask  appears  a dark  blackish- 
red,  without  ceasing  to  be  fluid.  By  cooling,  the 
crystals  are  brown-red.  I ad  vise  the  employment  of 
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a glass  flask  preferably  to  a porcelain  capsule  or  dish, 
because  the  évaporation  is  too  rapid  in  the  latter,  and 
part  of  the  chloride  of  gold  may  be  carried  mechan- 
ically  out  of  the  vessel. 

The  flask  should  stand  upon  a plate  of  slieet  iron 
perforated  in  the  centre  with  a hole,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  the  layer  of  liquid  after  évap- 
oration. lYe  thus  avoid  the  réduction  by  an  excess 
of  beat  of  a portion  of  the  chloride  of  gold.  Should 
the  heat  be  too  great,  or  too  protracted  over  the  time 
necessary  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  the  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  gold  would  be  transformed  first  into  the  insol- 
uble protochloride,  and  tlien  into  the  metallic  state, 
and  the  operation  would  hâve  to  be  begun  anew. 

Many  operators  buy  their  aqua  regia  already  made, 
which  is  wrong,  because  the  acids  react  one  upon  the 
other,  even  without  the  presence  of  the  métal  ; the  use- 
ful  portion  becomes  lost,  and  what  remains  in  the  bot- 
tle  is  nearly  useless.  It  is  therefore  préférable  to  make 
the  mixture  just  before  using  it.  Some  persons  pré- 
paré the  chloride  of  gold  with  a mixture  of  nitric  acid 
and  sal  ammoniac,  and  even  comrnon  sait.  It  is  an 
old  and  defective  method,  which  is  retained  only  by 
gilders  on  porcelain  wares.  Lastly,  gold  may  be  dis- 
sol ved  in  chlorine  gas,  or  chlorine  water  ; but  this 
process  is  expensive. 

Bichloride  of  Plaiinum. 

(Chloride  of  platinum.  Muriate  of  platinum.) 

This  sait  is  amorphous,reddish-yellow,  or  blackish- 
red,  according  to  the  degree  of  évaporation  of  the 
acids  in  excess.  It  lias  a great  analogy  with  the 
chloride  of  gold,  both  as  to  appearance  and  to  deli- 
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quescent  property  (when  acid)  ; but  it  is  not  so 
easily  decomposed  by  light  and  organic  substances. 

Its  diluted  solution  is  gold-yellow,  and  dark  yellow 
when  concentrated  ; but  never  wine-red,  unless  it 
contains  palladium,  iridium,  or  rhodium.  The  plati- 
num solution  is  colored  a wine-red  by  that  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  traces  of  either  of  these  reagents 
will  be  detected  by  this  reaction.  The  intensity  of 
the  coloration  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  métal 
or  iodine.  Potassa  and  its  salts  in  concentrated  so- 
lution give  a yellow  precipitate  with  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum ; sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the  mixture 
with  a glass  rod  before  the  precipitate  takes  place. 
Soda  does  not  produce  this  resuit,  unless  highly  con- 
centrated. Ammonical  salts  also  give  a yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which,  by  calcination,  is  transformed  into 
spongy  platinum. 

The  chloride  of  platinum  resists  the  action  of  the 
fire  better  than  that  of  gold;  however,  it  becomes 
first  protochloride  of  platinum,  and  lastly  métal. 

When  a brass  article  is  rubbed  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  it  acquires  the  color  and  lustre  of  steel,  and 
this  coat  is  often  quite  durable. 

Perfectly  neutral  chloride  of  platinum,  mixed  under 
a muller  with  certain  fatty  and  essential  oils,  furnishes 
a paste  for  applying  thin  coats  of  métal  upon  stone- 
ware,  pottery,  glass,  and  porcelain. 

Chloride  of  platinum  is  easily  soluble  in  caustic 
soda,  and  in  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  this  base, 
and  thus  furnishes  more  or  less  satisfactory  baths  for 
platinum  deposits. 

This  sait  is  prepared  like  the  chloride  of  gold  ; but 
the  aqua  regia  is  composed  of  five  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  to  tliree  of  nitric  acid.  The  product  is 
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evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a porcelain  dish,  and 
tlien  removcd  after  cooling.  If  it  be  desired  to  hâve 
it  more  acid,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  dissolve,  it  is 
poured  still  fluid,  but  emitting  little  fumes,  into  a 
porcelain  plate,  from  which  it  is  easily  separated  after 
cooling. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  (poisonous). 

(Hydrochlorate  or  muriate  of  zinc.  Butter  of  zinc.) 

This  substance  is  more  or  less  gray,  or  white,  ac- 
cording  as  it  lias  been  prepared  in  iron  or  porcelain 
vessels,  or  lias  been  more  or  less  desiccated.  It  is 
caustic,  greasy,  and  hot  to  the  touch.  It  absorbs 
dampness  vvitli  such  energy,  tliat  a few  minutes  of 
exposure  to  the  air  are  sufficient  to  make  it  fall  into 
déliquium.  It  may  be  distilled  like  mercury  and  otlier 
volatile  substances,  and  possesses  then  the  appearance 
of  butter. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  employed  for  aiding  soldering, 
brazing,  or  welding  operations,  and  in  this  case  it 
sliould  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  act  as 
an  acid  upon  the  metals.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  brass  or  zinc  baths. 

It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtering  the  solution  left  for  a few  days  in  con- 
tact witli  an  excess  of  zinc,  and  evaporating  it  down  to 
ijnieous  fusion.  At  tliat  moment,  abundant  and  thick 
white  fumes  are  disengaged.  The  mass  is  then  cast 
into  plates  which  are  put  into  wcll  closed  vessels  im- 
mediately  after  cooling. 

Cyanide  of  Silve>\ 

(Prussiate  or  hydrocyanate  of  silver.) 

This  substance  is  white,  becomes  slowly  black 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 
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and  in  cold  acids,  which,  however,  will  dissolve  it, 
tlie  température  being  raised  sufliciently.  It  is  dis- 
solved  and  decomposed  by  the  sulpbites,  hyposul- 
pliites,  and  chlorides  ; the  cyanides  and  prussiates 
form  with  it  double  salts.  A cyanide  of  silver  is  al- 
ways  formed  when  any  kind  of  soluble  silver  sait  is 
treated  by  a small  proportion  of  a cyanide. 

If  introduced  dry  into  a small  tube,  which  is  closed 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  extremity  of  which  is 
afterwards  melted  and  drawn,  leaving  but  a fine 
aperture,  it  produces  at  a red  heat  a deposit  of  metal- 
lic  silver  with  carbon,  and  cyanogen  gas  which  burns 
with  a blue  and  purple  fiame. 

Cyanide  of  silver  is  prepared  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  tlirough,  or  adding  liydrocyanic  acid  to,  a cold 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  formed 
is  thoroughly  washed,  and  kept  wet  in  blue  or  black 
bottles. 

We  hâve  given,  in  the  article  on  Cold  electro-gilding 
baths , ail  the  directions  necessary  for  preparing  this 
substance.  "We  should  not  forget  that,  whatever  be 
the  silver  sait  put  in  contact  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, it  is  tiret  transformed  into  cyanide  of  silver, 
which  is  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  form  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
silver. 

Cyanide  of  Copper. 

(Hydrocyanate  of  copper.  Prussiate  of  copper.) 

A few  operators  on  brass  electro-deposits,  and 
many  gilders,  still  use  cyanide  of  copper. 

This  sait  is  found  in  the  trade  with  two  different 
colors  ; either  as  a powder  of  a maroon  or  Yan 
Dyck  brown  color,  and  it  bas  then  been  obtained  by 
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the  précipitation  of  a soluble  copper  sait  by  yellow 
prussiate  of  potassa,  or  as  a dirty  white  powder  with 
a greenish-yellow  tinge,  and  bas  resulted  from  the 
précipitation  of  a soluble  copper  sait  by  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

’Whatever  be  its  mode  of  production,  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  ail  the  alkaline  cyanides,  and  even  in  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potassa  if  it  has  been  recently 
prepared,  but  with  difficulty  in  the  contrary  case. 

By  its  solution  in  an  excess  of  cyanide  it  forms 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper,  for 
electro-coppering. 

Cyanide  of  Ammonium  (poisonous). 

(II}  droc3ranate  of  ammonia.  Prussiate  of  ammonia.) 

"We  may  obtain  with  this  sait  the  same  baths  as 
with  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is,  however,  little 
used,  because  it  is  easily  decomposed,  and  lias  the 
smell  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  obtained  by  exactly 
saturating  ammonia  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Calcium  (poisonous). 

(Ilydrocyanate  or  prussiate  of  lime.) 

This  sait  is  employed  for  decomposing  the  carbo- 
nates formed  in  the  baths  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
It  is  readily  understood  that,  by  double  décomposi- 
tion, an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  while 
a proportional  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  re- 
constituted.  This  sait  sliould  be  preferred  to  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

A solution  of  cyanide  of  calcium  is  obtained  by 
adding  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid  to  a paste  of 
caustic  lime  in  excess.  By  filtration,  the  excess  of 
lime  remains  behind,  and  the  cyanide  of  calcium  is 
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in  the  liquor.  This  sait  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  State,  is  decomposed  by  beat,  and  it  is  better  to 
use  it  when  recently  prepared. 

m 

Cyanide  of  Oold. 

(Prussiate  or  hydrocyanate  of  gold.) 

It  is  of  a fallow  yellow  color,  and  beliaves  with 
reagents  very  much  like  the  cyanide  of  silver.  Cy- 
anide of  gold  is  prepared  by  pouring  a concentrated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  a concentrated 
one  of  chloride  of  gold.  An  excess  of  alkaline 
cyanide  will  dissolve  the  precipitate  and  forai  an 
electro-gilding  bath  holding  a double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium.  This  sait  may  be  employed  for 
the  préparation  of  gold  baths;  but  it  is  more  expen- 
sive, and  does  not  seem  to  us  to  give  better  résulté 
than  any  otlier  gold  sait,  and  particularly  the  gold 
ammonium,  the  préparation  of  winch  lias  been  fully 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Electro-gilding  in  the  cold. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  (extremely  poisonous). 

(Hydrocyanate  or  cyanhydrate  of  potassa.  White  prussiate 

of  potassa.) 

jN"o  other  product  is  more  important  to  the  electro- 
plater  than  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  winch  is  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  baths  employed,  and  the  purity 
of  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  uesembles  more  in  as- 
pect a good  cyanide  than  a bad  one.  This  fact  lias 
aided  many  manufacturera  in  producing,  at  cheap 
rates,  products  which  hâve  nothing  in  commoii  with 
real  cyanide  but  the  name. 

In  oi-der  that  every  one  may  be  advised  against 
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the  conséquences  of  such  products,  we  sliall  desc-ribe 
thc  various  processes  for  obtaining  a good  cyanide, 
suitable  for  the  baths  and  formulæ  described  in  tliis 
book.  We  shall  also  indicate  the  principal  charac- 
teristics  of  a good  cyanide. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium , Pure. 

(For  médicinal  uses.) 

Formerly,  and  only  for  medical  uses,  the  pure  cy- 
anide of  potassium  was  prepared  as  follows: — 

A certain  quantity  of  pure  and  dried  yellow  prus- 
siatc  of  potassa  was  heated  to  a white  beat  in  a stone- 
warc  retort,  the  aperture  of  which  was  closed  by  a 
tube  plunged  in  mercury  or  water.  "When  gases  no 
longer  escaped  from  the  tube,  or  rather  when  the 
mercury  and  water  had  a tendency  to  be  absorbed, 
the  tube  was  removed  and  the  aperture  of  the  retort 
carefully  closed  to  prevent  air  or  moisture  from  pene- 
trating  it.  The  retort  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
furnace,  and  was  afterwards  broken,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  contents,  forming  generally  two  layers,  the 
lower  one  containing  iron,  and  the  otlier  formed  of 
pure  cyanide,  which  was  separated.  Sometimes  the 
mass  was  spongy,  and  the  mechanical  séparation  of 
the  iron  from  the  cyanide  was  impossible.  It  was 
then  treated  by  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the 
cyanide  only,  and,  after  filtration,  thc  solution  was 
rapidly  evaporated.  In  either  case,  the  resulting 
cyanide  was  immediately  put  into  blue  or  black  bot- 
tles,  well  closed. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Pure  (100  per  cent.). 

(For  the  arts.) 

At  the  présent  time  we  manufacture  for  the  arts 
large  quantities  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  at 
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least  as  pure  as  the  preceding  one,  and  at  a cost 
which  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  tliat  of  the  medical 
cyanide.  The  varions  stages  of  the  operation  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  recrystallization  of  the  commercial  yellow 
prussiate  of  potassa  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  sul- 
phates. 

2.  The  thorough  drying  of  the  pure  crystals  at  a 
température  of  from  100°  to  120°  C. 

3.  The  melting  at  a white  heat  of  the  dried  prussiate 
in  thick  iron  crucibles,  with  tlieir  covers  on. 

4.  Iveeping  the  contents  for  some  time  in  a state 
of  quiet  fusion,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  settling  of 
the  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

5.  And  when  the  surface  of  the  molten  cyanide 
appears  transparent,  the  withdrawing  of  the  crucible 
with  iron  tongs,  and  the  pouring,  without  shaking, 
of  its  contents  upon  a polished  iron  pan,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  immersed  in  water.  The  iron  generally 
remains  in  a spongy  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble; but,  as  a further  précaution,  the  molten  cyanide 
is  sometimes  passed  through  a fine  metallic  sieve, 
which  lias  been  previously  raised  to  a red  heat.  An 
iron  ladle,  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  may  also 
be  filled  with  the  iron  of  the  previous  operations,  and 
the  whole  being  raised  to  a red  heat,  the  molten  cy- 
anide is  filtered  through  it. 

The  polished  iron  pan,  without  water  under  it,  will 
be  rapidly  burned  out,  and  it  will  be  dilficult  to  re- 
move  the  cooled  cyanide. 

During  the  fusion  of  the  cyanide,  it  is  proper,  now 
and  then,  to  rapidly  plunge  into  it  a dry  glass  rod  ; if 
the  cyanide  gathered  upon  it  is  perfectly  wliite  and 
28 
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clean,  the  moment  has  arrived  to  pour  the  contents 
out. 

In  manufactories,  where  quantities  of  50  kilo- 
grammes at  a time  are  poured  out,  it  may  happen 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remelt  the  cyanide  in  order  to 
hâve  it  perfectly  wliite.  This  is  more  a question  of 
appearance,  than  an  improvement  in  the  real  value 
of  the  product. 

The  cyanide  manufactured  in  this  manner  is  our 
cyanide  Ho.  1,  which  we  often  designate  hy  cent, 
per  cent.  It  is  of  a milky  white,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent,  and  its  fracture  is  crystalline  and  vitreous. 
It  is  completely  odorless,  when  perfectly  dry,  but  if 
it  has  absorbed  the  least  quantity  of  water,  it  pos- 
sesses  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  bitter  almond. 
Exposed  to  the  damp  air,  it  soon  falls  into  deliquium , 
and  is  decomposed  into  many  products,  such  as  the 
carbonates  and  formiates  of  potassa  and  ammonia. 

If  very  hot  cyanide  were  put  into  a small  quantity 
of  water,  it  would  be  immediately  decomposed  with 
production  of  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  its  cold 
solution  may  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point  without 
sensible  décomposition.  Hevertheless,  ail  solutions 
•of  cyanides  are  altered  and  transformed  after  a cer- 
tain length  of  time. 

When  a cyanide  is  to  be  kept  for  a long  while,  it 
is  prepared  with  a pure  yellow  prussiate  of  soda,  and 
the  product  is  rather  efflorescent  than  hygrométrie, 
that  is  to  say,  it  repcls  dampness  instead  of  attract- 
ing  it  like  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  (Liebig’s  method). 

(Ordinary  cyanide.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  hâve  sometimes 
recommended  in  this  work,  the  substitution  for  the 
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pure  cyanide  marking  96°,  98°.  or  100°  (from  96  to 
100  per  cent,  of  real  cyanide)  of  one  not  so  rich,  and 
which  owes  to  free  potassa  the  property  of  improv- 
ing  the  conducting  power  of  freshly  made  baths. 
The  facility  of  its  manufacture  allows  of  a much 
lower  price,  even  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  real 
cyanide  it  contains. 

We  hâve  also  said  that  we  manufacture  three 
qualities  of  tliis  product: — 

The^&rstf,  or  pure  cyanide  already  described,  espe- 
cially  suitable  for  the  gold  or  silver-bath  ; 

The  second , marking  about  75°  (75  per  cent,  of  real 
cyanide),  and  intended  for  several  freshly  made  baths, 
and  for  those  of  brass  and  copper  ; 

The  fhird , marking  about  55°  (55  per  cent,  of  real 
cyanide),  and  applied  to  photographie  uses. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  last  two  qualities  we  rai  se 
to  a red  heat,  in  covered  iron  crucibles,  the  following 
mixture  for  quality  No.  2 : — 

8 parts  of  purified  and  dried  yellow  prussiate  of 
potassa, 

and  4 parts  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 

or  3 parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  for  quality  No.  3,  equal  parts  inweight  of  yellow 
prussiate  and  pure  carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  is  exactly  as  has 
been  described  for  the  pure  cyanide,  excepting  that 
the  température  does  not  require  to  be  so  liigh.  The 
trial  pellicle  upon  the  glass  rod  should  be  porcelain 
white.  The  fracture  of  these  cyanides  is  more  or  less 
crystalline  or  granular,  according  as  the  cooling  has 
been  sudden  or  graduai. 

The  presence  of  sulphates  in  the  yellow  prussiate 
or  the  carbonate  of  potassa  employed,  is  sufficient  to 
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impart  to  the  cyanide  a pink,  green,  or  blue  colora- 
tion ; a very  small  proportion  of  this  impurity  is  suf- 
ficient  to  color  the  product. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  or  rather  ail  of  the  alkaline 
cyanides,  precipitate  at  first  métal  lie  solutions,  and 
tlien  redissolve  the  metallic  cyanide  to  form  double 
salts  for  our  baths.  However,  a certain  number  of 
metals  should  be  excepted,  such  as  platinum,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  tin,  nickel,  etc. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  the  salts  of  per- 
oxide  of  iron  a precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochlorie  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  (not  very  dangerous). 

(Cyanoferride  of  potassium.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potassa.) 

This  product  is  always  manufactured  on  a large 
scale  for  many  uses  in  the  arts.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  fine  yellow,  and  semi-transi ucent,  crystals  which 
break  gradually  and  without  noise.  The  fracture  is 
jagged,  and  filled  with  a multitude  of  small  bri  ght 
spots. 

The  dried  sait  is  yellowish  white  ; at  a higher  tem- 
pérature it  decrepitates,  and  is  decomposed  into  white 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  cyanide  of  iron,  the  cya- 
nogen  of  which  is  in  its  turn  expelled  as  gas,  whereas 
the  iron  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  to  a car- 
bide. 

The  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  straw 
yellow,  and  like  the  simple  cyanide  of  potassium,  pré- 
cipitâtes and  redissolves  afterwards  nearly  ail  metallic 
salts.  However,  its  dissolving  power  is  much  less 
enereretic.  The  soluble  anodes  are  but  little,  or  not 
at  ail,  dissolved  in  the  baths  composed  of  yellow 
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pmssiate,  which  renders  the  use  of  sucli  batlis  expen- 
sive. 

This  double  cyanide  is  scarcely  poisonous,  and 
does  not  émit  any  smeîl,  or  absorb  dampness. 

This  sait  is  prepared  by  carbonizing  animal  residue 
such  as  blood,  horn,  hair,  etc.,  with  a mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  and  iron  scraps.  The  mass  is  then 
lixiviated  with  water,  and  the  solution  crystallized. 
We  should  avoid,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  those  crystals  of  yellow  pmssiate 
which,  viewed  obliquely,  présent  other  small  bright 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassa  which  is  injurious  to 
the  operation. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc. 

(Hydrocyanate  of  zinc.  Prussiate  of  zinc.) 

A few  brass  electroplaters  still  employ  this  sait, 
although  it  is  costly,  and  does  not  présent  any  real 
advantage  over  the  other  zinc  salts.  It  is  white  or 
dirty  white,  according  as  the  zinc  sait  was  without, 
or  with  iron. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  in  the  earthy  or  alkaline  sulphites  and  cyanides, 
with  which  it  forms  double  salts,  suitable  for  zinc 
electro-baths.  Its  solution  is  the  more  easy  as  it  lias 
been  more  recently  prepared. 

Cyanide  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  incompletely  pre- 
cipitating  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  a solution  of 
sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  acetate  of  zinc.  The 
precipitate  is  drained  upon  a fil  ter  of  paper  or  calico, 
and  completely  washed  to  remove  the  remaining 
soluble  zinc  sait. 
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Gelatin. 

(Isinglass.  Glue.) 

Everybody  knows  what  gelatin  is,  and  that  it  is 
extracted  by  means  of  acids,  or  by  superheated  water, 
from  boues,  skin,  cartilage,  and  similar  substances; 
and  that  it  is  more  or  less  colored,  according  to  its 
degree  of  purity.  The  common  sorts  are  called 
glue,  and  are  employed  for  making  galvanoplastie 
moulds.  The  least  colored  are  preferred,  because  the 
casts  are  more  délicate. 

Cold  water  swells  up  and  softens  gelatin,  but  hot 
water  will  dissolve  it  in  ail  proportions.  This  pro- 
perty,  which  is  very  usefnl  for  the  production  of  the 
moulds,  is,  on  the  contrary,  disadvantageous  when 
the  mould  is  in  the  galvanoplastie  bath.  This  incon- 
venience  is  partly  remedied  by  adding  to  the  gelatin, 
before  pouring  it  upon  the  pattern,  a few  hundredths 
of  tannic  acid  which  combines  with  it,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  leather  which  resists  the  action  of  the  liquids 
better.  At  ail  events,  gelatin  moulds  should  be 
rapidly  coated  with  the  metallic  deposit,  otherwise 
they  will  give  very  imperfect  or  valueless  copies. 

If  it  be  true  that  hot  water  dissolves  a great  pro- 
portion of  gelatin,  which  sets  (takes  consistency)  by 
cooling,  this  property  disappears  by  a too  long  ébul- 
lition, and  there  remains  a syrup  which  will  not 
coagulate. 

Benzine. 

(Benzole.  Gaseine.  Liglit  oil  from  coal  tar.) 

When  coal  tar  is  distilled,  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a thick  mastic  called  pitch,  and  the  distillate  is 
composed  of  essential  oils,  having  different  spécifie 
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gravities  and  points  of  ébullition.  Tliose  which  are 
lighter  than  water,  are  collected  apart,  and  ai'e  de- 
prived  of  their  coloring  matter  by  a treatment  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  soda. 
After  the  proper  washings  and  one  or  several  distilla- 
tions, a liquid  is  obtained  which  is  colorless,  smelling 
strongly  of  gas,  with  a sharp  and  bitter  taste,  and 
which  is  completel  y insoluble  in  water,  although  it 
imparts  its  smell  to  the  latter.  This  product  becomes 
oxidized  and  reddens  under  the  action  of  solar  light, 
when  it  has  not  been  perfectly  reetified. 

Benzine  dissolves  perfectly  well  ail  the  oils,  resins, 
gum-resins,  varnishes,  fats,  etc.,  and  is  therefore  very 
useful  in  our  art.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  alcohol 
and  essence  of  turpentine  formerly  employed  for  re- 
moving  resist  varnishes,  and  may  be  used  in  the  eold, 
which  is  a great  advantage  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances. A small  proportion  of  naphthaline  is  sufîi- 
cient  to  give  a pink,  red,  or  brown  tinge  to  benzine  ; 
but  this  is  of  no  conséquence  for  our  operations.  The 
préparation  of  this  substance  involves  too  great  a 
danger  of  tire  for  us  to  undertake  it.  Moreover  it  is 
found  in  the  trade  cheap  and  pure  enough  for  our 
purposes. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  sait,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  baths  for  thick  platinum  deposits,  is 
obtained  by  the  exact  saturation  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  ammonia. 

The  liquid  obtained  is  then  evaporated  at  a gentle 
heat,  and  a few  drops  of  ammonia  are  now  and  then 
added,  in  order  to  compensate  for  that  removed  by 
the  décomposition  of  small  quantities  of  the  sait. 
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Wlien  the  liquid  becomes  syrupy  it  is  set  aside  to 
crystallize  in  a cool  place. 

Tliis  sait  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing, 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  biphosphate  of  lime 
resulting  from  the  digestion  in  sulphuric  acid  of 
ground  and  calcined  bones. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. 

(Tribasic  phosphate.) 

This  sait  crystallizes  in  fine,  transparent,  and  col- 
orless  prisms  ; its  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  salted, 
and  it  effloresces  by  losing  part  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization.  It  is  soluble  in  distilled  water  without  pro- 
ducing  any  precipitate,  but  causes  a deposit  of  white 
phosphate  of  lime  in  calcareous  waters.  This  sait  is 
formed  of  one  équivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  saturat- 
ing  two  équivalents  of  s.oda,  and  one  of  water,  acting 
a base.  Thence  its  name  of  tribasic. 

At  a température  of  about  200°  C.,  phosphate  of 
soda  diminishes  in  volume,  and  loses  ail  of  its  water 
of  crystallization,  but  not  that  combined.  By  still 
raising  the  température,  it  melts  like  a glass  and  loses 
the  combined  water,  which  it  will  not  reacquire  except 
by  remaining  a very  long  time  in  solution.  Its  nature 
and  properties  hâve  been  entirely  changed;  and  it 
gives  now  a white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
instead  of  a yellow  one  as  was  the  case  previously  to 
its  transformation  into  pyrophospthate,  that  is,  a biba- 
sic  phosphate  capable  of  combining  with  a metallic 
base,  in  place  of  the  équivalent  of  water  lost.  It  is 
this  property  which  renders  the  pyrophosphate  valu- 
able  for  the  préparation  of  gilding  baths  by  dipping, 
and  of  tinning  baths  by  the  battery  or  by  the  method 
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of  double  affinity.  In  these  cases,  it  assimilâtes  an 
équivalent  of  oxide  of  gold,  or  of  oxide  of  tin. 

Phosphate  of  soda  is  used  for  hot  electro-gilding 
baths,  and  is  prepared  by  treating  calcined  and  pow- 
dered  bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  letting  the  mix- 
ture rest  for  several  days.  The  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  is  then  removed  by  washing  the  residue,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  is  saturated  by  carbonate  of  soda  until 
carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged.  The  clear 
settled  liquor  is  then  concentrated  until  it  marks  33° 
Baumé,  and  is  allowed  to  crystallize  once  or  several 
times. 

Pyropliosphate  of  Soda. 

(Bibasic  phosphate.) 

The  commercial  sait  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  odorless,  and  with  a hot,  salted,  alkaline, 
and  then  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
so  readily  as  the  preceding  sait,  and  it  requires  dis- 
tilled  water,  since  it  produces  précipitâtes  in  calcar- 
eous  waters. 

The  pyrophosphate  of  soda  gives  a white  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereas  that  of  the  ordinary 
tribasic  phosphate  is  yellow. 

It  is  employed  for  the  préparation  of  gilding  baths 
by  dipping  ; and  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  ordinary 
dried  tribasic  phosphate,  which  by  this  operation  loses 
an  équivalent  of  combined  water,  and  becomes  bibasic. 
The  température  required  is  quite  high,  and  few  cru- 
cibles  will  stand  the  heat  and  the  action  of  this  sub- 
stance which  acts  as  a 11  ux. 

Pluvïbago. 

(Black  leatl.  Graphite.) 

It  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  is  generally  found  in 
amorphous  masses  in  several  countries,  as  in  Engl  and, 
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Russia,  Germany,  Ceylon,  the  United  States,  etc. 
This  carbon  is  black,  with  a certain  lustre,  soft  to  the 
touch,  withont  smell  or  taste,  and  is  difficult  to  burn. 

Plumbago,  in  the  natural  state,  is  generally  mixed 
with  a variable  proportion  of  oxide  or  sulphide  of  iron, 
and  earths,  wliich  should  be  removed  by  washing  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Plumbago  is  not  the  same  everywhere,  especially 
in  regard  to  its  molecular  arrangements.  The  best 
plumbago  for  our  art  is  very  black,  and  without  much 
lustre,  except  after  rubbing  ; it  should  firmly  adhéré 
to  articles  of  wax  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  should 
not  become  detached  from  them  by  being  immersed 
into  a liquid.  The  best  manner  of  ascertaining  its 
quality  and  purity  is  to  apply  a galvanoplastie  de- 
posit  upon  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  regularly  coated 
the  better  it  is. 

It  is  employed  for  rendering  conducting  certain  sub- 
stances whicli  are  not  natural ly  so,  and  for  preventing 
the  adhérence  between  two  superposed  metals.  Plum- 
bago is  also  used  for  bronzing  ; but,  in  this  case,  it  is 
useless  to  purify  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

"When  plumbago  is  moistened  with  a solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  in  ether,  and  tlien  allowed  to  dry  in 
a shallow  vessel  exposed  to  solar  light,  we  obtain  the 
gilt  plumbcLgo,  wliich  is  much  more  conducting  than 
plumbago  alone.  We  also  manufacture  a silvered 
\ plumbago , by  calcining  at  a red  beat,  and  in  a closed 
crueible,  a plumbago  whicli  lias  been  moistened  with 
an  aqueous  or  ammoniacal  solution  of  50  to  100 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  kilogramme  of  gra- 
phite employed. 
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Amalgamating  Sait  (poisonous). 

This  is  a triple  sait  of  mercury,  or  rather  a mercury 
sait  with  three  acids,  aud  is  composed  of  the  sulphate, 
nitrate,  and  bichloride  of  this  métal.  It  is  liquid, 
more  or  less  colored,  very  dense,  and  gives  in  water  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
acid.  It  produces  a violet  stain  on  the  skin,  and 
amalgamates  copper  and  its  alloys  thoroughly  and 
rapidly.  It  is  used  for  amalgamating  the  zincs  of 
batteries,  and  dispenses  with  the  metallic  mercury.  If 
it  is  not  more  economical  tlian  mercury  aloue,  it 
is  more  easily  applied  and  prevents  much  trouble  in 
gilding  works.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate 
of  binoxide  of  mercury,  but  the  converse  is  not  true, 
because  nitrate  of  mercury,  employed  as  amalgamat- 
ing sait,  rapidly  perforâtes  the  zinc. 

It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  nitrate  of  binoxide  of 
mercury  upon  an  excess  of  a powder  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bisulphate  and  bichloride  of  mercury; 
the  liquor  only,  remaining  after  cooling,  is  used. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  (poisonous). 

(Blue  vitriol.  Blue  copperas.) 

This  sait  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for 
dyeing,  preserving  wood,  the  galvanoplastie  opera- 
tions, etc.  It  is  generally  in  the  shape  of  large  rhom- 
bric  cystals,  translucent  and  of  a fine  blue  colot*.  Its 
taste  is  acid,  metallic,  and  astringent,  like  ink,  but 
more  persisting.  By  desiccation  it  loses  its  water 
and  becomes  white  ; and,  at  a higher  température, 
the  sulphurie  acid  is  expelled  and  tliere  remains  a 
blackish-brown  binoxide  of  copper.  It  is  easily  solu- 
ble in  water,  especially  when  the  latter  contains  some 
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free  acid,  and  the  solution  is  blue.  Ilot  water  dis- 
solves much  more  of  tliis  sait  than  cold,  and  it  crys- 
tallizes  by  cooling. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  constitutes  the 
galvanoplastie  baths  proper,  which  are  rendered  more 
conducting  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  (in  volume) 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

When  dissolved,  surate  of  copper  attacks  and  is 
decomposed,  without  galvanic  action,  by  certain 
metals  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  steel,  which  are  coated 
by  copper.  Tin  and  bismuth  are  blackened. 

Many  kinds  of  commercial  sulphate  of  copper  are 
impure,  and  hold  variable  proportions  of  the  snlphates 
of  iron  and  zinc,  which  are  injurions  when  their 
amount  is  too  great.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  detected  by 
passing  through  the  acid  solution  a current  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphide  of  copper  pro- 
duced  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  licpior 
is  treated  by  ammonia,  which  produces  a white  pre- 
cipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkali. 
The  iron  remains  also  in  the  acid  liquor  filtered  from 
the  copper,  and  its  presence  is  ascertained  by  the  red 
prussiate  of  potassa  which  gives  a blue  coloration. 
Another  process  for  the  détection  of  iron  consists  in 
adding  to  a small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  ail  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  precipitated  at  first,  and  the  brown 
oxide  of  iron  will  be  seen  floating  in  the  intensely 
bine  liquor. 

The  best  sulphate  of  copper  cornes  from  the  refin- 
ing  of  silver  coin  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  from  the  solu- 
tion in  the  same  acid  of  the  scales  of  copper  oxide 
produced  in  rolling  sheets  of  tliis  métal.  That  ob- 
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tained  by  the  spontaneous  oxidization  of  copper 
pyrites,  is  always  contaminated  with  iron  or  zinc. 

We  should  avoid,  for  our  art,  those  cheap  copper 
s ul  pliâtes  extracted  from  old  acid  dipping  li quors, 
since  they  contain  zinc  and  other  metals,  and  also 
nitrate  of  copper  with  frce  nitric  acid.  Galvano- 
plastie baths  prepared  with  them  are  a nuisance. 
These  sulphates  are  generally  very  wet  and  in  small 
crystals. 


Sulphate  of  P roioxide  of  Iron. 

(Green  copperas.  Green  vitriol.) 

Tliis  sait  crystallizes  like  the  preceding  one,  and  is 
of  a fine  green  color.  Its  taste  is  that  of  ink,  and  it 
is  very  soluble  in  water  which  is  colored  a lighter 
green.  It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  air, 
and  becomes  yellow,  then  reddish,  and  is  transformed 
into  a sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  possesses 
other  properties. 

By  lieating,  sulphate  of  iron  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization  and  becomes  wliite.  At  a red  white  beat, 
it  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  escape,  and  there  remains  a red  and  pulvéru- 
lent residue  which  is  called  colcothar,  anhydrous  ses- 
quioxide of  iron , JEnglish  rouge , etc. 

The  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  employed  for 
precipitating  gold  from  its  acid  solutions.  The  sul- 
phate of  sesquioxide  does  not  possess  this  property. 

It  is  prepared,  either  by  evaporating  and  crystalli- 
zing  the  liquors  used  for  cleansing  iron,  or  by  the 
oxidization  in  the  air  of  iron  pyrites.  The  sait  ob- 
tained  by  this  latter  process  generally  contains  somc 
copper,  which  is  precipitated  by  iron  scraps  put  in 
the  solution. 
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Sulphate  of  Mercury  (poisonous). 

Mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  form  two  combina- 
tions ; the  sulphate  of  protoxide  and  tbat  of  binoxide, 
tbe  latter  being  somctimes  and  wrongly,  called  bi- 
sulphate,  the  sulphate  of  binoxide  is  employedfor  the 
Marié  Davy  battery. 

This  latter  sait  is  white,  pulvérulent,  and  more  or 
less  dry,  according  as  it  retains  a less  or  greater  pro- 
portion of  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  hot,  and  forms  two  new  salts,  one 
of  which  is  very  acid  and  is  called  the  super  sulphate 
of  mercury,  wliereas  the  other  is  basic,  and  becomes 
precipitated  as  a yellovv  powder  of  subsulphate  or 
minerai  turbith.  The  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  the 
really  useful  sait  of  the  Marié  Davy  battery,  since 
the  sulphate  employed  is  always  moistened. 

The  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  mercury  is  prepared  by 
lieating  in  a porcelain  dish  one  part  of  mercury  with 
two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  com- 
pletely  drying  the  product.  Great  quantities  of  sul- 
phurous  acid,  and  then  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  disen- 
gaged  during  the  operation,  and  when  the  end  is  near 
the  paste  should  be  constantly  stirred  with  a glass  rod. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

(White  vitriol.  White  copperas.) 

The  trade  furnishes  this  sait  in  three  forms  : either 
in  white  or  opaque  plates,  or  in  large  transparent 
crystals,  or  in  a mass  formed  of  a quantity  of  needle- 
like  crystals,  resembling  those  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia  or  of  tin  sait. 

Its  taste  is  sour,  styptic,  and  metallic,  and  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water  which  remains  colorless.  It  is  de- 
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composed  by  a strong  heat,  and  oxide  of  zinc  forme 
the  residue.  Its  neutral  solutions  give  a white  pre- 
cipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  precipi- 
tate  is  produced  in  acid  solutions.  The  sulphide  of 
zinc  is  the  only  white  metallic  sulphide  wliich  is 
known  ; and  this  is  the  reason  why  zinc  paints  remain 
white,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sulphur  gases 
which  so  rapidly  blacken  paints  made  of  white  lead 
and  other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  employed  for  zinc  and  brass 
electro-baths,  in  the  préparation  of  acids  for  a dead 
lustre,  and  for  a frosted  lustre  upon  clocks  and 
jewelry. 

Sulphite  and  Bisulphite  of  Soda. 

The  former  sait  forme  white  crystals  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  rapidly  transformed  into  an  amor- 
phous  powder  by  efflorescence. 

It  possesses  no  smell,  but  its  taste  is  fiat  and  salted 
and  sulphurous  at  the  same  time.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  gradually  transformed  into  sulphate 
by  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Powerful 
acids  décomposé  it  with  abundant  production  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  smell 
of  burning  sulphur.  During  this  reaction,  the  liquor 
remains  clear,  and  is  tlius  distinguished  from  the 
hyposulphite,  which  also  disengages  sulphurous  acid, 
but  deposits  sulphur  in  the  solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  and  generally  ail  the  soluble  sul- 
phites,  dissolve  the  salts  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc., 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  transform  them 
into  double  colorless  salts  which  possess  more  or  less 
stability,  and  arc  employed  for  electro-baths. 

The  sulphite  of  soda  may  absorb  an  excess  of  sul- 
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phurous  acid,  and  thus  become  a bisulphite,  wliich 
should  always  be  preferred  to  the  neutral  sait. 

The  neutral  sulphite  of  soda  is  prepared  by  passing 
a stream  of  sulphurous  gas  through  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  until  the  liquor  neither  turns 
red  litmus  paper  blue,  nor  reddens  a bine  one.  If 
the  solution  be  very  concentrated,  a quantity  of 
small  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  become  preci- 
pitated  during  the  middle  of  the  operation,  and 
should  be  stirred  to  prevent  them  from  obstructing 
the  gas  tube.  An  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  décom- 
posés them  with  abundant  production  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  saturated  liquor  crystallizes  by  cooling 
if  concentrated;  in  the  other  case  it  should  be  evapo- 
rated  to  a certain  point. 

The  bisulphite  of  soda  is  produced  by  continuing 
the  passage  of  the  sulphurous  gas,  and  the  solution 
reddens,  and  even  destroys  the  color  of  blue  litmus 
paper.  This  sait  loses  in  the  air  its  excess  of  sul- 
phurous gas,  then  becomes  neutral  sulphite,  and,  after 
a long  while,  sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen. 

Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (poisonous). 

(Sulphydrate  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.) 

This  sait  is  liquid,  and  of  a deeper  reddish-yellow 
color,  as  it  contains  more  sulphur.  Its  smell  is  that 
of  a mixture  of  ammonia  and  rotten  eggs,  and  its 
taste  is  alkaline  and  nauseous.  The  sides  of  the 
bottles  in  which  it  is  kept  are  often  covered  with  a 
pellicle  of  sulphur  or  sulphide.  By  rapid  évapora- 
tion a residue  of  sulphur  is  left. 

It  rapidly  forms  sulpliides  with  the  métal  s,  and 
produces  on  silver  the  black  coating  misnamed  oxide. 
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Wc  hâve  also  seen  that  it  is  often  employed  for 
bronzing,  and  that  it  produces  peculiar  patines  on  the 
surface  of  various  metals  oralloys.  It  is  preparedby 
saturating  ammoniawith  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

We  generally  employ  it  with  an  excess  of  sulphur, 
that  is  to  say,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  a few  liours 
with  an  excess  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  at  a tem- 
pérature of  about  70°  C.  The  liquid  is  then  of  a 
dark  reddish-yellow. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  décomposition  of 
the  sulphide  of  barium,  calcium,  or  strontium,  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

We  should  avoid  opening  a bottle  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  silver  plating  rooms. 

Sylphides  of  Calcium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium 

(poisonous). 

(Livers  of  sulphur,  or  polysulpkides  of  calcium,  potassium, 

and  sodium.) 

These  salts  are  obtained  in  solution  by  boiling  the 
alkali  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a certain  quantity 
of  water.  They  are  produced  in  the  dry  way  by 
projecting  powdered  quicklime,  or  potassa,  or  soda 
into  melted  sulphur,  and  then  casting  the  mixture  on 
a marble  slab. 

These  dry  sulphides  are  generally  in  the  shape  of 
plates,  which  are  greenish  or  whitish  at  the  surface, 
and  reddish-yellow  inside.  They  are  soluble  in  water, 
which  is  colored  yellow  or  red,  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration.  By  spontaneous  décomposition  they 
hâve  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs;  and,  when  treated  by  an 
acid,  they  émit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a deposit 
of  sulphur  at  the  saine  time.  Their  uses  in  our  art 
are  the  same  as  those  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

29 
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Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 

(Sulphide  of  carbon.  Liquor  of  Laropadius.) 

If  we  bring  to  a red  beat  a stoneware  or  porcelain 
tube  (Fig.  116)  filled  with  charcoal,  and  then  intro- 

Fig.  116. 


duce  (and  immediately  close  the  aperture)  fragments 
of  sulphur  into  it,  the  liquid  which  résulta  from  the 
combination  of  the  sulphur  and  carbon  is  condensed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and,  after 
a distillation  in  another  yessel,  is  a pure  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 

It  is  a colorless  and  transparent  liquid,  which  is 
very  dense,  and  possesses  the  double  refraction.  Its 
smell  is  characteristic,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
rotten  turnips,  or  of  certain  gases  from  the  intestines. 
It  is  very  volatile,  and  produces  upon  the  hand  a 
disagreeable  sensation  of  cold.  It  burns  with  a blue 
liame  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced  at  the  same  time.  JMo  residue  is  left. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  many  kinds  of 
resins,  fats,  and  gum  resins,  such  as  India-rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  and  also  sulphur  and  pliosphorus. 
Tliis  last  solution  is  employed  in  oui*  art  for  reducing 
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tlie  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  upon  certain 
moulds,  which  tlms  become  conducting. 

The  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bisul- 
phide  of  carbon  imitâtes  on  a larger  scale  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fig.  117.  A large  stoneware  retort  is 
heated  in  a furnace,  and  carries  a tubulure,  through 


Fig.  11T. 


which  passes  a stoneware  tube  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
closed  by  a stopper.  The  neck  of  the  retort  projects 
from  the  furnace,  and  pénétrâtes  a connecting  tube 
fîxed  to  a receiver  filled  with  water.  When  the  retort 
is  brought  to  a red  heat,  a few  fragments  of  sulphur 
are  introduced  by  the  top  of  the  stoneware  tube, 
which  is  quickly  closed.  The  vapor  of  sulphur  is 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  mass  of  incandescent 
charcoal,  combines  with  it,  and  condenses  in  the 
water  of  the  receiver. 

The  product  tlms  obtained  contains  an  excess  of 
sulphur,  which  is  removed  by  distillation  in  a water 
bath.  Pure  bisulpliide  of  carbon  sliould  volatilize 
without  leaving  any  residue. 

Sulpliide  of  carbon  is  now  obtained  in  the  trade  at 
a very  low  price. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS  DAILY  EMPLOYED 

IN  THE  ART. 

Stirring  Rods. 

These  are  rods  made  of  varions  substances,  and  are 
employed  for  mixing  together  liquids,  or  pastes,  or 
liquids  and  pastes,  or  solids  with  liquids,  or  various 
solids  in  the  dry  state.  Their  length  and  thickness 
should  be  suited  to  the  volumes  to  be  mixed. 

The  best  stirring  rods  are  those  which  are  without 
Chemical  action  upon  the  substances  with  which  they 
are  in  contact  ; neither  should  they  become  impreg- 
nated  with  them.  Rods  made  of  glass,  stoneware„ 
or  porcelain  are  the  best  in  most  cases.  Wood  and 
most  metals  should  be  avoided,  because  the  former 
is  absorbing,  and  the  latter  are  corroded  and  easily 
oxidized. 

The  operator  in  the  various  branches  of  our  art 
should  always  hâve,  near  at  hand,  a complété  assort- 
ment  of  glass  stirrers  of  various  sizes,  and  with  melted 
or  gnoiind  ends,  in  order  not  to  scratch  the  vessels  in 
which  lie  opérâtes. 

Anodes. 

We  thns  call  the  plates  or  wires  of  different  metals, 
placed  at  tlie  end  of  the  connecting  wire  starting 
from  the  positive  pôle  of  a battery. 
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The  anodes  are  soluble  or  insoluble,  that  is,  they 
become  dissolved  under  thc  influence  of  the  galvanic 
current  to  partly  maintain  the  metallic  strength  of 
the  bath,  or  tliey  simply  bring  the  current  into  tlie 
bath  without  being  dissolved. 

Generally  the  soluble  anodes  are  of  the  same  métal 
with  whicli  the  bath  is  composed  ; and  the  insoluble 
anodes  are  of  platinum,  graphite  of  gas  retorts,  car- 
bon, or  any  other  conducting  and  insoluble  substance. 

Soluble  anodes  are  generally  completely  immersed 
in  the  solution,  and  connected  with  the  conducting 
wire  by  other  platinum  wires.  Insoluble  anodes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  rarely  completely  immersed,  and,  by 
dipping  them  more  or  less,  we  increase  or  diminish 
at  will  the  amount  of  electricity. 

Hydrometers. 

(Arometers  for  acids  and  salts.) 

These  are  instruments  generally  made  of  glass,  for 
ascertaining  the  spécifie  gravities  of  liquids.  There 
are  hydrometers  for  acids,  salts,  alkalies,  syrups,  alco- 
hol,  ether,  liquors,  etc. 

A great  many  operators  think  that  hydrometers  will 
not  only  indicate  the  spécifie  gravity,  but  also  the 
composition  and  the  quality  of  their  baths  ; they  im- 
agine, for  instance,  that  if  they  hâve  once  had  good 
results  with  a bath  marking  9°,  any  other  bath  mark- 
ing  also  9°  must  be  equally  good.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take,  whicli  sliould  be  corrected. 

A hydrometer,  in  general,  is  an  instrument  in- 
tended  to  indicate  the  spécifie  gravity  of  a liquid, 
relating  to  the  spécifie  gravity  of  distilled  water  at 
its  maximum  of  density,  that  is,  at  4°  C.  above  O. 
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As  there  are  liquide  lighter  and  heavier  than  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  hâve  two  kinds  of  hydrometers,  or 
rather,  two  different  graduations  of  this  instrument. 

Baumé,  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to 
construct  a hydrometer  of  constant  weight.  It  is  a 
glass  tube,  the  lower  third  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
large  bulb  or  cylinder,  ended  by  a smaller  bulb,  in 
which  is  put  a certain  weight  of  lead  or  mercury  act- 
ing  as  ballast  for  sinking  the  instrument  more  or  less 
in  the  liquid.  The  cylindrical  and  narrow  tube,  above 
the  large  bulb,  receives  a small  cylinder  of  paper 
upon  which  are  marked  the  divisions  or  degrees  of 
the  scale. 

This  instrument  is  graduated  by  two  different  me- 
thods,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  determining  the 
spécifie  gravi  ty  of  liquids  heavier  or  lighter  than  water 
at  4°  C. 

If  it  be  intended  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  for 
acids  and  saline  solutions,  for  instance,  mercury  or 
lead  are  put  in  the  lower  bulb  until  the 
instrument  lias  sunk  nearly  to  the  top 
in  water,  and  the  0 of  the  paper  scale  is 
made  level  with  that  of  the  liquid  (Fig. 
118).  The  hydrometer  is  then  dipped 
into  a solution  of  15  parts  of  common  sait 
(chloride  of  sodium)  in  85  parts  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  and  the  line  where  the  level 
of  the  liquid  touches  the  tube  is  marked 
15°.  The  space  between  0 and  15°  is 
divided  into  15  equal  parts,  and  this 
graduation  is  continued  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
scale.  66°  is  the  spécifie  gravity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric  acid  with  Baumé’s  hydrometer. 


Fig.  118. 
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Fig.  119. 
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For  liquida  lighter  than  water,  the  graduation  of 
the  preceding  hydrometer  is  reversed  (Fig.  119). 
The  0 is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and 
is  determined  by  plunging  the  instrument 
into  a solution  of  10  parts  of  common  sait 
in  90  parts  of  water.  10°  is  marked  at  the 
level  line  in  distilled  water,  and  the  space 
between  0 and  10°  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts,  and  the  same  graduation  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  the  scale. 

A similar  method  may  be  employed  for 
constructing  spécial  hydrometers  for  spe- 
cial  saline  solutions,  one  of  common  sait, 
for  instance.  The  0 of  the  instrument  is  at  the  level 
line  in  distilled  water  ; 5°  in  a solution  of  5 parts  of 
sait  in  95  of  water  ; 10°  in  a solution  of  10  parts  of 
sait  in  90  of  water  ; and  so  on. 

But  such  an  instrument  cannot  be  employed  for 
determining  the  composition  of  different  solutions  ; 
and  queer  mistakes  would  be  made  if  we  desired  to 
ascertain  the  composition  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  an  hydrometer  graduated  especially  for 
one  of  sulphite  of  soda  for  instance.  It  is  also  évi- 
dent that  the  same  hydrometer  will  not  do  for  de- 
termining the  composition  of  a solution  containing 
two  different  salts.  Thus,  a photographer  may  arrive 
at  the  composition  of  a pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver with  an  hydrometer  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ; but  the  same  instrument  will  give  no 
indication  whatever  as  to  the  proportion  of  silver  con- 
tained  in  an  electro-silvering  bath,  which  contains 
many  other  salts  besides  that  of  silver. 

Therefore,  hydrometers  are  useful  only  for  verifying 
the  degree  of  the  acids  bought,  and  as  an  indication 
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whether  the  spécifie  gravities  of  his  baths  are  too 
much  above  or  below  tlie  limits  known  for  the  easy 
passage  of  the  galvanic  current. 

Glass  Balloons  and  Flashs. 

These  are  spheres  of  thin  blown  glass,  with  necks 
of  various  dimensions  in  lengtli  and  diameter.  They 
are  employed  for  heating  acids,  dissolving  metals,  and 
a great  many  other  uses.  They  should  be  placed 
upon  triangular  supports  of  iron,  and  at  a certain 
distance  from  the  tire.  The  thinner  they  are,  the 
more  easily  they  bear  sudden  changes  of  température. 
We  prefer  them  to  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  for 
dissolving  gold,  because  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
losing  a part  of  the  product  by  its  projection  outside. 

Kettles  and  Boiling  Pans. 

These  are  of  various  shapes,  hemispheric,  or  with 
flat  bottom,  and  are  made  of  different  materials. 

Those  of  copper  are  employed  for  wliitening  with 
silver  and  cream  of  tartar.  Cast  and  sheet  iron  are 
préférable  for  cleansing  with  caustic  alkalies,  or  for 
evaporating  residues. 

The  stoneware  pans  or  jars  for  desilvering  (strip- 
ping),  or  for  giying  a dead  lustre  to  copper  in  warm 
acids,  are  heated  on  sand  or  water  baths. 

The  cast-iron  enameled  kettles  are  used  for  liot 
baths  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum. 

jNTotwithstanding  their  enamel,  these  vessels  become 
gradually  impregnated  with  the  solutions  they  hâve 
held,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  employ  them  for  other 
kinds  of  baths.  Thus  an  enameled  kettlc  whicli  lias 
been  used  for  silvering,  will  not  be  suitable,  even  after 
the  most  tliorough  washing,  for  a gold  bath,  because 
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the  gilding  will  certainly  bc  white  or  green,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  silver  furnished  by  the  vessel. 

Brushes. 

A définition  of  this  tool  is  nnnecessary;  and  we 
shall  simply  indicate  the  various  kinds  suitable  to  the 
different  operations  of  our  art. 

The  gilder  with  fire  employs,  for  equalizing  the 
coat  of  amalgam,  a long  handled  brusli,  the  bristles 
of  whieh  are  long  and  very  stiff. 

The  electro-gilder  uses  a brush  (Fig.  120)  with 
long  and  flexible  bristles. 

For  scouring  with  sand  and  pumice-stone  dust  those 
alloys  holding  nickel,  such  as  maillechort  and  German 
silver,  which  are  difB.cu.lt  to  cleanse  in  acids,  the  pre- 
ceding  brush  with  smaller  and  stiffer  bristles  is  used. 

Fig.  120.  Fig.  121.  Fig.  122. 

nmm 

The  gilder  of  watch-parts  lias  an  oval  brush  (Fig. 

121) ,  with  stiff  and  short  bristles  for  graining  the 
silver. 

The  galvanoplastie  operator,  for  coating  moulds 
with  plumbago,  uses  not  only  tools  and  pencils,  but 
also  three  kinds  of  brushes — the  watchmaker’s  (Fig. 

122) ,  a hat  brush,  and  a boot-shining  brush. 

The  bronzing  operator  uses  ail  kinds  of  brushes. 

Brushes  are  perfectly  deprived  of  adhèrent  grease 
by  benzine  or  sulphide  of  carbon. 
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Burnishing  Tools. 

We  hâve  already  described  them  in  this  work. 

Evaporating  Dishes  or  Capsules. 

These  are  ycssels  of  porcelain  or  of  other  ceramic 
paste,  and  are  intended  to  bear  a high  température. 
The  best  are  thin  and  uniformly  so.  The  same  as 
glass  balloons  and  flasks,  they  ehould  be  supported 
above  the  tire  upon  an  iron  triangle.  As  far  as 
practicable  they  should  be  gradually  heated  and 
cooled.  When  taken  from  the  tire,  they  should  be 
placed  upon  rings  made  of  plaited  straw.  They  are 
made  with  or  without  lips,  and  some  hâve  a socket 
for  a wooden  handle.  Glass  evaporating  dishes  are 
not  durable.  , 

We  find  in  the  trade  several  kinds  of  evaporating 
dishes  : — 

1.  Tliose  of  Sèvres,  fine,  but  not  sufficiently  re- 
fractory  ; 

2.  Tliose  of  Bayeux,  tawny  or  bluish,  which  are  in 
general  use,  but  are  open  to  several  objections  ; 

3.  Those  of  Orchamp,  thick,  and  often  with  a 
brown  enamel  inside.  They  crack  at  various  places 
by  the  action  of  the  tire,  but  do  not  break  apart  ; 

4.  Those  of  the  Anglo-French  Co.  of  Saint-Gau- 
dens,  which  are  as  white  as  those  of  Sèvres,  but  niuch 
more  refractory.  They  are  manufactured  especially 
for  our  hou  se. 

Conducting  wires , Electrodes.  Reophores. 

These  are  the  naines  applied  to  the  metallic  wires, 
bands,  spiral  s,  or  ribbons,  which  carry  the  electric 
current  to  the  baths. 
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The  conducting  wires  are  either  employed  with  their 
natural  metallic  surface,  or  are  covered  with  some  in- 
sulating,  or  poorly  conducting,  substance,  such  as  cot- 
ton,  silk,  India-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  various  var- 
nishes.  It  is  évident  that  covered  électrodes  should 
be  bare  and  clean  at  their  extremities,  which  are  con- 
nected  with  the  battery  and  the  anodes,  or  catodes 
(objects  to  be  coated).  Pure  copper  possesses  the 
best  conducting  power;  and  after  it  corne  brass, 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  zinc,  etc. 

We  do  not  mean  that  conducting  wires  should 
always  be  of  copper  ; but,  if  two  wires,  one  of  copper, 
and  another  of  iron,  were  starting  from  the  same  place 
on  a battery,  it  is  very  likely  that  ail  of  the  electricity 
would  preferably  pass  through  the  copper  wire.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  choice,  the  current 
will  pass  through  any  kind  of  metallic  substance. 

Insulated  électrodes  may  corne  in  contact  with 
each  other  without  inconvenience.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  bare  électrodes,  because  the  electricity  will 
pass  through  the  shortest  circuit,  and  will  not  go 
through  the  bath  if  the  two  électrodes  are  in  metallic 
contact. 

Glass  Jars. 

These  are  glass  vessels,  general ly  cylindrical,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  of  very  variable  capacities. 

They  are  employed  for  small  gilding,  silvering,  and 
galvanoplastie  baths  in  the  cold.  They  are  very 
handy  and  servi  ceable  for  amateurs,  because  their 
transparency  permits  of  the  watching  of  the  operation 
at  ail  times. 

lietorts. 

These  are  pear  shaped  vessels,  with  a neck  nearly 
at  a right  angle  with  the  body.  They  are  with  or 
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without  tubulures  ; and  their  material  is  glass,  por- 
celain, stoneware,  refractory  clay,  or  métal. 

They  are  employed  for  the  préparation  of  gases  or 
the  distillation  of  liquids,  and  the  product  is  collected 
in  suitable  receivers. 


Crucibles. 

Tliese  are  vessels,  the  shape  of  which  is  generally 
an  inverted  truncated  cône,  the  smaller  end  being 
closed,  and  the  larger  open.  Sometimes  the  opening 
is  triangular. 

Cracibles  are  made  of  many  kinds  of  material  s : 
metals,  refractory  clay,  stoneware,  porcelain,  plum- 
bago  or  graphite,  etc.  They  are  generally  provided 
with  a cover  of  the  same  material,  and  are  raised 
above  the  grate  bars  of  the  furnace  by  rneans  of  bricks 
or  cylinders  of  clay. 

Metallic  crucibles  may  be  heated  rapidly,  but  the 
others  require  to  hâve  their  température  raised  gradu- 
ally  and  carefully. 

They  are  employed  for  the  préparation  of  many 
salts,  for  the  fusion  of  metals,  etc.  ISTon-metallic 
crucibles  are  rarely  used  for  more  than  011e  operation. 

Troughs. 

These  are  made  of  different  substances,  and  their 
shape  is  circulai’,  square,  or  rectangular.  They  should 
be  perfectly  tight,  impervious  to  the  solutions,  and 
unacted  upon  by  them. 

Stoneware,  glass,  or  porcelain  troughs  are  the  best  ; 
but  they  are  brittle  and  expensive.  Those  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron  are  suitable  only  for  neutral  or  alkaline 
solutions,  and  they  must  be  insulated  from  the  anodes 
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or  articles  plunged  into  them,  so  as  not  to  bave  the 
galvanic  current  passing  through  them. 

Wooden  troughs  should  hâve  their  insides  covered 
with  heavy  coats  of  varnish  or  pitch,  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  baths,  or  with  a sheathing  of  gutta  percha 
or  India-rubber.  They  are  sometimes  lined  with 
sheet  lead,  welded  by  the  gas  process,  silice  any  kind 
of  tin  solder  should  be  discarded.  Such  troughs  are 
satisfactory  for  galvanoplastie  operations,  provided 
that  the  lead  lining  be  insulated  from  the  electric 
circuit. 

Diaphragms.  Porous  Cells. 

These  are  vases,  plates,  or  partitions  which,  from 
their  porousness  or  permeability,  allow  liquids  of  dif- 
ferent natures  to  be  separated  and  connected  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  if  we  divide  a trough  by  a partition 
plate,  made  of  baked  pipe  clay,  and  fill  one  side  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  with  a solution 
of  potassa  (both  liquids  being  at  the  same  level),  the 
two  liquids  will  penetrate  the  porous  plate  or  dia- 
phragm  and  there  react  upon  each  other  without  their 
masses  parti cipating  in  the  action. 

We  bave  seen,  in  Daniell’s  battery,  that  the  porous 
cell  séparâtes  the  exciting  liquid  (solution  of  sait  or 
sulphuric  acid)  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.  In  Grove’s  and  Bunsen’s  batteries,  they  sepa- 
rate  the  acids  ; and  also  the  acidulated  liquor  in  the 
simple  galvanoplastie  apparatus. 

Any  porous  substance,  linactcd  upon  by  the  solu- 
tions, is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  diaphragms. 
Wood,  sail  cloth,  leather,  gold  beater’s  skin,  bladders, 
baked  porcelain  and  pipe  clay,  etc.,  are  employed. 
Nevertheless,  diaphragms  or  porous  cells  made  of 
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porcelain  paste,  and  rendered  neither  too  mucli  nor  too 
little  porous  by  a proper  baking,  are  préférable  to 
ail  others  for  durability  and  good  working. 


Fig.  123. 


Filters. 

Filtering  a solution,  a bath,  or  any  other  liquor, 
consists  in  making  it  pass  through  a permeable  sub- 
stance, the  pores  or  meshes  of  which  are  sufficiently 
closed  to  retain  ail  the  undissolved  substances,  which 
are  thus  separated  from  the  liquid  part. 

Filters  are  of  very  different  materials  and  shapes. 

Cloths,  calico,  etc.,  are  coarse  filters  made  in  the 
form  of  xiockets.  Their  clean  filtering  power  is  con- 
siderably  improved  by  covering  them  Avith  a layer  of 
sand,  avooI,  bone  black,  etc.  These  latter 
substances  themselves,  properly  fixed, 
Avili  be  sufficient  to  filter. 

Felted  wool  (generally  rabbit’s  hair)  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a conical  pocket 
(Fig.  123),  and  is  suited  only  for  neu- 
tral  substances.  Alkalies  destroy  it 
rapidly. 

Concentrated  acids  are  filtered  upon 
amianthus , or  asbestos,  compressed  in  the 
neck  of  a glass  funnel  upon  broken  fragments  of  glass. 
Many  acids  may  be  filtered  upon  gun  cotton. 

But  the  most  important  filter  for  us  is  that  made  of 
unsized  paper.  This  filter  (Fig.  124)  is  prepared  by 
folding  diagonally  a square  piece  of  paper 
which  thus  prepared  forms  a triangle,  again 
doubled  up.  Tlien,  beginning  at  one  edge, 
smaller  folds  are  made  alternately  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  but  ail  converging 
towards  the  point,  like  a fan.  The  filter 
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being  incompletely  opened,  we  see  that  the  two  end 
folds  are  incomplète  and  présent  surfaces  requiring 
another  fold  in  the  middle.  The  filter  is  then  trimmed 
on  top  and  introduced  into  the  funnel,  with  care  that 
ail  the  outward  edges  rest  against  it. 

If  it  be  feared  that  the  filter  will  not  resist  the 
weight  of  the  liquid,  the  point  is  twisted  to  the  left 
or  to  the  right,  and  while  it  is  still  held  between 
two  Angers  of  the  left  hand,  the  whole  filter  is  turned 
over,  so  that  the  inward  folds  become  the  outward 
ones.  A filter  with  such  a rounded  point  is  better 
supported  in  the  funnel  and  filters  more  rapidly. 

This  method  is  préférable  for  rapid  filtration  ; but 
if  we  desire  to  recover  précipitâtes,  the  filter 
represented  by  fig.  125  is  more  suitable.  The  1 25- 
paper  is  twice  doubled  up,  and  by  opening 
it  with  one  finger,  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
are  laid  on  one  side,  whereas  one  single 
thickness  remains  on  the  otlier  side.  This 
filter  requires,  however,  that  the  angle  of  aperture  of 
the  funnel  sliould  be  of  about  60°. 

A piece  of  straw  or  of  paper  placed  between  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  funnel,  will  permit  of  the 
escape  of  the  air. 

Sieves  made  of  metallic,  silk,  or  hair  gauze,  are 
nothing  but  more  or  less  coarse  filters. 

Scratch-brushes. 

We  hâve  already,  in  this  book,  given  in  extenso  the 
description  and  use  of  these  tools. 

Sy plions. 

The  most  simple  and  liandy  syphon  in  many  cases, 
is  a piece  of  lead  pipe  bent  into  two  unequal  branches, 
tlie  smaller  of  whicli  plunges  into  the  liquid  to  be 
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drawn  out.  A piece  of  India-rubber  tube  may  be 
employed  for  similar  purposes. 

But,  as  these  materials  may  be  acted  upon  by  vari- 
ous  solutions,  glass  syphons  are  used  with  or  without 
a suction  tube. 

A syphon  is  a true  balance,  the  pans  of  which  are 
represented  by  columns  of  liquid  fîlling  the  two  un- 
equal  branches  ; the  longer,  and  of  course  the  heavier, 
column  breaks  the  equilibrium  on  its  side,  and  the 
liquid  falls.  While  the  liquor  runs  out,  a vacuum 
cannot  take  place  inside  of  the  syphon,  and  therefore 
new  liquor  pénétrâtes  through  the  short  branch  and 
is  carried  away  by  the  longer,  as  long  as  the  short 
branch  remains  immersed. 

In  order  to  start  a syphon  with  rigid  branches,  the 
two  openings  are  turned  up,  and  a certain  quantity 
of  liquor  or  water  is  poured  in.  When  the  liquid 
reaches  the  lower  opening,  this  is  closed  with  the 
thumb,  and  the  long  branch  is  filled.  Then,  closing 
the  upper  opening  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand, 
the  syphon  is  returned  to  its  normal  position,  and 
the  small  branch  plunged  into  the  liquor.  The  thumb 
is  removed  first  from  the  opening  in  the  liquid,  before 
the  thumb  closing  the  longer  branch  is  withdrawn. 
Without  this  précaution  air  will  penetrate  in  the  sy- 
phon, and  the  operation  will  hâve  to  be  begun  again. 

If  the  syphon  be  an  India-rubber  tube,  it  isentirely 
plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  when  filled,  one  extrem- 
ity  is  closed  by  pinching  it  between  the  fingers,  then 
withdrawn  from  the  vessel,  and  bent  into  a longer 
branch  than  that  remaining  in  the  liquor. 

For  syphoning  corrosive  solutions  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  fingers,  we  employ  a syphon 
with  a suction  tube.  The  shorter  branch  is  plunged 
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into  the  liquid,  and  the  longer  one  is  closed  with  the 
finger  or  an  India-rubber  pad  pressed  against  it. 
Then,  with  the  mouth,  we  carefully  suck  by  the  latéral 
suction  tube  until  the  liquid  fills  the  longer  branch. 

If  there  be  danger  in  inhaling,  the  action  of  the 
mouth  may  be  replaced  by  an  India-rubber  bail, 
fastened  to  the  suction  tube.  The  longer  branch  of 
the  syphon  is  closed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  bail  com- 
pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  air.  By  its  elasticity 
the  bail  résumés  its  former  volume,  and  sucks  the 
liquor. 

For  pouring  acids,  etc.,  from  vessels  with  compara- 
tivelysmall  apertures,  carboys  for  instance,  an  India- 


Fig.  126.  Fig.  127. 


rubber  cover  fastened  to  the  syphon  and  the  aperture 
is  employed.  The  air  in  the  carboy  is  not  sucked, 
but  compressed  by  means  of  the  small  flexible  tube. 
(Figs.  126  and  127.) 

Thermometer. 

It  is  an  instrument  intended  for  aseertaining  the 
température  of  fluids  or  liquids  in  wliich  it  is  plunged. 
It  works  by  the  dilatation  of  the  mercury  or  colored 
alcohol  contained  in  a bulb  of  thin  glass,  which  is 
30 
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attachée!  to  a capillary  tube  deprived  of  air,  and  upon 
wliicli  the  graduation  is  marked. 

The  scale  employée!  in  this  work  is  the  Centigrade 
or  Celsius  one,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  0 is  the  point 
of  melting  ice,  and  100°  that  of  boiling  water. 


CHAPTEK  LXIY. 

MIXTURES. 

RED  OR  MOULU — YELLOW  OR  MOULU — DEAD  LUSTRE 
EOR  JEWELRY — DEAD  LUSTRE  (HARD)  FOR  CLOCKS 
— DEAD  LUSTRE  (SOFT)  FOR  SMOOTH  SURFACES 
AND  FIGURES — GREEN  FOR  RED  LUSTRE — WAX  FOR 
GILDING. 

Mixtures . 

After  having  enumerated  the  principal  Chemical 
products,  apparatus,  and  instruments  employée!  in  our 
art,  there  remains  for  us  to  give  the  formulæ  of  certain 
mixtures  employed  in  gilding  by  fire  or  by  the  wet 
processes. 


Is  composed  of — 

RED  OR  MOULU 

Exact  numbers. 

Without  odd  numberB. 

Potassa  alum 

. 28.4 

30 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

. 31.6 

30 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . 

. 8 

8 

Common  sait 

. 3.5 

3 

Red  ochre  . 

. 27.5 

28 

Sulphate  of  iron  . 

. 1 

1 

100.0 


100 
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We  may  add  to  it  a small  proportion  of  annotto, 


madder,  cochineal, 

or  otlier  colorin 

g matter,  ground 

in  water  or  in  weak 

vinegar. 

YELLOW  OR  MOULU. 

Exact  numbers.  Without  odd  numbers. 

Red  ochrc 

. 16.5 

17 

Potassa  alum 

. 50.9 

50 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . 

. 10.5 

10 

Common  sait 

. 2.1 

3 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

. 20 

20 

100.0 

100 

DEAD  LUSTRE  FOR  JEWELRY. 

Sulphate  of  iron 

. 

Sulphate  of  zinc 
Potassa  alum 

. . . 

► Equal  parts  of  cach. 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

• • • 

Ail  the  salts  are 

melted  in  their  water  of  crystalli- 

zation  ; and  if  the  gilding  be  strong  and  durable,  a 
small  proportion  of  common  sait  may  be  added. 

DEAD  LUSTRE  (iIARD)  FOR  CLOCKS. 

Exact  numbers.  Without  odd  numbers. 

Water  . 

. 5 

5 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

. 36.62 

37 

Potassa  alum 

. 42.05 

42 

Common  sait 

. 12.33 

12 

Pulverized  glass  and  sul* 

phate  of  lime  . 

. 4 

4 

100.00 

100 

The  whole  is  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed. 

DEAD  LUSTRE  (SOFT)  FOR  SMOOTH  SURFACES  AND  FIGURES. 

Exact  numbers.  Without  odd  numbers. 

Water  . 

. 5 

5 

Nitrate  of  potassa 

. 46.32 

46 

Potassa  alum 

. 45.82 

46 

Common  sait 

. 2.86 

3 

100.00 


100 
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The  same  treatment  as  the  preceding  mixture. 


GREEN  FOR  RED  LUSTRE. 

Exact  numbers. 

Without  odd  numbers. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  . 

. 65. T 

65 

Comraon  sait 

. 25 

25 

Acetate  of  copper 

. 9.3 

10 

100.0 

100 

The  whole  is  ground  together. 


WAX  FOU  GILDING. 

Oil 

Yellow  wax  .... 
Acetate  of  copper 
Red  ochre  or  sanguine 


. 25 
. 25 
. 13 
. 3 T 


100 


The  whole  is  melted,  and  kept  stirred  until  cokl. 


CHAPTER  LXY. 

OF  GENERAL  USEFULNESS. 

ANTIDOTES  AND  HYGIENE  OF  THE  WORKSIIOP. 

We  hâve  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  Chemical 
products  employed  in  our  art  are  very  poisonous;  or 
at  least  unhealthy.  It  is  therefore  our  duty,  after 
having  pointed  ont  the  dangerous  substances,  to  fur- 
nish  the  means  of  neutralizing  their  eflects,  either 
entirely,  or  at  least  suffîciently  so  to  await  the  Corn- 
ing of  the  profession  al  doctor. 

Wc  shall  also  State  the  précautions  which  the 
operator  should  take  for  avoiding  the  eflects  of  the 
noxious  gases  and  vapors  which  often  surround  him. 
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Poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  animal  System 
in  three  different  ways  : — 

1.  Through  the  organs  of  respiration  when  they 
are  gaseous,  or  in  vapors,  or  in  powders  sufficiently 
liglit  to  float  in  the  atmosphère  ; 

2.  By  endermic  absorption , that  is,  when  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  they  may  be  more  or  less  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed  ; 

3.  By  déglutition,  when  they  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach  eitlier  as  liquids  or  solids. 

Although  each  poison  lias  a peculiar  mode  of  ac- 
tion, we  may  place  in  four  categories  those  whicli  now 
occupy  oui*  attention. 

Those  of  the  first  category  corrode  and  disorganize 
the  tissues  with  which  they  are  in  contact  ; and  such 
are  the  eoncentrated  acids  and  alkalies,  and  also  cer- 
tain metallic  or  organic  salts. 

The  second  category  comprises  those  which  are 
without  immédiate  action  upon  the  organs,  but  be- 
come  dangerous  when  they  hâve  passed  into  the  cir- 
culation; such  are  diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
many  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

The  poisons  of  the  third  category  seem  to  attack 
certain  particular  organs,  for  instance,  the  brain,  the 
spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart,  etc.  ; such  are  the  cya- 
nogen  compounds. 

The  fourth  category  is  composed  of  those  which 
act  more  or  less  rapidly  and  powerfully  upon  the 
bronchiæ  and  lungs,  and  produce  suffocation  or 
asphyxia;  such  are  certain  dcleterious  gases,  like 
chlorine,  sulphuretted  liydrogcn,  sulphurous  acid, 
ammonia,  etc. 

We  shall  now  examine  those  poisons  to  which  the 
operator  in  oui*  art  is  the  most  exposed. 
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Poisoning  hy  Acids. 

Ail  the  powerful  acids,  with  tlie  exception  of  hy- 
drocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  operate  nearly  in  the  sanie 
manner.  Their  action  is  the  more  energetic  as  tliey 
are  more  concentrated. 

We  should  not  forget  that,  when  very  diluted, 
these  substances  lose  their  poisonous  properties  ; 
water,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  abundance  will  be 
the  first  thing  to  give.  Tepid  water  and  distilled 
water  will  act  as  emetics,  and  should  be  preferred  if 
tliey  are  at  hand.  Milk  and  the  wliite  of  eggs,  which 
coagulate  with  the  acids  and  partly  neutralize  them, 
may  be  successfully  employed  ; but  nothing  is  better 
than  calcined  magnesia,  or  the  carbonate  of  this 
base,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  with- 
out  danger,  and  will  completely  neutralize  the  acids, 
forming  with  them  purgative  salts.  In  the  absence 
of  magnesia,  we  will  use  phalk  or  Spanish  white  made 
into  a paste  with  water,  or  even  soap  water.  Eveil 
egg-shells  may  be  employed.  It  should  be  well  under- 
stood  that  in  this,  and  any  other  case,  the  remainder 
of  the  treatment  should  be  continued  by  a regular 
doctor. 

Poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  ( Prussic ) Acid,  Cycinogen, 

or  Cyanides. 

If  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanides  be  concentrated  or 
absorbed  in  large  proportions,  their  action  is  as  rapid 
as  lightning,  and  there  is  little  liope  of  saving  the 
victim,  although  everything  should  be  tried. 

But,  if  these  substances  be  diluted,  and  allow  of 
time  for  remedying  them,  we  may  say  that  the  dan- 
ger is  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  length  of  time  past 
silice  tliey  were  absorbed. 
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In  this  kind  of  poisoning,  the  coldest  water  jwssible 
should  be  run  upon  the  liead  and  the  spine  of  the 
patient,  and  lie  should  be  made  to  inhale,  carefully 
and  moderately,  chlorine  gas,  chlorine  water,  bleaching 
powder,  or  Javel  water  (hypochlorite  of  soda). 

Should  these  poisons  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  we  should  administer  as  soon  as  possible 
the  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or,  what  is  better, 
diluted  solutions  of  the  acetate,  citrate  or  tartrate  of 
iron.  With  proper  précautions,  a very  diluted  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given. 

Poisoning  by  Alkalies. 

TVe  should  use  weak  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  etc.,  and,  in  their  absence,  sulphuric,  hydrochlo- 
ric,  or  nitric  acid  diluted  to  the  strengtli  of  lemonade. 
After  the  pain  in  the  stomach  lias  been  diminished, 
it  is  well  to  give  a few  spoonfuls  of  olive  oil. 

Poisoning  by  most  Metallic  Salts. 

An  abundance  of  water,  and  the  patient  made  to 
vomit  when  practicable.  Mille  and  whites  of  eggs 
are  very  good,  but  farinferior  to  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
natural  sulphurous  waters,  like  those  of  Barèges, 
Pulna,  or  Enghien.  The  sulphur,  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  these  waters 
transform  into  insoluble  sulphides,  wliich  are  tempo- 
rarily  inert,  most  of  the  metallic  salts.  They  should 
be  administered  as  long  as  there  is  a suspicion  that 
any  of  the  poison  is  still  retained  in  the  System. 

Poisoning  by  Mercury  Salts. 

Mercury  salts,  and  particularly  the  bichloride 
(corrosive  sublimate),  form  witli  the  white  of  eggs 
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(albumen)  a compound  entirely  insoluble  and  inert. 
The  remedy  is  therefore  indicated.  Sulphur  and  sul- 
phuretted  water  are  also  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

Poisoning  by  Lead  Salts. 

Besides  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  waters,  we  may 
also  employ  a lemonade  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  an  alka- 
line  solution  holding  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  such  as 
Yichy  water.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  good. 

Poisoning  by  Hydrosulphuric  Acid  (, Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen). 

The  patient  should  be  made  to  inhale  carefully 
chlorine  water,  Javel  water,  or  bleaching  powder. 
Energetic  friction,  especially  at  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs.  Large  quantifies  of  warm  and  emollient 
drinks.  Exposure  in  the  open  air  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Poisoning  by  Clûorine , Sidpliurous  Acid , Ætrous  and 

Hyponitric  Gases. 

A great  deal  of  fresh  aie,  and  ligiit  inspirations 
of  ammonia.  An  abondance  of  hot  drinks.  Friction, 
in  order  to  preserve  tbe  heat  and  perspiration  of  the 
skin.  Hot  foot-baths,  to  remove  the  blood  from  the 
lungs.  Aftenvards  maintain  in  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  some  substance  wliich,  melting  slowly,  keeps 
tbe  throat  moist,  such  as  jujube  and  marshmallow 
paste,  molasses  candy,  and  liquorice  paste.  Milk  is 
excellent. 

We  wish  to  hâve  it  well  understood,  that  we  do 
not  prétend  to  take  the  place  of  a regular  professional 
doctor,  and  that  we  hâve  simply  stated  the  first  cares 
and  remedies  to  be  taken  in  urgent  cases.  None  of 
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these  précautions,  no  matter  what  bo  the  results  ob- 
tained,  should  dispense  with  the  care  of  the  doctor, 
who  alone  will  be  able  fully  to  counteract  the  shock 
produced  by  the  poison  in  the  vital  System. 


HYGIENE  OF  ÏIIE  WORKSIIOP. 

The  operator  who  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  acid  gases  or  vapors  will  more  or  less  neu- 
tralize  their  effects  by  alkaline  drinks,  as  Vichy  water 
or  a décoction  of  liquorice  root,  with  a spoonful  of 
magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  per  litre  of  liquor. 
The  enamel  of  his  teeth  will  be  preserved  by  eating 
now  and  then  a little  of  these  alkalies. 

The  cyanide  solutions  occasion  by  their  contact 
with  the  hands  very  painful  crevices,  whicli  are  felt 
from  the  finger  nails  to  the  shoulders.  The  remedy 
is  a wash  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  But  what  is  préférable  is  fric- 
tion with  a kind  of  pomatum  made  by  beating  some 
fat  oil  with  an  excess  of  lime-water.  This  lime- 
. water  is  prepared  by  slaking  in  one  litre  of  water 
one  piece  of  quick-lime  of  the  size  of  a walnut,  stir- 
ring,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquid. 

Mercury  giklers  will,  every  morning  before  their 
work,  take  a spoonful  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  honey.  They  will  also  drink  sulphu- 
retted  waters.  Al  ternate  Barèges  and  vapor-baths 
will  be  highly  bénéficiai.  These  gilders  should  well 
understand  that  prévention  is  much  better  than  cure. 

This  same  treatment  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
those  who  polish  copper,  who  should  also  dip  their 
hands  into  a concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
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cium.  This  sait,  which  keeps  the  hands  moist,  pre- 
vents  the  absorption  of  oil  saturated  with  copper. 
Every  evening  tliey  may  use  a wash  of  water  holding 
some  ammonia. 

Fresh  gold  and  silver  stains  on  the  skin  are  remoyed 
by  solutions  of  sulphite  or  hyposulpliite  of  soda,  or 
with  those  of  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. Old  stains  require  a first  Avashing  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  followed  by  one  in  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Clotlies  stained  with  acids  (except  nitric  acid)  Avili 
hâve  nearly  ahvays  their  primitive  col  or  restored  by 
a diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Should  concentrated  ammonia  be  put 
upon  a recent  stain  of  a concentrated  acid,  the  heat 
produced  by  the  reaction  Avili  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely  disorganize  the  tissue,  and  produce  a hole. 


APPENDIX. 


THF.  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASDRES. 

The  United  States  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  décimal 
System  into  the  coi  nage  of  the  country,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
superior  utility,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hâve  hesitated  so  long 
in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  same  simple  and  rational 
System  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  complicated  and  con- 
fused  standards  in  general  use. 

In  May,  1866,  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures presented  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  an  exhaustive 
report,  accompanied  by  bills  authorizing  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  systevi  into  the  various  departments  of  trade,  and 
making  ail  contracts,  based  on  this  System  of  weights  and 
measures,  valid  before  any  court  in  the  United  States.  They 
said  : — 


“THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

“It  is  orderly,  simple,  and  perfectly  harmonious,  having  use- 
ful  relations  between  ail  its  parts.  It  is  based  on  the  metek, 
which  is  the  principal  and  only  arbitrary  unit.  The  meter  is  a 
measure  of  length,  and  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  very  nearly 
one  ten-millionth  of  the  distance  on  the  earth’s  surface  from 
the  equator  to  the  pôle.  It  is  39.37  inches,  very  nearly. 

“The  are  is  a surface  equal  to  a square  whose  side  is  10 
meters.  It  is  nearly  four  square  rods. 

“ The  liter  is  the  unit  for  measuring  capacity,  and  is  equal  to 
the  contents  of  a cube  whose  edge  is  a tenth  part  of  the  meter. 
It  is  a little  more  than  a wine  quart. 

“ The  gramme  is  the  unit  of  weight,  and  is  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  water,  each  edge  of  the  cube  being  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  meter.  It  is  equal  to  15.432  grains. 

“ The  stere  is  the  cubic  meter. 

“Each  of  these  units  is  divided  decimally,  and  larger  units 
are  formed  by  multiples  of  10,  100,  &c.  The  successive  mul- 
tiples are  designated  by  the  préfixés,  dcka,  hecto,  kilo , and  myria  ; 
the  subordinate  parts  by  deci , centi , and  milli , each  having  its 
own  numerical  significance. 

“The  nomenclature,  simple  as  it  is  in  theery,  and  designed 
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from  its  origin  to  be  universal,  can  only  become  familiar  by 
use.  Like  ail  strange  words,  these  will  become  familiar  by 
custom,  and  obtain  popular  abbreviations.  A System  which 
has  incorporated  with  itself  so  many  different  sériés  of  weights 
and  such  a nomenclature  as-‘scruples,’  ‘penny weights,’  ‘avoir- 
dupois,’  and  with  no  invariable  component  word,  can  hardly 
protest  against  a nomenclature  whose  leading  characteristic  is  a 
short  component  word  with  a prefix  signifying  number.  We 
are  ail  familiar  with  thermometer , barometer , diameter , gasometer , 
&c.,  with  telegram , monogram , &c.,  words  formed  in  the  same 
manner. 

“ After  considering  every  argument  for  a change  of  nomen- 
clature, your  committee  hâve  corne  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attempt  to  conform  it  to  that  in  présent  use  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion of  weights  and  measures,  would  violate  the  early  learned 
order  and  simplicity  of  metric  dénomination,  and  would  seri- 
ously  interfère  with  that  universality  of  System  so  essential  to 
international  and  commercial  convenieuce. 

“ When  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  value  of  our  exports 
and  imports, intheyearending  June  30, 1860,  in  ail  §762,000,000, 
the  amountj  of  near  §700,000,000  was  with  nations  and  their  de- 
pendencies  that  hâve  now  authorized,  or  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  to  authorize,  the  metric~system,  even  denominational  uni- 
formity  for  the  use  of  accountants  in  such  vast  transactions 
assumes  an  important  significarice.  In  words  of  such  universal 
employaient,  each  word  should  represent  the  identical  thing  in- 
tended,  and  no  other,  and  the  law  of  association  familiarizes  it. 

“Your  committee  unanimously  recommend  the  passage  of 

the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  appended  to  this  report 

The  metric  System  is  already  used  in  some  arts  and  trades  in 
this  country,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  others. 
Some  of  its  measures  are  already  manufactured  at  Bangor,  in 
Maine,  to  meet  an  existing  demand  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Fairbanks’  scales  state  : ‘ For 
many  years  we  hâve  had  a large  export  demand  for  our  scales 
with  French  weights,  and  the  demand  and  sale  are  constantly 
increasing.’  Its  minute  and  exact  divisions  specially  adapt  it 
to  the  use  of  chemists,  apothecaries,  the  finer  operations  of  the 
artisan  and  to  ail  scientific  objects.  It  has  always  been  and  is 
now  used  in  the  United  States  coast  survey.  Yet  in  some  of 
the  States,  owing  to  the  phraseology  of  their  laws,  it  would  be 
a direct  violation  of  them  to  use  it  in  the  business  transactions  of 
the  community.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  legalize  its  use, 
and  to  give  to  the  people,  or  that  portion  of  them  desiring  it,  the 
opportunity  for  its  legal  employment,  while  the  knowledge  of 
its  characteristics  will  be  thus  dififused  among  men.” 


TABLES 


BHOWIXO  THE 

RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENOLISH  WEIGHT3 
AND  MEASURES,  &c. 


Measures  of  Length. 


Millimétré 

= 

0.03937 

inch. 

Centimètre 

sa 

0.393708 

U 

Decimetre 

as 

3.937079 

inclies. 

Métré 

s — 

39.37079 

a 

u 

= 

3.2808992 

feet. 

U 

= 

1.093633 

yard. 

Decametre 

as 

32.808992 

feet. 

Hectomètre 

sa 

328.08992 

u 

Kilomètre 

BS 

3280.8992 

ii 

u 

S= 

1093.633 

yards. 

Myriametre 

= 

10936.33 

K 

a 

s= 

6.2138 

miles. 

Inch  (jV  yard) 

= 

2.539954 

centimètres, 

Foot  (l  yard) 

= 

3.0479449 

decimetres. 

Yard 

sa 

0.91438348  métré. 

Fathom  (2  yards) 

= 

1.82876696 

« 

Poleorperch  (5  J yards) 

sa 

5.029109 

métrés. 

Furlong  (220  yards) 

= 

201.16437 

u 

Mile  (1700  yards) 

= 

1609.3149 

u 

Nautical  mile 

as 

1852 

H 
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Superficial  Measures. 


Square  millimétré 

5Î5 

square  inch. 

Ci 

U 

= 

0.00155 

il 

Ci 

il 

centimètre 

=S 

0.155006 

cc 

cc 

il 

decimetre 

2= 

15.50059 

ce 

inches. 

il 

Ci 

= 

0.107643 

Ci 

foot. 

il 

métré  or  centiare 

= 

1650.05989 

cc 

inches. 

II 

a cc 

= 

10.764299 

il 

feet. 

CC 

U Ci 

— 

1.196033 

il 

yard 

Are 

CS 

1076.4299 

cc 

feet. 

il 

= 

119.6033 

Ci 

yards. 

il 

tes 

0.098845  rood. 

Hectare 

t= 

11960.3326 

square  yards. 

il 

= 

2.471143 

acres. 

Square  inch 

2^ 

645.109201  square  millimétrés, 

CC 

Ci 

s= 

6.451367 

a 

centimètres 

CC 

foot 

2= 

9.289968 

ii 

decimetres. 

il 

yard 

= 

0.836097 

a 

métré. 

il 

rod  or  perch 

= 

* 25.291939 

U 

métrés. 

Rood  (1210  sq.  yards) 

= 

10.116775 

ares. 

Acre  (4840  sq.  yards) 

= 

' 0.404671  hectare. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 


Cnbic  millimétré  = 0.000061027  cubic  inch. 


CC 

centimètre  or  millilitre 

= 

0.061027 

CC  CC 

10  “ 

centimètres  or 

centilitre 

= 

0.61027 

il  il 

100  “ 

II 

il 

décilitre 

= 

6.102705 

“ inches. 

1000  “ 

II 

il 

litre 

= 

61.0270515 

CC  Ci 

tt  II 

II 

il 

Ci 

= 

1.760773 

imp’l  pint. 

Il  II 

il 

ii 

a 

2=2 

0.2200967 

“ gal'n. 

Décalitre 

sss 

610.270515 

cubic  inches. 

II 

CSC 

2.2009668 

imp.  gal’ns. 

Hectolitre 

= 

3.531658 

cubic  feet. 

CC 

= 

22.009668 

imp.  gal’ns. 

Cubic  métré  or  stere  or  kilolitre 

= 

1.30802 

cubic  yard. 

(C 

II 

n 

; 

35.3165807 

“ feet. 

= 363.li.5S07 

2 


Myrialitre 
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Cubic  iuch 
“ foot 
“ yard 


= 16.386176  cubic  centimètres. 

28.316312  “ decimetres. 

= 0.764513422  “ métré. 


American  Measures. 

Winchester  or  U. S.  gallon  (231  cub. in.)  = 3.785209  litres. 

“ “ bushel  (2160.42  cub.  in.  )=  35.23719  “ 

Chaldron  (57.25  cubic  feet)  ==  1621.085 


British  Impérial  Measures. 

Gill  = 0.141983 

Pint  Q gallon)  = 

Quart  (^  gallon)  = 

Impérial  gallon  (277.2738  cub.  in.)  = 

Peck  (2  gallons)  = 

Bushel  (8  gallons)  = 


litre. 
0.567932  “ 

1.135864  “ 

4.54345797  litres. 
9.0869159  “ 

36.347664  “ 


Sack  (3  bushels) 
Quarter  (8  bushels) 
Chaldron  (12  sacks) 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 


Decagramme 

II 

Hectogramme 

il 

Kilogramme 

il 

Myriagramme 


= 1.09043 
= 2.907813 
= 13.08516 


hectolitre. 

hectolitres. 


Weights. 

= 0.015438395  troy  grain. 

= 0.15438395  » » 


1.5438395 

15.438395 

0.643 

0.0321633 

0.0352889 

154.38395 

5.64 

3.21633 

3.52889 

2.6803 

2.205486 

26.803 

22.05486 


Quintal  métrique 
Tonne  i 


“ grains, 
pennyweight. 
oz.  troy. 
oz.  avoirdupois. 
troy  grains, 
draclims  avoirdupois. 
oz.  troy. 
oz.  avoirdupois. 
lbs.  troy. 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 
lbs.  troy. 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 


: 100  kilog.  =*=  220.5486  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
1000  kilog.  = 2205.486  “ “ 
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Different  autliors  give  the  following  values  for  the  gramme  : — 
Gramme  = 15.44402  troy  grains. 

“ ==  15.44242  “ 

“ = 15.4402  “ 

« = 15.433159  “ 

“ = 15.43234874  “ 


AVOIRDÜPOIS. 


Long  ton  = 20  cwt.  = 2240  Ibs. 
Short  ton  (2000  lbs.) 

Ilnndred  weiglit  (112  lbs.) 
Quarter  (28  lbs.) 

Pound  = 16  oz.  = 7000  grs. 
Ounce  = 16  dr’ms.  437.5  grs. 
Draclim  = 27.344  grains 


= 1015.649 
= 906.8296 
= 50.78245 

= 12.6956144 

= 453.4148 
= 28.3375 

= 1.77108 


kilogrammes. 

<< 

« 

<< 

grammes. 

U 

gramme. 


TROY  (PRECIOCS  METALS). 


Pound  =12  oz.  = 5760  grs., 
Ounce  = 20  dwt.  = 480  grs. 
Peunyweight  = 24  grs. 

Grain 


373.096  grammes. 
31.0913  “ 

1.55457  gramme. 
0.064773  “ 


APOTHECARIES’  (pdarmacy). 


Ounce  = 8 drachms  = 480  grs.  = 
Draclim  = 3 scruples  = 60  grs.  = 
Scruple  =■  20  grs.  = 


31.0913  gramme. 
3.8869 

1.29546  gramme. 


CARAT  WEIGHT  FOR  DIAMONDS. 

1 carat  = 4 carat  grains  = 64  carat  parts. 
“ = 3.2  troy  grains. 

“ = 3.273  “ “ 

“ = 0.207264  gramme 

“ = 0.212  “ 

•'  = 0.205  “ 

Great  diversity  in  value. 
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Proposed  Symbols  for  Abbreviations. 


M — myria  — 10000 

Mm 

Mg 

Ml 

K— kilo  — 1000 

Km 

Kg 

Kl 

II — hecto  — 100 

Hm 

Hg 

111 

lia 

D — deçà  — 10 

Dm 

Dg 

11 

Da 

Unit  — 1 

métré — m 

gramme — g 

litre — 1 

are — a 

d— deci  — 0.1 

dm 

dl 

cl  a 

c — centi  — 0.01 

cm 

Cg 

cl 

ca 

m — milli  — 0.001 

mm 

mg 

ml 

Km  = Kilométré.  H1  = Hectolitre.  cg  = centigramme, 
c.  cm  = cm3  — cubic  centimètre,  dm*  = sq.  dm  = square  deci- 
metre.  Kgm  = Kilogrammetre.  Kg°  = Kilogramme  degree. 


Celsius  or  Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Itéaumnr. 

— 15° 

4 5° 

12° 

— 10 

4 14 

— 8 

— 5 

4 23 

— 4 

0 melting 

4 32 

ice  0 

+ 5 

4 41 

4 4 

4 io 

4 50 

4 8 

+ 15 

4 59 

4 12 

4 20 

4 08 

4 10 

4 25 

4 77 

4-  20 

+ 30 

4 86 

4 24 

4 35 

4 95 

4 28 

4 40 

4104 

4 32 

4 45 

4113 

4 3G 

4-  50 

4122 

4 40 

+ 55 

4131 

4 44 

4 0*0 

4140 

-f  48 

4 05 

4149 

4 52 

4 70 

4158 

4 56 

4 75 

4107 

4 60 

4 80 

4170 

4 04 

4 85 

4185 

4 68 

4 90 

4194 

4 72 

4 05 

4203 

4 76 

-f-100  boiling 

4212 

water  4 80 

-j-200 

4392 

41  GO 

4300 

4672 

4-40 

4400 

4752 

4320 

4500 

4932 

4400 

31 
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1°  C.  ==  1°.8  Ft.  = |°  Ft.  = 0°.3  R.  = i°  R. 

1°  C.  x 1 = 1°  Ft.  1°  Ft.  x $■  = 1°  C.  1°  r"  x ! =1°  Ft. 

1°  C.  x \ — 1°  R*  1°  Ft.  X $■  = 1°  R.  1°  R.  X f =1°  C. 

Calorie  (French)  = unit  of  beat  -> 

= kilogramme  degree  } 

It  is  the  quantity  of  beat  necessary  to  raise  1°  C.  tbe  tempéra- 
ture of  1 kilogramme  of  distilled  water. 

Kilogrammetre  = Kgm  ==  tbe  power  necessary  to  raise  1 kilo- 
gramme, 1 métré  liigb,  in  one  second.  It  is  equal  to  of  a 
Frencb  borse  power.  An  English  borse  power  = 550  foot  pounds, 
wbile  a Frencb  borse  power  ==  542.7  foot  pounds. 


Ready-made  Calculations. 


No. 

of 

nuits. 

Inches  to 
centimètres. 

Feet  to 
métrés. 

Tards  to 
métrés. 

Miles  to 
Kilométrés. 

Millimétrés 
to  inches. 

1 

2.53995 

0.3047945 

0.91438348 

1.6093 

0.03937079 

2 

5.0799 

0.6095890 

1.82876696 

3.2186 

0.07874158 

3 

7.6199 

0.9143835 

-2.74315044 

4.8279 

0.11811237 

4 

10.1598 

1.2197680 

3.65753392 

4.57191740 

6.4373 

0.15748316 

5 

12.6998 

1.5239724 

8.0466 

0.19685395 

6 

15.2397 

1.82S7669 

5/48630088 

9.6559 

0.23622474 

7 

17.7797 

2.1335614 

6.40068436 

11.2652 

0.27559553 

8 

20.3196 

2.4383559 

7.31506784 

12.8745 

0.31496632 

0 

22.8596 

2.7431504 

8.22945132 

14.4838 

0.35433711 

10 

25.3995 

3.0479450 

9.14383480 

16.0930 

0.39370790 

No. 

of 

units. 

Centimètres 
to  inches. 

Métrés  to 
feet. 

Mètres  to 
yards. 

Kilométrés 
to  miles. 

Square  inches 
to  square 
centimètres. 

1 

0.3937079 

3.2808992 

1.093G33 

0.6213824 

6.45136 

2 

0.7874158 

6.5617984 

2.187266 

1.2427648 

12.90272 

3 

1.1811237 

9.8426976 

3.280899 

1.8641472 

19.35408 

4 

1.5748316 

13.1235968 

4.374532 

2.4855296 

25.80544 

5 

1.9685395 

16.4044960 

5.468165 

3.1069120 

32.25680 

6 

2.3622474 

19.6853952 

6.561798 

3.7282944 

38.70816 

7 

2.7559553 

22.9662944 

7.655431 

4.3496768 

45.15952 

8 

3.1496632 

26.2471936 

8.749064 

4.9710592 

5 1 . G10SS 

9 

3.5433711 

29.5280928 

9.842697 

5.5924416 

58.06224 

10  j 

3.9370790 

32.8089920 

10.936330 

6.2138240 

64.51360 
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No. 

of 

units. 

Square  fret  to 
aq.  mètres. 

Sq.  yards  to 
sq.  métrés. 

Acres  to 
hectares. 

Square 
ceuti  métros 
to  Bq.  iucbcs. 

Sq.  métrés 
to  sq.  feet. 

1 

0.0929 

0.836097 

0.404671 

0.155 

10.7643 

2 

0.1858 

1.672194 

0.809342 

0.310 

21.5286 

3 

0.2787 

2.50S291 

1.204013 

0.465 

32.2929 

4 

0.3716 

3.344388 

1.618684 

0.620 

43.0572 

5 

0.4645 

4.180485 

2.023355 

0.775 

53.8215 

6 

0.5574 

5.016582 

2.428026 

0.930 

64.5858 

7 

0.6503 

5.852679 

2.832697 

1.085 

75.3501 

8 

0.7432 

6.688776 

3.237368 

1.240 

86.1144 

9 

0.8361 

7.524873 

3.642039 

1.395 

96.8787 

10 

0.9290 

8.360970 

4.046710 

1.550 

107.6430 

No. 

of 

nuits. 

Square  métrés 
| to  sq.  yards. 

Hectares 
to  acres. 

Cubic  inrhes 
to  cubic 
centimètres. 

Cubic  feet  to 
cubic  métrés. 

Cubic  yards 
to  cubic 
mettes. 

1 

1.196033 

2.471143 

16.3855 

0.02831 

0.76451 

2 

2.392066 

4.9422S6 

32.7710 

0.05662 

1.52902 

3 

3.588099 

7.413429 

49.1565 

0.08494 

2.29354 

4 

4.7S4132 

9.884572 

65.5420 

0.11325 

3.05805 

5 

5.980165 

12.355715 

81.9275 

0.14157 

3.82257 

6 

7.176198 

14.826858 

98.3130 

0.16988 

4.58708 

7 

8.372231 

17.298001 

114.6985 

0.19819 

5.35159 

8 

9.568264 

19.769144 

131.0840 

0.22651 

6.11611 

9 

10.764297 

22.240287 

147.4695 

0.25482 

6.88062 

10 

11.960330 

24.711430 

163.8550 

0.28315 

7.64513 

No. 

of 

units. 

Cubic 

centimètres  to 
cubic  inches. 

Litres  to 
cubic  iuebes. 

Hectolitres  to 
cubic  feet. 

Cnbio  métrés 
to  cubic  feet. 

Cubic  mètres 
to  cubic 
yards. 

1 

0.06102 

61.02705 

3.5317 

35.31659 

1.30802 

2 

0.12205 

122.05410 

7.0634 

70.63318 

2.61604 

3 

0.18308 

183.08115 

10.5951 

105.94977 

3.92406 

4 

0.24411 

244.10820 

14.1268 

141.26636 

5.23208 

5 

0.30514 

305.13525 

17.6585 

176.58295 

6.54010 

6 

0.36617 

366.16230 

21.1902 

211.89954 

7.84812 

7 

0.42720 

427.18935 

24.7219 

247.21613 

9.15614 

8 

0.48823 

488.21640 

28.2536 

282.53272 

10.46416 

9 

0.54926 

549.24345 

31.7853 

317.84931 

11.77218 

10 

0.61027 

610.27050 

35.3166 

353.16590 

13.08020 
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No. 

of 

units. 

Grains 
to  grammes. 

Ounres  avoir, 
to  grammes. 

Onnces  troy 
to  grammes. 

Pounds  avoir, 
to 

kilogrammes. 

Pounds  troy 
to 

kilogrammes. 

1 

0.064773 

28.3375 

31.0913 

0.4534148 

0.373096 

2 

0.129546 

56.6750 

62.1826 

0.9068296 

0.746192 

3 

0.194319 

85.0125 

93.2739 

1.3602444 

1.119288 

4 

0.259092 

113.3500 

124.3652 

1.8136592 

1.4923S4 

5 

0.323865 

141.6871 

155.4565 

2.2670740 

1.865480 

6 

0.388638 

170.0250 

186.5478 

2.7204888 

2.238576 

7 

0.453411 

198.3625 

217.6391 

3.1739036 

2.611672 

8 

0.518184 

226.7000 

248.7304 

3.6273184 

2.984768 

9 

0.582957 

255.0375 

279.8217 

4.0807332 

3.357864 

10 

0.647730 

283.3750 

310.9130 

4.5341480 

3.730960 

No. 

of 

nnits. 

Pounds  per 
Long  tons  to  squaro  iucli  to 
tonnes  of  1000  kilogrammes 
kilog.  per  square 

centimètre. 

Grammes  to 
grains. 

Grammes  to 
ounces  avoir. 

Grammes  to 
ounces  troy. 

1 

1.015649 

0.0702774 

15.438395 

0.0352S89 

0.0321633 

2 

2.031298 

0.1405548 

30.876790 

0.0705778 

0.0643266 

3 

3.046947 

0.21083224 

46.315185 

0.1058667 

0.0964S99 

4 

4.062596 

0.2811096 

61.753580 

0.1411556 

0.1286532 

5 

5.078245 

0.3513870 

77.191975 

0.1764445 

0.1608165 

6 

6.093894 

0.4216644 

92.630370 

0.2117334 

0.1929798 

7 

7.109543 

0.4919418 

108.068765 

0.2470223 

0.2251431 

8 

8.125192 

0.5622192 

123.507160 

0.2823112 

0.2573064 

9 

9.140S41 

0.6324966 

138.945555 

0.3176001 

0.2894G97 

10 

10.156490 

0.7027740 

154.383950 

0.3528890 

0.3216330 

Ne. 

°-ft 

umts. 

Kilogrammes 
to  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Kilogrammes 
to  pouuds 
troy. 

Mctric  tonnes 
of  1000  kilog 
to  iong  tonsof 
2240  pouuds. 

Kilog.  per 
squaro  milli- 
métré to 
pounds  per 
square  incli. 

Kilog.  per 
square  centi- 
mètre to 
pouuds  per 
square inch. 

1 

2.205486 

2.6803 

0.9845919 

1422.52 

14.22526 

2 

4.410972 

5.3606 

1.9691838 

2845.05 

28.45052 

3 

6.616458 

8.0409 

2.9537757 

4267.57 

42.67578 

4 

8.821944 

10.7212 

3.9383676 

5690.10 

66.90104 

5 

1 1 .027430 

13.4015 

4.9229595 

7112.63 

71.12630 

6 

13.232916 

16.0818 

P. 9075514 

8535.15 

85.3515G 

7 

15.438402 

1S.7621 

C. 6921433 

9957.68 

99.57682 

8 

17.643888 

21.4424 

7.8767352 

11380.20 

113.80208 

9 

19.849374 

24.1227 

8.8613271 

12S02.73 

128.02734 

10 

22.054S60 

26.8030 

9.8459190 

14225.26 

142.25260 

8 
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4 CETATE  of  copper,  88,  90,  95,  385, 
A 38G 

of  lent],  389,  387 
Acetic  nciil,  387 
Acid,  acetic,  387 
arsenious,  388 
baths,  315 
cliloro-nitric,  395 
chlorhydrie,  394 
fluoric,  396 
hydrocliloric,  394 
hydrocyanic,  391 
hydrofluoric,  396 
hydrosulphuric,  399 
hyponitric,  388 
muriatic,  394 
nitric,  389 
nitro-muriatio,  395 
nitrous,  388 
pyroligneous,  387 
stearic,  398 
sulphuric,  401 
sulphurous,  400 
tan  nie,  402 

Acids,  poisoning  by,  470 
Action,  bringing  batteries  into,  72 
Adams’s  nickel  plating  patent,  280 
Adhering  galvanoplastie  deposits,  321 
Algiers  métal  56 

Alkalies,  cleansing  maillcchort,  with,  34 
poisoning  by,  471 

Alkaline  State  of  baths  of  gold  and 
silver,  365 
Alloys,  403-408 

of  copper  and  zinc,  imitation  of,  98 
of  lead,  tin,  etc.,  cleansing,  66 
Amalgnmating  sait,  314,  443 
zinc,  71,  83 

Amalgam,  gilding  with,  188,  189 
gold,  138 
Amalgams,  408 


Amateurs,  simple  appnratus  for,  305 
silver  bath  for,  237 
Ammonia,  409  , 

phosphate  of,  439 
prussiate  of,  430 
Ammonium,  cyanide  of,  430 
gohl  bath,  146 
sulphide,  448 
Ammoniuret  of  gold,  147 
Anode,  87,  88,  89,  95,  96 

covercd  with  a brown  or  white  coat, 
96 

Anodes,  452 

observations  upon,  256 
Anoxyde,  117 
Antidotes,  468 
Antimony,  deposits  of,  282 
Antique  bronze,  879 
Apparatus,  381 

and  instruments,  452 
electro-mngnetic,  80 
for  gilding  fine  wires,  177 
Aqua  fortis,  389 

and  soot,  dipping  in,  25 
blacking  by,  26 
clioiee  of,  for  dipping,  27 
for  a bright  lustre,  28 
spent,  27 
regia,  895 

Archereau’s  modification  of  Bunsen’s 
battery,  69,  77 
Areometers,  453 
Argentan,  406 
Argentine,  117 
Argentophile,  215 
Argols,  420 

Argyrometric  scale,  245-256 
Argyroinetry,  239-244 
Arsenic,  388 
Arseuious  acid,  388 

in  the  brass  bath,  102 
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Ashes,  utilization  of,  293 
Aurophile,  215 


BALLOONS  and  flasks,  450 
Baskets,  for  dipping,  24 
Basso-relievos,  322 

Bath,  arrangement  of,  for  gilding  fine 
wire,  177 

disposition  of  the  pièces  in  tlie, 
310 

exhausted,  102 
for  copper-deposit,  88,  90 
for  dead  lustre  by  galvanoplastie 
deposit,  320 
for  tinning,  111,  113 
gold  dipping  witli  bicarbonates, 
135 

overloaded,  with  salts,  96 
silver,  for  amateurs,  237 
ungilding,  198,  200 
•whitening,  30 

with  double  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium,  148 
with  gold  ammonium,  140 
with  prussiate  of  gold,  149 
Baths,  acid,  315 

cold  electro-gilding,  146,  148,  149 
disposition  of,  for  brass  plating, 
107 

for  brass  deposits,  98 
for  gilding  by  dipping,  119,  120 
for  hot  gilding,  154,  155,  159 
for  silvering  by  dipping,  216,  218, 
221,  223 

galvanoplastie,  298-301 
impoverisbed,  158,  315 
of  gold  and  silver  for  galvano- 
plastie, 366 

overloaded,  with  salts,  104 
required  by  the  galvanoplastie  art, 
295 

succession  of,  in  gilding,  125 
Battery,  Bunsen’s,  07,  69,  77,  83 
Callaud’s,  84,  85 
-chains,  Pulvermacher’s,  83 
charge  of,  71 

copper  deposits  by,  on  iron,  86-90 
Daniell’s,  61,  84 
Grenet’s,  77 
Grove’s,  76,  77 
Marie-Davy,  77 
modification  of  Smee’s,  78 
not  always  necessary  in  electro- 
gilding,  144 

Pulvermacher’s  chain  or,  81 
recommended  by  A.  Watt,  83 
Smee’s,  77 
Volta’s,  78 
Wollaston’s,  78,  83 


Batteries,  bringing  into  action,  72 

examinations  of,  before  bringing 
into  action,  73 

for  baths  of  gold  and  silver  for  gal- 
vanoplastie, 307 
galvanic,  95 

important  observations  on,  75 
keeping,  75 

keeping  in  order,  74,  312 
which  do  not  work  well,  72 
Bells  for  churches,  alloy  for,  405 
Benzine,  438 
Benzole,  438 

Berthoud,  E , process  vvith  printing  rol- 
lers,  370-375 
Bibasic  phosphate,  441 
Biborate  of  soda,  420 
Bicarbonate,  gold  dipping  baths  with, 
135 

of  potassa,  418 
of  soda,  419 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  426 
Binding  together  substances,  321 
Binoxalate  of  potassa,  419 
Bismuth,  deposits  of,  282 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  450 

use  of  in  plating,  239 
Bisulphite  of  soda,  417 

for  cold  silvering,  221 
Bitartrate  of  potassa,  420 
Black  bronze,  380 
Blacking  by  aqua  fortis,  26 
Black  lead,  441 
Bladder  for  cells,  311 
Blanzy,  Poure  & Co’s.  proccss  for  pol- 
ishing,  49 
Blue  copperas,  443 
vitriol,  443 
Boiling  pans,  456 
Boracic  acid,  390 
Borate  of  soda,  420 
Borax,  420 

Bottger’s  process  for  depositing  zinc, 
285 

Boulogne  silver,  56 
Brass,  404,  405 

bath  for  zinc,  106 

for  iron  and  steel,  105 
baths,  formulæ  for,  100-108 
bath,  red  deposit  in,  107 

regulating  the  deposits  in,  104 
spécifie  gravity  of,  104 
uniformity  in,  106 
deposits,  97-108 
deposits,  beat  with,  98 
operations  of,  98 
on  bronze  composition,  97 
on  pewter,  108 

plating,  imitation  of,  by  dipping, 
108 
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Brnss  plnting — 

to  mnke  permanent,  107 
soldera,  tilling  galvanoplastie  re- 
productions with,  362 
wire  for  scrntch-brushes,  44 

of  Lyons  and  Germany,  100 
Brassing  baths,  chloride  of  tin  in,  108 
Bricht  dead  lustre  in  gilding  watch 
parts,  166 

lustre,  aqua  fortis  for,  28 

by  mutunl  friction,  47-50 
dipping  in  compouud  acid  for, 
28 

Bringing  batteries  into  action,  72 
Britanuia  métal,  56 

to  8ilver,  236 
Bronze,  405 

antique,  379 
black,  380 
composition,  190 
brass  on,  97 

for  medals,  377,  378,  407 
for  ordnance,  407 
for  zinc,  378 
imitations  of,  329 
powders  or  bronzines,  380 
sbades  of,  54 
smoky,  378 
Bronzines,  380 
Bronzing,  377 
on  brass,  98 
Brushes,  457 
calico,  46 

Bunsen’s  battery,  67,  69,  77,  83 
Burnishing,  260-264 

instruments  empbyed  in,  261, 
262 

tools,  458 


CALCIUM,  cyanide  of,  430 
sulphide  of,  449 
Calico  brushes,  46, 

California  liquor,  215 
Californiennes,  108 
Callaud’s  battery,  84,  85 
Caoutchouc,  421 
Capsules,  458 
Carbon,  bisulphide  of,  450 
of  battery,  removing,  74 
Carbonate  of  copper,  95 
Casamayor,  P.,  84 
Cast  bronze,  22 
Cast  iron  cleansing,  56 

fountains,  and  cnndelahra, 
copper  deposit  upon,  329 
gilding,  57,  160 
silvering,  57 
tinning,  57 

Casts,  stearin  upon,  327,  328 


Cast  and  wrouglit  iron,  brass  solutions 
for,  108 

Caustic  lye  for  cleansing  iron  or  steel, 
58 

Cells,  porous,  460 
removal  of,  74 

Ceramic  articles,  metallization  of,  330 
Currents,  feeble  and  intense,  106 
Chablin,  M.  galvanoplastie  processes 
of,  332 

Chandeliers,  gilding,  321 
Charge  of  battery,  71 
Chefs  d’œuvre  of  galvanoplastie,  329 
Chemical  products,  and  npparatus  used 
in  the  art,  381 
employed,  385 
synonymy,  381-385 
Chlorhydrie  acid,  394 
Chloride  of  gold,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
424 

of  platinum,  426 
of  silver,  422 
of  tin,  423 

in  brassing  baths,  108 
of  zinc,  428 
Chlorine,  395,  396 
poisoning  by,  472 
Christofle,  Chas.,  & Co.,  208 
Christofle  & Co.,  copper  solder  process, 
362 

Chrysocale,  407 
Cigar  cases,  gilding,  321 
Cleansing,  19-39 
npparatus,  35 
by  fire  or  by  alkalies,  20 
cast-iron,  56 
copper  articles,  158 
and  its  alloys,  20 
lead,  tin,  etc.,  56 

objects  for  brnss  electroplating,  104 
processes  in,  34 
précautions  in,  34 
silver,  36-39 
Steel,  58 

wrought  iron,  58 
zinc,  53-56 
Clocks,  gilding,  321 
Clogged  diaphragm  or  cell,  313 
Cloudy  gold  deposit,  320 
Cold  brass  bath  for  ail  metnls,  102 

electro-gilding  baths,  146,  148,  149 
doue  slowly,  152 
electroplating,  tnnks  for,  103 
gilding,  145,  146 

baths,  vessels  for,  150 
with  the  rag,  140 
silvering  by  rubbing,  212-215 
Colorations  of  electro-gilding,  162 
Colored  (elcctro-chromic)  riugs,  283 
golds,  131 
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Coloring  gilt  articles,  127 
Color,  uniformity  in  brass  bath,  106 
Compouud  acids  for  a bright  lustre,  28, 
32 

for  a dead  lustre,  31 
Conducting  wires,  458 
Copper,  acetate  of,  385,  386 
alloys,  4C4 

articles,  cleansing,  158 

dipped  in  compouud  acids,  29 
bath  for,  88,  90 

with  zinc  anode,  107 
baths,  bot,  92 

préparation  of,  89,  90 
cyanide  of,  429 

-deposit  on  fountains  of  iron,  329 
-deposits,  85-97 
hydrocyanate  of,  429 
and  its  alloys,  cleansing,  20,  34 
anode  of  deposit  of,  317 
on  ail  metals,  88 
on  cnst-iron,  90,  329,  330 
on  crystal  vases,  331 
on  tin,  cast-iron,  or  zinc,  90 
on  zinc,  90 
prussiate  of,  429 
salts,  extraction  of,  292 
of,  86,  88,  90,  95 

solder,  filling  galvanoplastie  repro- 
ductions with,  362 
eulphate  of,  86,  87,  443 
Coppered  articles  to  be  silvered,  97 
Coppering  silver  articles  to  be  gilt,  96 
Cream  tartar,  420 
Crucibles,  460 
Crystal,  deposits  on,  324 
gilding,  133 
vases,  copper  on,  331 
Crystals  of  Venus,  385 
Cyanide  of  ammonium,  430 
of  calcium,  430 
of  gold,  149,  431 

and  potassium  bath,  148 
of  copper,  95,  429 
of  potassium,  88,  89,  226,  431, 
432,  434 

for  brass  baths,  100 
of  zinc,  428,  437 
Cyanides,  poisoning  by,  470 
Cyanoferride  of  potassium,  436 
Cyanogen,  poisoniug  by,  470 

DAGUERREOTYPES,  galvanoplastie 
copies  of,  322 
Daniell’s  battery,  61,  84 
Darcet,  fusible  alloys  of,  404 
Darcet’s  alloy,  mouldiug  with,  340 
Dead  and  bright  lustre,  188-190 
Doad  lustre,  67 


Dead  lustre — 

by  galvanoplastie  deposit,  319 
compound  acids  for,  31 
for  jewelry,  467 
gilding,  197 
with,  183 

zinc,  with,  190-198 
Diluted  gold  bath,  136 

solutions  in  cold  baths,  161 
Deposited  silver,  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of,  239-244 
Deposit,  tin,  116 
Deposits,  brass,  97-108 

by  separate  batteries,  302 
by  the  wet  way,  17 
copper,  85-97 

regulating,  in  the  brass  bath,  104 
upon  metals  with  adhérence,  318 
without  adhérence,  322 
upon  non-metallic  substances,  324 
Diaphragm  or  cell,  clogged,  313 
Diaphragms,  460 

or  porous  cells,  311 
Dipping,  21 

baskets  for,  24 
bath,  21,  22 
baths,  vessels  for,  35 
copper  deposits  by,  85 
gilding  by,  17 
hooks  for,  23 
ladies  for,  24 

imitation  of  brass  plating  by,  108 
in  a cold  bath,  silvering  by,  219- 
224 

in  aqua  fortis  and  soot,  25 
in  a warm  bath,  silvering  by,  216 
in  compound  acids,  28 
in  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury, 
32 

in  old  aqua  fortis,  24 
small  articles,  26 

Disposition  of  the  pièces  in  the  bath,  316 
Dissolving  gold  frora  gilt  articles,  198- 
202 

silver  from  silvered  articles,  264- 
266 

Double  affinity,  tinning  by,  110,  112, 
117 

cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver, 
bath  of,  228 

Drying  gilt  nrticles,  127 
Durability  of  bot  gilding,  145 
Dynamic  electricity,  17 

T7CONOMY  in  gilding,  126 
Jj  Eléments,  reunion  of,  72 
Electricity,  dynamic,  17 
Electro-cbromic  rings,  283 
Electrodes,  458 
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Electro-deposits,  thin,  17 
mngnetic  apparatus,  80 
metntlurgy,  18 
plating  art,  object  of,  17 
brass,  100 
cold,  102 
gold,  114 

old  plated  silverware,  20G 
si  I ver,  225,  237 
what  it  is,  18 
gilding,  118,  119 

by  aid  of  beat  or  in  tbecold, 
145 

bot,  observations  on,  161 
without  tbe  battery,  144 
silvering  batlis,  disposingof,  231 
fresbly  prepared,  235 
tinning.  1 1 1 
Electrolized  baths,  235 
Electrotyping,  wliat  it  is,  19 
Etching,  galvanic,  367 
Evaporating  dishes  or  capsules,  458 
Exchange,  tinning  by,  109,  110 
Extract  of  Satura,  387 
Extraction  of  copper  salts,  292 
of  gold,  286 
of  platinum,  291 
of  silver,  288 


T'ALSE  gold  wire,  100 

Fcrroeyauide  of  potassium,  436 
Filters,  462 

Flnishing  up  tbe  articles,  363 
Fire  or  mercury,  gilding  by,  185 
Flasks,  and  balloons,  456 
Fluoric  acid,  396 
Fonte  argentine,  116 
Formula;  for  brass  batlis,  100,  108 
Foun  tains  and  candelnbrn,  329 
French  and  English  weights  and  mea- 
sures,  tables  of,  477 
Friction,  brigbt  lustre  by,  47 
Furnace  used  in  coloring  gilt  articles, 
127 

Fusible  alloys  of  Darcet,  404 
métal,  moulding  with,  340 
formula  for,  340 
Future,  tbe,  376 


G1 ALVANIC  batteries,  59 
T etcliing,  367 
Galvanization  of  zinc,  281 
Galvano-gilding,  144 
Galvanoplastie  art,  object  of,  295 
wliat  it  is,  19 
bath,  193 
baths,  298-301 

for  gold  and  silver,  366 


| Galvanoplastie — 

chefs  d’ œuvre,  329 
copies  of  daguerréotypes,  322 
deposit,  length  of  operation  for, 
361,  362 

Mosaic  work  by,  321 
on  patterns  witiiout  delivery, 
353 

deposits  upon  metals  with  adhé- 
rence, 318 

without  adhérence,  322 
metliod  for  articles  in  high  relief, 
354 

operations,  proper,  295 

with  gold  or  silver,  364-367 
process  on  zinc,  193 
G as  furnace  for  gilding,  124 
Gaseine,  438 
Gelatin,  438 

moulds,  342 
moulding  with,  342 
German  silver,  406 
gilding,  154 

Gilders  of  small  jewelry,  practice  of, 
with  regard  to  baths,  158 
Gilding,  1 18 

amalgam,  188,  189 
bath  for  gilding  zinc,  195 
by  electro-deposits,  17 
by  dipping,  17,  118,  139 
by  fire  or  mercury,  185 
by  stirring  with  gold  amalgam, 
138 

by  the  battery,  144 
cold,  with  the  rag,  140 
economy  in,  126 
electro,  118,  119 
forge,  Darcet’s,  186 
German  silver,  154 
green  and  white,  132 
hot  and  cold,  145 
iron  and  Steel,  57,  58,  160 
large  articles,  157 
of  large  pièces,  practice  of,  with 
regard  to  baths,  158 
on  porcelain,  glass  or  crystal,  133 
practised  in  Switzerland,  166 
silver  by  dipping,  133 
small  articles,  157 
stone,  186 
thin  wires,  176-182 
watch  parts,  160-176 
with  a partly  dead,  partly  briglit 
lustre,  185-190 
with  a dead  lustre,  183 

by  galvanoplastie  de- 
posit, 319-321 
with  shcll  gold,  143 
with  the  brush,  143 
zinc  with  a dead  lustre,  190-198 
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Gilt  articles,  coloring,  127 
plumbago,  325,  326 
Glass,  gildiug,  133 
Glue,  438 

Gold  amalgam,  gilding  with,  138 
ammonium,  bath  with,  146 
and  silver  baths  for  galvanoplastie, 
366 

bath,  141 

diluted,  136 
chloride  of,  424 
colored  varnish,  51-53 
cyanide  of,  148,  149,  431 
deposit,  cloudy,  320 
not  uniform,  320 

dipping  bath  with  bicarbonates, 
135 

dissolving,  from  gilt  articles,  198— 
202 

electroplating,  144 
in  hot  baths,  154 
extraction  of,  286 
green,  white,  red,  pink,  and  new, 
162,  163 

modifying  the  shade  of,  157 
muriate  of,  424 

or  silver,  galvanoplastie  operations 
with,  364-367 
powder,  143 
prussiate  of,  149 
reserve,  267 
sesquichloride  of,  424 
shades  of,  162,  163,  164,  165  • 

Golds,  colored,  131 
Graining  of  articles  for  gilding,  166 
powders,  169,  170 
Graphite,  441 

Green  and  white  gilding,  132 
copperas,  445 
for  red  lustre,  468 
gold,  162,  163,  367 
or  antique  bronze,  379 
vitriol,  445 
Grenet’s  battery,  77 
Grove’s  battery,  76 
Gutta  percha  lining  for  baths,  103 
moulding  with,  343 
moulds  for  articles  in  high 
relief,  354 

use  of,  iu  moulding,  351 


K AND,  moulding  by,  350 
Hartshorn,  409 
Ileat  with  brass  deposits,  98 
High  relief  articles,  354 
Hooks  for  dipping,  23 
Ilot  bath,  agitating  articles  in,  161 
baths,  gold  electroplating,  154 
copper  baths,  92 


Ilot— 

electro-gilding  baths,  préparation 
of,  155 

observations  on,  161 
gilding,  145 

silvering  baths,  keeping,  229 
Houseaux,  108 
Horn  silver,  422 
Hulot’s  foil  of  aluminium,  77 
Hydrochlorate  or  muriate  of  zinc,  428 
Ilydrochloric  acid,  394 

for  cleansing  cast-iron,  57 
Hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  430 
of  copper,  429 
of  potnssa,  431 
of  lime,  430 
of  zinc,  437 

Ilydrocyanic  acid,  151,  391 
poisoning  by,  470 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  396 
Hydrometers,  453 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  399 
poisoning  by,  472 
Ilygiene,  468 

of  the  workshop,  473 
Iîyponitric  acid,  388 

gas,  poisoning  by,  472 


TM  PORTANT  observations  on  bat- 
JL  teries,  75 
Impoverished  baths,  315 

hot  bath,  reinvigorating,  231 
India  rubber,  421 
Instruments  and  apparatus,  452 

employed  iu  burnishing,  261,  262 
Iron  and  Steel,  deposits  of,  281 
brass  bath  for,  105 
cleansing,  67,  58  , 

copper  on,  86,  90 
covering,  with  fat  varnish  and 
plumbago,  preparatory  to  being 
immersed  in  the  bath,  330 
galvanoplastie  deposit  on,  323 
gilding,  160 
tinning,  111,  117 
wire,  brass  deposit  on,  99 
Isinglass,  438 


JARS,  glass,  459 


Kaolin  for  cens,  311 
Keeping  batteries,  75 
in  order,  74,  312 
hot  electro-gilding  baths,  157 
Kettles,  456 

Kneading,  mouldiug  by,  350 
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IACES  and  mousselines,  metallization 
j of.  335 

Ladle  for  small  articles,  94 
Ladies  for  dipping,  24 
Large  apparatus,  807 

electroplating  Works,  80 
Lathe  for  soratch- brushing,  43 
Lead,  acetate  of,  380,  387 
and  tin  cleansing,  66 
brass  solutions  for,  108 
deposits  of,  282 
salts,  poisoning  by,  472 
Length  of  operation  for  galvanoplastie 
deposit,  361,  862 
Lenoir’s  process,  354 
Lime,  prussinte  of,  430 
Liquation,  186 
Liquor  of  Lampadius,  450 
Livers  of  sulphur,  449 
Lunar  caustie,  414 
Lustre,  dead,  467 

aud  briglit,  188-190 
for  jewelry,  467 
green  for,  468 


MACHINE  for  mutual  friction  of 
objects,  48 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  on  préparation  of  niel, 
273 


Maillecbort,  406 
cleansing,  34 
Marié-Davy  battery,  77 
Marine  glne,  ruoulding  with,  339 
Medals,  bronze  for,  377,  378 
Mercury,  gilding  by,  185 
oxides  of,  32,  83 
salts,  poisoning  by,  471 
sulpbate  of,  446 
Metallic  powders,  332 

salts,  poisoning  by,  471 
Metallization  of  a silk  cocoon,  334 
by  silver,  334 
by  the  wet  way,  333 
of  ceramic  articles,  330 
of  laces,  335 

of  non-metallic  substances,  324, 
325 


of  stearined  articles,  329 
Metollizing  wood,  334 
Metals  without  adhérence,  galvano- 
plastie deposits  upon,  322 
copper  on  ail,  88 

Metric  System  of  weigktsand  measures, 
475 


Mixtures,  466 
Mirrors,  alloy  for,  405 
Models  of  plaster  of  Paris,  hardening, 
352 


Modes  of  operating  in  galvanoplastie, 
302 

Moulding  by  hand  or  by  kneading, 
350 

in  the  stove,  or  by  sinking,  349 
of  the  pattern,  336 
with  a counter-mould,  348 
with  fusible  métal,  340 
with  gelatin,  342 
with  gutta  percha,  343 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  337 
with  stearin,  wax  and  marine  glue, 
839 

with  the  press,  345 
Mould,  removing  the,  302 
Moulds,  rendering  impervious  to  liquida, 
327 

which  are  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity,  317 

Moving  the  articles  in  the  gold  bath, 
efîect  of,  165 
Muriate  of  gold,  424 
of  platinum,  426 
of  silver,  422 
of  tin,  423 
Muriatic  acid,  394 

for  cleansing  cast-iron,  57 


NAGEL’S  process  for  depositing  nic- 
kel, 284 
New  gold,  163 

Niel,  or  nielled  silver,  272-274 
preparing,  273 
Nickel  baths,  284,  285 
deposits  of,  279,  285 
plating,  Adams’s  patent  process, 
280 

Nitrate  of  binoxide  of  mercury,  416 
dipping  in,  32 
in  gilding,  by  dipping, 
130 

of  mercury,  34,  410 
of  potassa,  417 

of  protoxide  of  mercury  for  dip- 
ping, 33 
of  silver,  414 
Nitre,  417 
Nitric  acid,  389 

for  fusible  bnth,  38 
Nitro-murintio  acid,  398 
Nitrous  acid,  888 
gas,  388 

poisoning  by,  472 
Nobili,  colored  rings  of,  283 
Non-conducting  substances,  metallizn- 
tion  of,  825 

Non-metallic  substances,  deposits  on, 
324 
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OBJECT  of  electroplating  art,  17 

Observations,  important,  on  bat- 
teries, 75 
Oil  of  vitriol,  401 
Old  aqua  fortis,  dipping  in,  24 
baths,  réduction  of,  286 
silvering,  269 

Operation,  length  of,  for  galvanoplastie 
deposit,  361-362 
Or  moulu,  130 

red,  466 
yellow,  467 

Ornamenting  porcelain,  ceramic  and 
crystal  wares,  332 
Oudry,  M.,  processes  of,  329,  330 
Oxydé,  270 
Oxidized  silver,  270 


PARENT  and  Ilamet’s  friction  ma- 
chine, 48 

Fasteboard  for  cells,  311 
Fastes  for  silvering,  209,  210,  212,  213 
Pattern,  moulding  the,  336 
Pewter,  brass  on,  108 
to  silver,  236 

Phosphate  of  ammonia,  439 
of  soda,  440 

Pickle  baths,  nitric  acid  for,  38 
for  cleaning  cast-iron,  87 
Pickles,  22 

Pièces,  disposition  of,  in  the  bath,  316 
Pinaire,  M.,  of  Besançon,  166 
Pinchbeck,  405 
Pink  gold,  162,  163,  164,  165 
Pipe  clay  for  cells,  311 
Plaster  of  Paris,  deposits  on,  324 
gilding  articles  of,  321 
models,  hardening,  352 
moulding  with,  337 
Plated  silver,  204-206 
Platinum  baths,  275,  276,  277 
bichloride  of,  426 
chloride  of,  426 
copper  dishes  coated  with,  278 
dead  lustre,  278 
deposits,  274-278 
by  dipping,  275 
burnishing,  278 
removing,  278 
extraction  of,  291 
foil  or  wire,  use  of  in  electro-gild- 
ing,  161 
muriate  of,  426 
wires,  use  of,  152 
Plumbago,  441 

covering  with,  323,  325,  328 
gilt  and  silvered,  325,  326 
Poisoning,  470,  471 
by  alkalies,  471 


Poisoning — 

by  chlorine,  472 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  472 
by  lcad  salts,  472 
by  mercury  salts,  471 
by  metallic  salts,  471 
by  nitrous  and  • hyponitric  gases, 
472 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  472 
by  sulphurous  acid,  472 
Polisliing  apparatuses,  48,  49,  50 

Blanzy,  Poure,  & Co’s.  process,  49 
Tailfer  & Co’s.  apparatus  for,  50 
Porcelain  clay,  for  cells,  311 
deposits  on,  324 

dishes  for  melting  metals  in,  331 
gilding,  133 
Porous  cells,  83,  460 

or  diaphragms,  311 
Potin,  22,  407 
Potassa,  bicarbonate  of,  418 
bitartrate  of,  420 
nitrate  of,  417 

Potassium,  cyanide  of,  88,  89,  431,  432, 
434 

ferrocyanide  of,  436 
sulphide  of,  449 
Powders,  metallic,  332 
Preparing  bath  for  zinc  articles,  196 
gold  bath,  123 

Press,  moulding  with  the,  345 
Printing  rollers,  etching,  370 
Protochloride  of  tin,  423 
Protoxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of,  445 
Prussiate  of  ammonia,  430 
of  copper,  429 
of  gold,  bath  with,  149 
of  potassa,  431 
of  silver,  428 
of  zinc,  437 

or  hydrocyanate  of  gold,  431 
Prussic  acid,  poisoning  by,  470 
Pulvermacher’s  chain  or  battery,  81 
Pyroligneous  acid,  387 
Pyrophosphate  of  soda,  441 

RAPIDLY  depositing  silver  baths,  231 
Red  deposit  in  brass  bath,  107 
gilding,  139 
gold,  162,  163 
lustre,  green  for,  468 
or  moulu,  466 

Réduction  of  gold  baths,  286 
Remedies  for  acid  baths,  315 
Removing  the  mould,  362 
Rendering  moulds  impervious  to  liquids, 
327 

Reophores,  458 
Reserves,  267 
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Resistnnce  of  hot  gilding,  145 
Resist,  composition  for,  172 
Resists,  182 

and  reserves,  267 
Retorts,  459 

Reunion  of  several  éléments,  72 
Rinsing,  36 

solutions  for,  195 
Rods,  stirring,  452 
Rollers,  etching  piinting,  370 
Roseleur  and  Lanaux’s  tirst  thiek  pla- 
tinum deposit,  275 


S ALT,  amalgamating,  314 
of  Homberg,  390 
Salts,  bath  overloaded  witb,  96 
of  copper,  86,  88,  90,  95 
Saltpetre,  417 
Sawdust,  box  for,  126 

use  of,  in  dry  in  g,  126 
Scratcb-brusbes,  39,  463 
-brusbing,  39-46,  116 
latbe  for,  43 
watch  parts,  171 

Separate  batteries,  deposits  by,  302 
Sesquichloride  of  gold,  424 
Shades  of  gold,  162,  163,  164,  165 
modifying,  157 
Shell  gold,  gilding  with,  143 
Silk  cocoou,  metallizing,  334 
skeins,  metallization  of,  335 
Simple  apparatus,  304 

for  amateurs,  305 
use  of  electroplating,  230 
immersion,  18 
Sinking,  moulding  by,  349 
Silver,  412 

and  gold,  galvanoplastie  operations 
witb,  864-367 
bath  for  amateurs,  237 

for  galvanoplastie,  366 
baths,  216,  218.  226,  228 
working,  217 
chloride  of,  422 
cleansing,  36-39 
cyanide  of,  428 

dissolving,  from  silvered  articles, 
264-266 

electroplating,  225-237 

of  spoons  and  forks,  258 
extraction  of,  288-291 
gilding  by  dippiug,  133 
muriate  of,  422 
nitrate  of,  414 
powder,  169 
prussiate  of,  428 
reserve,  267 

whitening  with,  in  a pot,  209-212 
Silvered  plutubago,  326,  326 


I Silverfoil,  silvering  with,  207-209 
with  bright  or  dead  lustre,  208 
' Silvering,  208 

bath  for  cold  dipping,  223 
by  dipping  in  a cold  bath,  219-224 
in  a warm  bath,  216-219 
cold,  by  rubbing,  212-215 
iron  and  Steel,  57,  59 
liquid,  215 
operation,  219 

postes  for,  209,  210,  212,  213 
with  silverfoil,  207-209 
zinc,  192 
■ Similor,  404 
Small  articles,  dipping,  26 
in  bath,  94 
Smee’s  battery,  77 

modification  of,  78 
[ Snioky  bronze,  378 
i Solder,  56 

| Soda,  biborate  of,  420 
bicarbonate  of,  419 
phosphate  of,  440 
pyrophosphate  of,  441 
sulphite  and  bisulphite,  447 
Sodium,  sulphide  of,  449 
Soot  and  aqua  fortis,  dipping  in,  25 
Spécifie  gravi ty  of  the  brass  bath,  104 
j Spent  aqua  fortis,  27 
Spirit  of  nitre,  389 

Spoons  and  forks,  arranging,  for  pla- 
ting,  283 

silver-plnting,  258 
Statuary  brass,  405 
Statues,  355 
Stearic  acid,  398 
Stéarine,  398 

covering  upon  casts,  327,  328 
moulding  with,  339 
Steel,  brass  bath  for,  105 
cleansing,  58 
deposits  of,  281 
gilding,  160 

tin  and  lead  gilding  by  hot  baths, 
146 

Stirring  rods,  452 
Stove,  moulding  in  the,  349 
Stripping  bath,  198-200 
Sub-acetate  of  lead,  387 
Sugar  of  lead,  386 
Sulphate  of  copper,  86,  87,  95,  443 
of  mercury,  446 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  445 
of  zinc,  446 

Sulphates  of  iron  and  ammonia  for 
electro-deposits,  281 
and  potassa  for  electro-de- 
posits, 281 

Sulphide  of  ammonium,  448 
of  carbon,  450 
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Sulphide — 

of  potassium,  449 
of  calcium,  449 
of  sodium,  449 
Sulpliite  of  soda,  447 
Sulphur  gas,  400 
livers  of,  449 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  399 
poisoning  by,  472 
Sulpliuric  acid,  8ti,  401 
Sulphurous  acid,  400 

poisoning  by,  472 
Sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  448 
Sulphydric  acid,  399 
Sypbons,  4(53 


TAILFER  & Co’s.  apparatus  for  pol- 
ishing,  50 

process  fc\r  tinning  iron,  117 
Tallow  candie,  covering,  323 
Tanks  for  cold  electroplating,  103 
for  copper  batbs,  92 
Tannic  acid,  402 
Tannin,  402 
Tkermometer,  465 
Tkick  platinum  electro-deposits,  277 
Thin  electro-deposits,  17 
platinum  deposits,  276 
wires,  gilding,  170-182 
Threaded  articles,  93 
Tin  and  lead,  cleansing,  56 
cbloride  of,  423 
copper  on,  90 
deposit,  116 

galvanoplastie  deposits  on,  323 
muriate  of,  423 
protocliloride  of,  423 
sait,  423 

whitening  by,  117 
Tinning,  109 

bath  by  exchange  for  iron,  110 
by  exchange,  109 
by  galvanic  way,  110 
by  substitution  or  double  affinity, 
110,  112-117 
cast-iron,  57 

conditions  of  success,  116 
electro,  111 
iron,  111,  117 

large  and  small  articles,  114,  115 
zinc,  111,  117 
Tombac,  407 
Trait,  wire,  176 
Tribasic  phosphate,  440 
Troughs,  460 


ÜNDERCUT  moulds,  329 
patterns,  353 


Ungilding,  198-202 
bath,  198 

Unsatisfactory  color  of  gilt  articles, 
improving,  153,  154 
deposit,  153 

VARNISH,  gold  colored,  51-53 
shades  of,  52 
Varnishes,  resist,  267 
Verdet,  385 
Verdigris,  386 

Vessels  for  dipping  baths,  35 
Vinegar,  387 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  401 
Volta,  battery,  78 


WEAK  current,  advantages  of,  in 
silvering,  235 

Watch  parts,  gilding,  166,  170 
graining,  168-170 
holding  for  gilding,  167 
préparation  of,  for  gilding,  167 
solution  for  gilding,  167 
Watt,  Alexander,  83,  108 
Wax  for  gilding,  468 
moulding  with,  339 
Waxing,  139 

Weight  of  deposited  silver,  to  ascertain, 
239-244 

Weights  and  measures,  metric  System 
of,  475 

'Wet  way,  metallization  by,  333 
White  and  green  gilding,  132 
copperas,  446 
gold,  162,  163 
vitriol,  446 
Whitening  bath,  30 
by  tin,  117 

of  silver,  paste  for,  209,  210,  212 
with  silver  in  a pot,  209-212 
Wire  apparatus  for  gilding,  177 
false  gold,  100 
for  epaulets,  100 
iron,  brass  deposit  on,  99 
Wires,  conducting,  458 
Wollaston’s  battery,  78,  83 
Wood,  metallizing,  334 
Workshop,  antidotes  and  hygiene  fer, 
468 

hygiene  of,  473 

Wrought  iron,  cast-iron,  and  Steel, 
gilding,  160 
cleansing,  58 

YELLOW  color  on  silver  plated  arti- 
cles, to  correct,  236 
or  moulu,  467 
prussiate  of  potassa,  436 
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INO,  53 

aninlgamatiug,  55,  71 

articles,  preparing  bath  for,  196 

brass  bath  for,  106 

bronze  for,  878 

chloride  of,  428 

cleansing,  53-56 

containing  leadk  314 

copper  on,  90 

cyanide  of,  437 

depoeits  of,  280,  285 

electro-silvering,  192 


Zinc — 

galvanoplastie  deposits  on,  323 
process  on,  193 

gilding,  -ffith  a dead  lustre,  190- 
198 

hydrochlorate  of,  428 
ornements  covered  with  gold  or 
silver,  54 
sulphnte  of,  446 
tinning,  111,  117 
uses  of,  53-54 
Zincs,  removnl  of,  74 
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BELL.— Carpentry  Made  Easy  : 

Or,  The  Science  and  Art  of  Frarning  on  a New  and  Itnproved  System. 
With  Spécifie  Instructions  for  Building  Balloon  Frames,  Barn  F rames, 
Mill  Frames,  i\’ar.- lieuses,  Church  Spires,  etc.  Comprising  also  a 
System  of  Bridge  Building,  with  Bills,  Estimâtes  of  Cost,  and  vahiable 
Tab!es.  Illustratcd  by  BS  plates,  comprising  nearly  200  figures.  By 
William  E.  Bell,  Arcliitect  and  Praetical  Builder.  8vo.  . $5.00 

BELL.— Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelting  : * 

An  Experimental  and  Praetical  F.xamination  of  the  Cirenmstances 
wliieh  de'ermine  the  Capaeity  of  the  Blast  Eurnace,  the  Température 
of  the  Air,  and  the  proper  Condition  of  the  Materials  to  be  operated 
upon.  By  I.  Lowthian  Bell.  Illustratcd.  Svo.  . . $0.00 

BEMROSE.— Manual  of  Wood  Carving  : 

With  Praetical  Illustrations  for  Learncrs  of  the  Art,  and  Original  and 
Seleeted  Designs.  Bv  William  Bemro.se,  Jr.  With  an  Introduction 
hy  Llewellyx  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A., etc.  With  128  Illustrations.  4to., 
cioth. $3.00 

BICKNELL.— Village  Builder,  and  Supplément  : 

Elévations  and  Plans  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Résidences, 
Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Honses  Store  Fronts,  Sehool 
Houses,  Ohurches,  Court  Houses.  and  a ntodel  Jail  ; also,  Exterior  ami 
Interior  details  for  Publie  and  Private  Buildings,  with  approved 
Forms  of  Contracta  and  Spécifications,  ineluding  Priées  of  Building 
Materials  and  Labor  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Containing 
7ô  plates  drawn  to  seule  ; showing  the  style  and  cost  of  building  in 
different-  sections  of  the  conntry,  heing  an  original  work  comprising 
the  designs  of  twentv  leading  arehitects,  representing  the  New  Eng* 
land,  Middlc,  Western,  and  South  western  States.  4to.  . $12.00 
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BEENXARN. — Praetical  Spécifications  of  Works  exe- 
cuted  in  Architecture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, and  in  Road  Making  and  Sewering  : 

To  winch  are  added  a scries  of  practically  use  fui  Agreements  and  Re- 
jiorts.  By  John  Blknkakn.  lllustrated  by  15  large  folding  plates. 
8vo.  ÿd.OÜ 

BLINN.— A Praetical  Workshop  Companion  for  Tin, 
Sheet-Iron,  and  Copperplate  Workers  : 

Containing  Rules  for  dcscribing  varions  kinds  of  Patterns  used  by 
Tin,  Sheet-lron,  and  Copper-pLate  Workers;  Praetical  Geometry"; 
Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids;  Tables  < f the  Weights  of  Metals, 
I ead  Pipe,  etc.  ; Tables  of  Areas  and  Circumferenees  of  Circles; 
Japan,  V arnishes,  Lackers,  Cerne nts,  Compositions,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Leroy  J.  Blinn,  Master  Meohanic.  Witli  over  100  illustrations. 
12mo, $2.50 

IÎOOTH-  Marble  Worker’s  Manual  : 

Containing  Praetical  Information  respecting  Marbles  in  general,  their 
Cutting,  Working,  and  Polishing;  Yeneering  of  Marble;  Mosaics ; 
Composition  and  Use  of  Artificial  Marble,  Stuccos,  Céments,  Reeeipts, 
Secrets,  etc.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  French  bv  M.  L.  Bootii. 
With  an  Appendix  concerning  American  Marbles.  12mo.,  clotli.  $1.50 

BOOTH  AND  MORFIT. — The  Encyclopedia  of  Chc- 
mistry,  Praetical  and  Theoretical  : 

Kmbraeing  its  application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Ge- 
ology,  Medicine,  and  Pharmaey.  By  James  C.  Bootii,  Melter  and 
Rcliner  in  the  United  States  Mint,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in 
the  Franklin  Institute,  etc.,  aesisted  by  Campbell  Morfit,  author 
of  “ Chemical  Manipulations,”  etc.  Seventh  édition.  Royal  <Svo., 
078  pages,  with  mimer  eus  wood-cuts  and  other  illustrations.  . C5.00 

BOX.— A Praetical  Treatise  on  Heat: 

As  applicd  to  the  Useful  Arts;  for  the  Use  of  Fngineers,  Architects, 
etc.  By  Thomas  Box,  author  of  u Praetical  Hydraulies.”  lllustrated 
by  14  plates  containing  114  figures,  lüuio $4.25 

BOX.— Praetical  Hydraulies  : 

V Sériés  of  Rtiles  and  Tables  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  etc.  By 
Thomas  Box.  l2mo $2.50 

BROWN.— Five  Hundred  and  Seven  Mechanical 
Movements  : 

Embracing  ail  those  whieh  are  most  important  in  Dynamics,  ITydrau- 
lies,  Ilydrost'itics,  Pneumatics,  Steam  Engines,  Mill  and  other  Gesir- 
i ag,  Presses,  Ilorology,  and  Miscellaneous  Machinery  ; and  including 
r.nnv  movements  never  before  published,  and  severâl  of  whieh  hâve 
only  reeently  corne  into  use.  Bv  Henry  T.  Brown,  Editor  of  the 
“ American  Artisan.”  In  one  volume,  12ma  . . . $LOO 
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BUCKMASTER.— The  Eléments  of  Idechanical  Phy- 
sies  : 

By  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  late  Stmlent  in  the  Government  Sehool  of 
Mines  ; Certified  Teacher  of  Science  bv  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art;  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  1*  h y aies  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Preceptors;  and  late  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  of  the 
Royal  l'olytechnic  Institute.  lllustrated  with  numerous  engravions, 
lu  eue  volume,  12mo $1.5J 

BULLOCK. — The  American  Cottage  Builder: 

A Séries  of  Designs,  Plans,  and  Spécifications,  froiu  $200  to  $20,000, 
for  Homes  for  the  People  ; together  witli  Warming,  Ventilation, 
Drainage,  Painting,  and  Landscape  Gardening.  By  John  Bt'LLOCK, 
Architect,  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanieian,  and  Editer  of  “ The  Rudi- 
ments of  Architecture  and  Building,”  etc.;  etc.  lllustrated  by  75  en- 
gravings.  In  one  volume,  8vo $3.50 

BULLOCK.  — The  Rudiments  of  Architecture  and 
Building  : 

For  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Drauglitsmen,  Machinists,  Engi- 
neers,  and  Meehanics.  Edited"  by  John  Bui-lock,  author  of  “ The 
American  Cottage  Builder.”  lllustrated  by  250  engravings.  In  one 
volume,  Svo $3.50 

BURGH.— Praetical  Illustrations  of  Land  and  Marina 
Engines  : 

Showing  in  detail  the  Modem  Improvements  of  Iligli  and  Low  Pres- 
sure, Surface  Condensation,  and  Super-heating,  together  wit.i  Land 
and  Marine  Boilers.  By  N.  P.  Bitkoh,  Engineer.  Illustre  ted  by 
20  plates,  double  «lephant  folio,  with  text . . . . $21.00 

EURGH.— Praetical  Rules  for  the  Proportions  of  Mo- 
dem Engine3  and  Boilers  for  Land  and  Marine 
Purposes. 

By  N.  P.  Btjr.GH,  Engineer.  12mo $1.53 

EURGH.— The  Slide- Valve  Practically  Considered. 

By  N.  P.  BrRGH,  Engineer.  Completely  lllustrated.  12mo.  $2.00 

BYLES.— Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  Popular  Politi- 
eal  Economy  Esamined. 

By  a Baukistkr  (Sir  John  Barxar»  Byi.es,  .Tudge  of  Common 
Plens).  First  American  from  the  Ninth  Englisb  Edition,  as  publislied 
l'V  the  Manchester  Reciprocity  Association.  In  one  volume,  12mo. 
Paper,  75  cts.  Cloth  . $1.25 

BYRN.— The  Complété  Praetical  Brewer  : 

Or  Piain,  Aceurate,  and  Thorough  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Brewing 
Becr,  Ale,  Porter,  inoluding  the  Process  of  making  Bavarian  Beer, 
ail  the  Small  Beers,  suc  h as  Root-beer,  Ginger-pop,  Sarsaparilla- 
becr,  Mead,  Spruee  Beer,  etc.,  etc.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Public 
1 -revers  and  Privatc  Fa  mi  lies.  By  M.  La  Fayette  Byrx,  Ml). 
With  illustrations.  12mo $1.2,7 
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BYRN.-The  Complété  Practical  Distiller: 

Comprising  the  most  perfect.  and  exact  Theoretical  and  Practical  De- 
scription ofthe  Art  of  Distillation  and  Rectification  ; including  ail  of 
the  most  récent  improvements  in  distilling  apparatus  ; instructions 
l'or  preparing  spirits  front  the  numerous  vegetahles,  fruits,  etc.  - direc- 
tions for  the  distil  lation  and  préparation  of  ail  kinds  of  brandies  and 
other  spirits,  spirituous  and  other  compounds,  etc.,  efc.  Ry  M La 
Fayette  ÜYEX,  M.  D.  EiglitJi  Edition.  To  which  are  addêd  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  Distilling,  front  the  Frenclt  of  Th.  Eling  Brewer 
and  Distiller.  12mo . $1 5U 

EYENE. — Handbook  for  the  Artisan,  Mechanie,  and 
Engineer  : 

Comprising  the  Grinding  and  Sharpening  of  Cutting  Tools,  Abrasive 
Processes,  Lapidary  Work,  Gem  and  Glass  Engraving,  Yarnishing 
and  Lackertng,  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Processes  for  Grinding  and 
Polishing,  etc.  By  Oliver  Byrxe.  IUustrated  bv  ltsô  wood  cn- 
gravtngs.  In  one  volume,  Svo $5.00 

EYENE.— Pocket  Eook  for  Eailroad  and  Civil  Engi- 
neers : 

Containing  New,  Exact,  and  Concise  Metliods  for  T aying  out  Rai’- 
road  Curves,  Switchcs,  Frog  Angles,  and  Crossings;  the  Staking 
out  of  work;  Levelling;  the  Calculation  of  Cuttings;  Embankments’ 
Earth-work,  etc.  By  Oliver  Byrxe.  18mo.,  Pull  bound,  pocket- 
book  forrn $1.75 

B YENE.— The  Practical  Model  Calculator  : 

For  the  Engineer,  Mechanie,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work,  Naval 
Arehitect,  Miner,  and  Milhyight.  By  Oliver  Byrxe.  1 volume, 
Svo.,  nearly  (100  pages  . . $4.50 

EYENE. — The  Practical -Metal-Worker’s  Assistant  : 

Comprising  Métallurgie  Chemïstry  ; the  Arts  of  Working  ail  Metals 
and  Alloys;  Forging  of  Iron  and  Steel  ; llardening  and  Tempering; 
Melting  and  Mixtng;  Casting  and  Founding;  Works  in  Sheet  Métal  ; 
The  Processes- Dépendent  on  the  Ductility  of  the  Metals;  Solderiug; 
and  the  most  Improved  Processes  and  Tools  einployed  bv  Mctal- 
Workers.  With  tne  Application  of  the  Art  of  Elcctro-Metallurgy  to 
Manufacturing  Processes;  collected  front  Original  Sources,  and  front 
the  Works  of  Holtzapffel,  Bergeron,  Leupold,  Plumier,  Nupier, 
Scoffern,  Clay,  Fairbairn,  and  otliers.  By  Oliver  Byrxe.  A new, 
revised,  and  improved  édition,  to  which  is  added  An  Appendix,  con- 
taining The  Manufacture  of  Russian  Sheet-Iron.  By  j6hx 
Pebcy,  M.  D.,  F. R. S.  The  Manufacture  of  Malléable  Iron 
Castings,  and  Improvements  in  Ressemer  Steel.  By  A.  A. 
Fesquet,  Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  over  (100  Engravings,  illus- 
trating  every  Braitch  of  the  Subject.  Svo $7.00 

Cabinet  Maker’s  Album  of  Furniture  : 

Comprising  a Collection  of  Designs  for  Furniture.  IUustrated  by  4S 
Large  and  Beautifully  Engraved  Plates.  In  one  vol.,  oblong  $À.Ü0 
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CALLINGHAM.— Sign  Writing  and  Glass  Emboss- 
ing: 

A Complet»?  Praetieal  Illustrated  Manuel  of  the  Art.  By  James 
CALLINGHAM.  In  oue  volume,  12bio $1.50 

CAMPIN.— A Praetieal  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering : 

Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  AVork- 
shop  Maeliinery,  Meciianicul  Manipulation,  Manufacture  of  Stcain- 
engmes,  et»;.,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Analysis  ol'  Iron  and 
Iron  Ores.  By  Francis  CamI’IX,  C.  E.  To  wliich  are  added,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Construction  of  H team  Boilers,  and  Jtemarks  upon 
Furnaces  used  for  Smoke  Prévention  ; with  a Chapter  on  Explosions. 
By  R.  Armstrong,  C.  K.,  and  John  1 tourne.  Raies  for  Cafeulating 
the  Change  AVheels  for  Screws  on  a Turning  Lathe,  and  for  a Wheei- 
cuttiug  Machine.  Bv  J.  La  Nicca.  Management  of  Steel,  Includ- 
ing  Forging,  Ilurdenlng,  Tempering,  Annealing,  Shrinking,  and  Ex- 
pansion. And  the  Case-hardening  of  Iron.  By  G.  Kde.  svo.  Illus- 
trated  with  29  plates  and  100  wood  engravings  . . . $(3.00 

CAMPIN.— -The  Practice  of  Hand-Turuing  in  Wood, 
Ivory,  Shell,  etc.  : 

AVith  Instructions  for  Turning  sueh  Works  iu  Meta]  as  may  be  re. 
auired  in  the  Practice  of  Turning  Wood,  Ivory,  etc.  Also,  an  Appeu- 
dix  on  Ornamental  Turning.  By  Francis  CÀ.mpin  ; with  N uxnerous 
Illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth $3.00 

CAREY.— The  Works  of  Henry  C.  Carey  : 

FINANCIAL  CRISES,  their  Causes  and  Effects.  8vo.  paper  . 25 

IIARMONA  OF  INTERESTS:  Agrieultural,  Mannfacturing,  and 
Commercial.  8vo.,  cloth Sl.50 

MANU  A L OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Condensed  from  Carey’s  “ Prin- 
eiples  of  Social  Science.”  By  Kate  McKean.  1 vol.  12mo.  $2.25 
M 1S(  'L LLA  N FOUS  WORKS  : comprising  “ ITarmony  of  Interests,” 
“ Money,”  “ Letters  to  the  President,”  “ Financial* Crises,”  “The 
May  to  Ontdo  Englan»!  Without  Fighting  lier,”  “Resources  of 
the  Union,”  “The  Public  Délit,”  “ Contraction  or  Expansion?” 
“ Review  ol  the  Deeade  1857-’t>7,”  “Reconstruction,”  etc.,  etc. 
Two  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth $10.00 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE.  Svo.  . ...  $2A0 

PIUNt  II’LES  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  3 vols.,  Svo.,  cloth  $10.00 
THE  SLAYE-TRADK,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN ; Whv  it  Ex- 
ista, and  How  it  may  be  Extinguished  (1853).  8vo.,  cloth  ’.  $2.00 
LETTERS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  (1867)  . 50 

THE  UNITY  OF  LA  AV  : As  Exbibited  in  the  Relations  of  Physieal 
Social,  Mental,  and  Aloral  Science  (1872).  In  one  volume  8v»»  ’ 
pp.  xxiii.,433.  Cloth $3.50 

CHAPMAN.— A Treatise  on  Ropemaking  : 

As  Praetised  in  private  and  publie  Rope  vsfrds,  with  a Description 
«f  tlu-  Manufacture  Rules,  Tables  of  AVeights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the 
T rudes,  Shippmg,  Mining,  Itailwavs,  Builders,  etc.  Bv  Ko B fut 
Chapman.  2-imo • 
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COLBÏÏRN. — The  Locomotive  Engine  : 

Iueluding  a Description  of  its  Structure,  Rules  for  Estiniatiug  its  Capa- 
bilities,  and  Rractieal  Observations  on  its  Construction  and  Manage- 
ment. By  Zerah  Coi.iiURX.  lllustrated.  A uew  édition,  l.'uio.  ÿi.üd 

CRAIK. — The  Practical  American  Millwright  and 
Miller. 

By  David  Ckaik,  Millwright.  lllustrated  by  numerous  wood  en- 
gravings,  and  two  tolding  plates.  Svo.  . . * . . . $5.00 

DE  GRAFF.— The  Geometrical  Stair  Builders’  Guide  : 

Being  a Plain  Practical  System  of  Hand-Railing,  embracing  ail  its 
necessary  Details,  and  Geoînetrically  lllustrated  by  22  Sieel  Engrav- 
ings;  together  with  tlie  use  of  the  most  approved  principles  of  Prac- 
tical Geomctry.  By  Simox  De  Gkaff,  Architect.  4to.  . $5.00 

DE  KONINCK. — DIETZ. — A Practical  Manual  of  Che- 
mical Analysis  and  Assaying  : 

As  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  from  its  Ores,  and  to  Cast  Iron, 
Wrough t Iron,  and  Steel,  as  fourni  in  Commerce.  By  J..  L.  De  ICox- 
IXCK,  Dr.  Sc.,  and  E.  Dietz,  Engineer.  Edited  with  Notes,  by  Robert 
Mallet,  F.R.S.,  F.S.G.,  M.I.C.E.,  etc.  American  Edition,  lÂlited 
with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  on  Iron  Ores,  by  A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist 
and  Engineer.  One  volume,  12mo.  . . . . $2.50 

DUNC AN.— Practical  Surveyor’s  Guide: 

Containing  the  necessary  information  to  makc  anvperson,  of  eommon 
eapacity,  a linished  land  surveyor  without  the  aicl  of  a teacher.  By 
Andrew  Ddxcax.  lllustrated.  12mo.,  cloth.  . . . $1.25 

DUPLAIS.— A Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Dis- 
tillation of  Alcoholrc  Liquors  : 

Comprising  Accurate  and  Complété  Details  in  Regard  to  Alcohol  from 
Wine,  Violasses,  Beets,  Grain,  Rice,  Potatoes,  Sorghum,  Asphodel, 
Fruits,  etc.  ; with  the  Distillation  and  Rectification  of  Brandy,  Whis- 
kev,  Rum,  Gin,  Swiss,  Absinthe,  etc.,  the  Préparation  of  Arom’atic  Wa- 
ters,  Volatile  Oils  or  Essences,  Sugars,  Syrups,  Aromatic  Tinctnres, 
Lioueurs,  Cordial  Wines,  Effervescing  Wi n'es,  etc.,  the  Aging  of  Brandy 
and  the  improvement  of  Spirits,  with  Copions  Directions  and  Tables 
for  Testing  and  Reducing  Spiritnous  Liquors,  etc.,  etc.  Translated 
and  Edited  from  the  French  of  MM.  Duplais,  Ain£  et  Jeune.  By 
M.  McKexxie,  M.I).  To  which  are  added  the  United  States  Internai 
Revenue  Régulations  for  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes  on 
DistiÜed  Spirits.  lllustrated  by  fourteen  folding  plates  ami  several 
wood  engravings.  743  pp.,  8vo $10.00 

DUSSAUCE. — A General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Every  Description  of  Soap  : 

Comprising  the  Chemistrv  of  the  Art,  with  Remarks  on  Alkalies,  Sa- 
poninable  Fatty  Bodies,  the  apparatus  necessary  in  a Soap  Fnctory, 
Practical  Instructions  in  the  manufacture  of  the  varions  kinds  of  Soap, 
the  nssay  of  Soaps,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  from  Notes  of  Larme,  Fontenelle, 
Malapayre,  Dufour,  and  others,  with  large  and  important  additions  hv 
Prof.  II.  Dcssauce,  Chemist.  lllustrated.  lnoue  vol.,8vo.  . $10.00 
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PUSSAUCE.— A General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Vmegar  : 

Theoretioul  and  Praetical.  Comprising  the  various  Methods,  by  the 
.Siow  ami  ilie  Quiolt  Processes,  with  Aleohol,  M ine,  Grain,  Malt,  Ciller, 
Molasses,  and  Bouts  ; as  well  as  the  Fabrication  of  Wood  Yinegar,  etc., 
etc.  By  Prof.  11.  DUSSAUCE.  lu  oue  volume,  8vo.  . . $5.00 

PUSSAUCE.— A New  and  Complété  Treatise  on  the 
Arts  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Leather  Pressing  : 

Comprising  ail  the  Diseoveries  and  Iniproveinents  made  in  France, 
Great  Britaiu,  and  the  United  States.  Edited  from  Notes  and  Docu- 
ments of  Messrs.  Sallerott,  Grouvcllc,  Du  val,  Dessables,  Labarraque, 
Puyen,  René,  De  l'ontenelle,  Malapeyre,  etc.,  etc.  By  Prof.  H.  D US- 
SAUCE,  Chciuist.  Illustrated  by  21-  wood  engraviugs.  8vo.  $25.00 

PUSSAUCE. — A Praetical  Guide  for  the  Perfumer  : 

Being  a New  Treatise  on  Perfumcry,  the  most  favorable  to  the  Beauty 
witlmut  being  injurions  to  the  Health,  comprising  a Description  of  the 
’ substances  used  in  Perfumcry,  the  Formulas  of  more  titan  1000  Prépa- 
rations, sueh  as  Cosmctics.  Pcrfumed  Oils,  Tooth  Powders,  Waters, 
Extraets,  Tinctures,  infusions,  Spirits,  Vinaigres,  Essential  Oils,  Pas- 
tels, Creains,  Soaps,  and  many  new  Hygienlc  Products  not  hitherto 
described.  Edited  from  Notes  and  Documents  of  Messrs.  Debay,  La- 
nel,  etc.  With  additions  by  Prof.  H.  DüSSauce,  Chemist.  12mo.  $3.00 

PUSSAUCE.— Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Fabrication 
of  Matehes,  Gun  Cotton,  and  Fulminating  Powders. 

By  Prof.  H.  DCSSAÜCE.  12mo $3.00 

Pyer  and  Color-maker’s  Companion  : 

Containing  upwards  of  200  Receipts  for  making  Colors,  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  for  ail  the  varions  styles  and  fabrics  now  in  exist- 
ence; with  the  Scouring  Proeess,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-oft’,  and  Finishing  the  Goods.  In  one  vol.,  12mo.  . $1.25 

EASTON.— A Praetical  Treatise  on  Street  or  Horse- 
power  Railways. 

Bv  Alexander  Easton,  C.  E.  Illustrated  by  23  plates.  $vo., 
cloth. $2.00 

ELPER.— Questions  of  the  Pay  : 

Economie  and  Social.  By  Dr.  WILLIAM  Eldeiî.  8yo.  . $3.00 

FAIRBAIRN.— The  Principles  of  Meehanism  and  Ma- 
ehinery  of  Transmission  : 

Comprising  the  Principles  of  Meehanism,  Wheels,  and  Pulleys, 
Strengfch  and  Proportions  of  Rhnfts,  Coupling  of  Shafts,  and  Eng.-v  ing 
and  Disengaging  Gear.  By  Sir  William  FaiRbairn,  C.E.,  LL. D., 
F.R.S.,  F. G. S.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  over  150  wood-euts.  In 
one  volume,  12mo.  . . ' . . . . . . $2.50 

FORSYTH. — Book  of  Pesigns  for  Headstones,  Mural, 
and  other  Monuments  : 

Contaîûing  78  Designs.  Bv  James  Forsyth.  With  an  Introduction 
l>y  Charles  Boütell,  M.  A.  4to.,  cloth $5.00 
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GIBSON. — The  American  Dyer: 

A Practieal  Treatise  on  the  Coloring  of  Wool,  Cotton,  Yarn  and 
Cloth,  in  tliree  parts.  Part  First  gives  a descriptive  aceount  of  the 
Dye  Stuffs  ; if  of  vegetahle  origin,  where  produced,  how  cultivated, 
ami  how  prepared  for  use;  if  Chemical,  their  composition,  spécifie 
gravides,  and  general  adaptability,  how  adulterated,  and  how  to  dc- 
tect  the  adultérations,  etc.  Part  Second  isdevoted  to  tlie  Coloring  of 
Wool,  giving  recipes  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  different  colors 
or  shades,  and  is  supplied  with  sixty  colored  samples  of  Wool.  Part 
Third  is  devoted  to  the  Coloring  of  Raw  Cotton  or  Cotton  Waste,  for 
mixing  with  Wool  Colors  in  the  Manufacture  of  ail  kindx  of  Fabrics, 
gives  recipes  for  thirty-eight  different  colors  or  shades,  and  is  supplied 
with  twenty-four  colored  samples  of  Cotton  Waste.  Also,  recipes  for 
Coloring  lieavers,  Doeskins,  and  Flannels,  with  remarks  upon  Ani- 
lines, giving  recipes  for  fifteen  different  colors  or  shades,  and  nine 
samples  of  Aniline  Colors  that  will  stand  botli  the  Fulling  and  Scour- 
ing  process.  Also,  recipes  for  Aniline  Colors  on  Cotton  Thread,  and 
recipes  for  Common  Colors  on  Cotton  Yarns.  Embracing  in  ail  over 
two  hundred  recipes  for  Colors  and  Shades,  and  ninety-four  samples 
of  Colored  Wool  and  Cotton  Waste,  etc.  By  Richard  11.  Giissox, 
Practieal  Dyer  and  Chemist.  In  one  volume,  Svo.  . . $12.50 

GILBART. — History  and  Principles  of  Banking  : 

A Practieal  Treatise.  By  James  W.  Gilbart,  late  Manager  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  With  additions.  lu  one  volume, 
Svo.,  600  pages,  sheep $5.00 

Gothic  Album  for  Cabinet  Makers  : 

Comprising  a Collection  of  Designs  for  Gothic  Furniture.  Illustrated 
by  23  large  and  beautifully  engraved  plates.  Oblong  •.  . $3.00 

GRANT.  — Beet-root  Sngar  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Beet. 

Bv  E.  B.  Grant.  12mo $1.25 

GREGORY-  Mathematics  for  Practieal  Men  : 

Adapted  to  the  Pursuits  of  Surveyors,  Architects,  Mechanics,  and 
Civil  Engineers..  By  OlinthüS  Gregory.  8vo.,  plates,  cloth  $3.03 

GRISWOLD.— Railroad  Engineer’s  Pocket  Compan- 
ion  for  the  Field  : 

Comprising  Rules  for  Calculating  Deflection  Distances  and  Angles, 
Tangential  Distances  and  Angles,  and  ail  Necessarv  Tables  for  Engi- 
neers ; also  the  art  of  Levelling  from  Preliminary  Survey  t,°  the  Con- 
struction of  Railroads,  intended  Expresslv  for  the  Yourig  Engineer, 
together  with  Numerous  Valuable  Rules  and  Exaraples.  By  W. 
Griswold.  12mo.,  tucks  . . . . . . $1.75 

GRUNER.— Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena. 

By  M.  L.  GRUNER,  President  of  the  General  Council  of  Mines  of 
France,  and  lately  Professor  of  Metalhsrgy  at  the  Ecole  des  M ines. 
Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  with  an  Appendix,  by  L.  D.  B. 
Gordon,  F.  It.  S.  E..  F.  G,  8.  Illustrated.  Svo.  . . . $2.50 
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GUETTIER. — Metallic  Alloys: 

Being  a Practical  Guide  to  tlieir  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties, 
their  Préparation,  Composition,  and  Uses.  Translated  from  tho 
ï'rench  of  A.  GUKTTIER,  Engineer  and  Di  recto  r of  Fotr.ulries,  author 
of  “ La  Fonderie  en  France,”  etc.,  etc.  By  A.  A.  F ESQUET,  Chemist 
and  Engineer.  In  one  volume,  12mo $3.00 

HARRIS. — Gas  Superintendont’s  Pocket  Companion. 

Bv  Harkis  & Brother,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturera,  1115  and  1117 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  Full  bound  in  poclcet-book  forai  $2.00 

Hats  and  Felting: 

A Practical  Treatise  on  their  Manufacture.  By  a Practical  Ilatter. 
lllustrated  by  Drawings  of  Machinery,  etc.  Svo.  . . . $1.25 

HOFMANN. — A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Paper  in  ail  its  Branches. 

By  Carl  IIofmaxx.  Lato  Superintendent  of  papcr  mills  in  Ger- 
many  and  the  United  States;  racently  manager  of  the  Public  Ledger 
Paper  Mills,  near  Ulkton,  Md.  lllustrated  bv  110  wood  engravings, 
and  fivo  large  folding  platc3.  In  one  volume,  Ito.,  cloth;  308 
pages $15.0o 


HUGHES. — American  Miller  and  Millwright’s  Assist- 
ant. 

By  Wm.  Carter  Hughes.  A new  édition.  In  one  vol.,  12ino.  $1.50 

HURST.— A Hand-Book  for  Architectural  Survoyor3 
and  others  engaged  in  Building: 

Containing  Formula;  useful  in  Besigning  Builder’s  work,  Table  of 
Weights,  of  the  materials  used  in  Building,  Memoranda  conneeted 
Avith  Buüders’  work,  Mensuration,  the  Practice  of  Builders’  Measure- 
ment,  Contracts  of  Labor,  Valuation  of  Property,  Summary  of  the 
Practice  in  Dilapidation,  etc.,  etc.  By  J.  F.  IlCBST,  C.  E.  Second 
édition,  pocket-book  form,  full  bound $2.50 

JERVI8.— Railway  Property  : 

A Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Raihvay s ; de- 
signed  to  afford  useful  knowledge,  in  the  popular  style,  to  theholders 
of  this  elass  of  property;  as  well  as  Railwav  Managers,  Offieers,  and 
Agents.  By  John  B.  ’Jervis,  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hudson 
Hiver  Railroad,  Croton  Aqueduct,  etc.  In  one  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth  $2.00 

JOHNSTON.— Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils, 
Limestones,  and  Manures. 

By  J.  F.  AV.  Johnston.  12mo. 
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KEENE. — A Hand-Book  of  Praetical  Gauging  : 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners,  to  which  is  added,  A Chapter  on  Distilla, 
tion,  describing  the  process  in  operation  at  the  Custom  Ilouse  fat 
aseertaining  the  strength  of  wines.  B y James  B.  Keene,  of  II.  il. 
Custonis.  Svo.  . . ' . $1.25 

KELLEY. — Speeckes,  Addresses,  and  Letters  on  In- 
dustrial and  Financial  Questions. 

By  lion.  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  C.  In  one  volume,  544  itasres, 
Svo $3.t)0 

KENTISH.— A Treatise  on  a Box  of  Instruments, 

And  the  Slide  Rule;  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  and  Loga- 
ritlnns,  including  Praetical  Géometry,  Surveying,  Measuring  of  Tint, 
ber,  Ca.sk  and  Malt  Gauging,  Ileights,  and  Distances.  By  Thomas 
KENTISH.  In  one  volume.  12tno. $1.25 

KOBELL. — EE.NI. — Mineralogy  Simplified  : 

A short  Metliod  of  Betermining  and  Classifying  Minerais,  by  means 
of  simple  Chemical  Expérimenta  in  the  Wet  Way.  Translatai  front 
the  last  Germait  Edition  of  F.  Yox  Kobeli.,  with  an  Introduction  to 
Blow-pipe  Analysis  and  other  additions.  Bv  Henri  Erni,  M.  I)., 
Lite  Cliief  Chemist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  author  of  “ Coal  Oil 
and  Petroleum.”  In  one  volume,  12mo.  ....  $2.50 

LANDRIW.— A Treatise  on  Steel: 

Comprising  its  Theory,  Métal lurgy,  Propertics,  Praetical  Working, 
and  Use.  By  M.  II.  C.  Lanmrin,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer.  Translated 
front  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist  and  Engi- 
neer. With  an  Appendix  on_the  Bessenter  and  the  Martin  Processes 
for  Manufacturing  Steel,  front  the  Report  of  Abram  S.  Ilewitt,  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  18G7.  In  one 
volume,  12tno.  $3.00 

LABKIlSr.— The  Praetical  Erass  and  Iron  Founder’s 
Guide  : 

A Concise  Treatise  on  Brass  Founding,  Moulding,  the  Metals  and  their 
Allovs,  etc.:  to  which  are  added  Reeent  Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Iron,  Steel  by  the  Bessenter  Proeess,  etc.,  etc.  By  James 
Lakkix,  late  Conductor  of  the  Brass  Foundry  De]>artment  in  Reany, 
Neafte  A Co’s.  Penn  Works,  Philadelphia.  ‘ Fifth  édition,  revised, 
with  Extensive  additions.  In  one  volume,  12tno.  . . $2.25 

LEAVITT.— Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article  of  Fuel  : 

With  Remarks  upon  its  Origin  and  Compos  tion,  the  Localities  in 
which  it,  is  found,  the  Metliod. s of  Préparation  and  Manufacture,  and 
the  varions  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable  ; together  with  many  other 
matters  of  Praetical  and  Seientifie  Interest.  To  which  is  added  a chap; 
ter  on  the  Utilization  of  Coal  Dust  with  Peat  for  the  Production  of  au 
Excellent  Fuel  at  Moderate  Cost,  specially  adapted  for  Steam  Service. 
By  T.  II.  Leavitt.  Third  édition.  12mo.  . . . $1.75 
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LEROUX,  C— A Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Worsteds  and  Carded  Yarns: 

Comprising  Praetical  Mechanios,  with  Unies  and  Calculations  applicd 
to  Spinning;  Sorting,  Cleaniug,  and  Scouring  Wools  ; the  English 
an,]  French  methods  of  Combing,  Drawing,  and  Spinning  Worsteds 
and  Manufacturing  Carded  Yarns.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Cil  v Kl. lis  LEROUX,  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  Superintcndent  of  a 
Spinning  Mill,  bv  IIOBATio  Pain  K,  M.  D.,  and  A.  A.  Fehqiht, 
Chemist  and  Engineer.  Ulustrated  by  12  large  Plates.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix.containing  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Jury,  and  of  the  Artisans  selected  by  the  Conimittee  nppointed 
îiy  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  on  Woollen  and  Worsted 
Machinery  and  Fabrics,  as  exhibited  in  tlie  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 18G"'  8vo.,  cloth ÿû.UO 

LESLIE  Miss).— Complété  Cookery  : 

Directions  for  Cookery  in  its  Vitrions  Branches.  Br  Misa  Leslie. 
60th  thousand.  Thorôughly  revised,  with  the  addition  of  New  Re- 
ceipts.  lu  one  volume,  12mo.,  cloth $l.ëü 

LESLIE  Miss).— Ladies’  House  Book  : 

A Manuel  of  Doniestic  Eeouomy.  20th  revised  édition.  l2mo.,  cloth. 

LESLIE  iMiss).— Two  Hundred  Receipt3  in  French 
Cookery. 

Cloth,  12mo. 

LIEBER.— Assayer’s  Guide  : 

Or,  Praetical  Directions  to  Assavers,  M iners,  and  Smelters,  for  the 
Tests  and  Assays,  by  Beat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  for  the  Ores  of  ail 
the  principal  .Metals,  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Alloys,  and  of 
Coal,  etc.  By  Oscar  M.  Lieiîer.  12mo.,  cloth.  . . 81.25 

LOTH. — The  Praetical  Stair  Builder  : 

A Complété  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and  Iland-Rails, 
Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair-Builders.  lllustrated 
•with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C.  Edward  Lotit,  Professionul 
Stair-Builder.  One  large  4to.  volume.  ....  810.00 

LOVE. — The  Art  of  Dyeing,  Cleaning,  Scouring,  and 
Pini3hing,  on  the  Most  Approved  English  and 
French  Methods: 

Being  Praetical  Instructions  in  Dyeing  Silks,  Woollens,  and  Coïtons, 
Feathers,  Chips,  Straw,  etc.  Scouring  and  Cleaniug  Bed  and  Window 
Curtains,  ( -a r pets,  Rugs,  etc.  French  and  English  Cleaniug,  on  y 
Color  or  Fabric  of  Silk,  Satin,  or  Dama.sk.  By  Thomas  Love,  a 
Working  Dyer  and  Sconrer.  Second  American  Edition,  to  which  are 
added  General  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Aniline  Colors.  In  one 
volume,  8vo.,  341  pages. . 85.00 
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MAIN  and  BROWN. — Questions  on  Subjeets  Con- 
nected  with  the  Marine  Steam-Engine  : 

And  Exaniinution  Papers : with  1 Iints  for  their  Solution.  By  Thomas 
J.  Main,  Professor  of  Mathemutics,  Royal  Naval  College,  and  Thomas 
Brown,  Chief  Engineer,  R.  N.  12mo.,  cloth.  . . . $1.50 

MAIN  and  BB.OWN. — The  Indicator  and  Dynamo- 
meter  : 

With  their  Practical  Applications  to  the  Steam-Engine.  By  Thomas 
.1.  Main,  M.  A.  F.  R.,  Assistant  Professer  Royal  Naval  College,  Ports- 
inouth,  and  Thomas  Brown,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer,  R. 
N.,  attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  lilustrated.  From  the 
Fourth  London  Edition.  8vo. $1.50 

MAIN  and  BROWN. — The  Marine  Steam-Engine. 

By  Thomas  J.  Main,  F.  R.  ; Assistant  S.  Mathematieal  Professor  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  and  Thomas  Brown,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer  R.  N.  Attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege. Authors  of  “ Questions  connected  with  the  Marine  Steam-En- 
gine,” and  the  “ Indicator  and  Dynamometer.”  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. In  one  volume,  8vo. $5.00 

MARTIN. — Screw-Cutting  Tables,  for  the  Use  of  Me- 
chanieal  Engineers  : 

Showfng  the  Proper  Arrangement  of  Wheels  for  Cutting  the  Threads 
of  Screws  of  nny  required  Pitch  ; with  a Table  for  Mailing  the  Uni- 
versal Gas-Pipe  Thread  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  Martin,  Engineer. 
Svo.  50 

Mechanies’  (Amateur)  Workshop: 

A treatise  containing  plain  and  couche  directions  for  the  manipula- 
tion of  Wootl  and  Metals,  including  Casting,  Forging,  Brazing,  Sol- 
dering,  and  Carpe ntrv.  By  the  author  of  tlie  “Lathe  and  its  Uses.” 
Third  édition,  lilustrated.  8vo $3.00 

MOLE3WORTH.— Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Formulæ 

and  Memoranda  for  Civil  and  Meehanical  Engi- 
neers. 

Bv  Güirford  L.  Moleswobtii,  Member  of  tlie  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Chief  Résident  Engineer  of  the  Ceyloti  Raihvay.  Second 

American,  from,  the  Tenth  London  Edition.  In  one  volume,  full 
bonnd  in  poeket-book  form $2.00 

NAPIER.— A System  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  Dyeing. 

By  James  Napier,  F.  C.  S.  A New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edi- 
tion. t 'ompletely  brou.ght  up  to  the  présent  state  of  the  Science,  inclu- 
ding. tlie  .Chcmistrv  of  Coal  Tar  Colors,  by  A.  A.  FesqüET,  Chemist 
and  Engineer.  Wîth  an  Appendix  oh  Dyeing  and  Oalico  Printing,  as 
shown  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1807.  lilustrated.  lu  one 
volume,  8vo,,  4-i2  pages $5.00 
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NAPIER.— Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy  : 

Including  the  Application  of  the  Artto  Manufncturing  Processes.  By  . 
James  Xapikr.  Fourth  American,  froiu  the  Fourth  London  édition, 
revised  and  eularged.  lilustratedby  engraviugs.  In  one  vol.,  8vo.  $2.00 

NASON.-— Table  of  Reactions  for  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis. 

Bv  llESRY  B.  NaSON,  Professer  of  Chemistrv  in  the  Rcnss’elaer  Poly- 
technic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York,  lllustrated  by  Colors.  . Ô3 

NEWBERY.— Gleanings  from  Ornamental  Art  of 
every  style  : 

Dratyn  front  Examples  in  the  British,  South  Kensington,  Indian, 
Crystul  Palace,  and  Miter  Muséums,  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862, 
and  the  best  Eng'Ln  and  Foreign  Works.  In  a séries  of  one  hundred 
exquisitelv  drawn  l’iates,  eoutaining  ntany  hundred  exatnples.  Bv 
Robert  Kewbery.  4to.  . . . . . $i5.üi) 

NICHOLSON.— -A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding  : 

Containing  full  instructions  in  the  different  Branches  of  Forwarding, 
Gilding,  and  Finishing.  Also,  the  Art  of  Marbling  Book-edges  and 
Paper.  By  James  B.  Nicholson.  lllustrated.  12mo.,  clotli.  $2.25 

NICHOLSON.— The  Carpenter’s  New  Guide: 

A Complété  Book  of  Lines  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  By  Peter 
NlCHOESON.  The  wliole  earefully  and  thoroughly  revised  by  H.  K. 
Davis,  and  containing  numerous  new  and  improved  and  original  De- 
signs for  Roofs,  Dômes,  etc.  By  Samuel  Sloax,  Architect.  Il  lus- 
tra ted  by  80  plates.  4to. $4.50 

NORRIS.— A Hand-book  for  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Machinists  : 

Comprising  the  Proportions  and  Calculations  for  Constructing  Loco- 
motives ; Manner  of  Setting  Valves  ; Tables  of  Squares,  Cultes,  Areas, 
etc.,  etc.  By  Septimtts  Norris,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engkieer. 
New  édition.  lllustrated.  12mo.,  clotli $2.00 

NYSTROM.— On  Technologieal  Education,  and  the 
Construction  of  Ships  and  Screw  Propellers  : 

For  Naval  and  Marine  Engineers.  By  John  W.  Nystkom,  late  Act- 
iug  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  N.  Second  édition,  revised  with  addition!!! 
matter.  lllustrated  by  seven  engravings.  12mo.  . . $1.50 

O’NEILL.— A Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and  Calieo  Print- 
ing: 

Containing  a lirief  aceount  of  ali  tlie  Substances  and  Processes  in  use 
in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Printing  Textile  Fabries.;  with  Practical 
Reccipt»  and  Scientiflc  Information.  By  Charles  O’Neill,  Ana- 
Ivtical  Chemist  ; Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  ; Mendier 
of  the  Literarv  and  Philosophieal  Society  < f Manchester  ; Atilhor  of 
“Chemistrv  of  Calieo  Printing  and  Dyeing.”  To  whieli  is  fldded  an 
Essây  ou  Coal  Tar  Colors  and  their  application  to  Pvcing.and  Calieo. 
Printing.  By  A.  A.  Fksquet,  Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  un  Ap- 
pendix  on  Dyeing  and  Calieo  Printing,  as  shown  ,at  the  •Universal 
Exposition,  Paris,  1867.  In  one  volume,  8vo.,  491  pages,  . $0,00 
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OSTON- Underground  Treasurcs  : 

IIow  ami  Where  ta  Fin  cl  Them.  A Key  for  the  Ready  Détermination 
of  ail  the  Useful  Minerais  within  the  United  States.  By  James 
Ortox,  A.  M.  Illustrated,  12mo $1.50 

OoBORN.— American  Mines  and  Mining: 

Theoretieully  and  Practically  Considered.  By  Prof.  II.  S.  OSBORX. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Svo.  (In  préparation.) 

OSBORN.— The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel: 

Theoretical  and  Practical  in  tdl  its  Branches;  with  spécial  référencé 
to  American  Materials  and  Processes.  By  II.  S.  Osborx,  LL.  !>., 
Professer  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  Illustrated  by  numerous  large  folding  plates  and 
wood-engravings.  8vo.  . . . . . $15.00 

OVERMAN. — The  Manufacture  of  Steel  : 

Containing  the  Practice  and  Prineiples  of  Workingand  Making  Steel. 
A Handbook  for  Blacksmitlis  and  Workers  in  Steel  and  Iron,  Wagon 
Makers,  Die  Sinkers,  Cutlers,  and  Manufacturera  of  Files  and  Hard- 
ware, of  Steel  and  Iron,  and  for  Men  of  Science  and  Art.  By  Fred- 
erick Overmax,  Mining  Engiueer,  Author  of  the  “ Manufacture  of 
Iron,”  etc.  A new,  enlarged,  and  revised  Edition.  By  A.  A.  Fesqeet, 
Cheinist  and  Engiueer $1.50 

OVERMAN.— The  Moulder  and  Founder’s  Pocket 
Guide  : 

A Treatise  on  Mouldingand  Foundingin  Green-sand,  Dry-sand,  Loam, 
and  Cernent;  the  Moulding  of  Machine  Frames,  Mill-gear,  Hollow- 
ware,  Ornamenta, Trinkets,  Bêlls,  and  Statues;  Description  ofMoulds 
for  Iron,  Bronze,  Brass,  and  other  Metals  ; Plaster  of  Paris,  Sulphur, 
Wgx,  and  other  articles  commondy  used  in  Casting;  the  Construction 
of  Melting  Furnaçes,  the  Melting  and  Founding  of  Metals  ; the  Com- 
position of  Alloys  and  their  Nature.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
Keeeipts  for  Alloys,  Bronze,  Yarnishes  and  Colors  for  Castings;  also, 
Tables  on  the  Strength  and  other  qualities  of  Cast  Metals.  By  Fred- 
erick Overmax,  Mining  Engineer,  Author  of  “The  Manufacture 
of  Iron.”  With  42  Illustrations.  12mo $1.50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher’s  Companion  : 

Containing  Rules  and  Régulations  in  cvervthing  relating  to  the  Arts 
of  Painting,  Gilding,  Varnishing,  Glass-Stàining,  Graining,  Marbling, 
Sign-Writing,  Gilding  on  Glass,  and  Coach  Painting  and  Varnishing; 
Tests  for  the  Détection  of  Adultérations  in  Cils,  Colors,  etc.  ; and  a 
Statementof  the  Diseases  to  which  Paintersare  peculiarly  liable,  with 
the  Simplest  and  Best  Itemedies.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Revised,  with 
an  Ap)iendix.  Containing  Colors  and  Coloring  - Theoretical  and 
Practical.  Oomprising  descri]>tions  of  a great  variety  of  Additional 
Pigments,  their  Qualities  and  Uses,  to  which  are  added,  Drvers,  and 
Modes  and  Operations  of  Painting,  etc.  Together  with  Ohevreul’s 
Prineiples  of  liarmony  and  Contrast  of  Colors.  12ino.,  cloth.  $1.50 
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PALLETT.— The  Miller’s,  Millwriglit’s,  and  Engineer’s 
Guide. 

By  Henky  Pallett.  Illustrated.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  $3.00 

PERCY.— The  Manufacture  of  Russian  Sheet-Iron. 

Bv  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Leeturer  on  Metallnrgv  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  a ml  to  The  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Oflicers  ut 
the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  Woolwieh  ; Author  of  “ Metallurgy.” 
With  Illustrations.  8vo.,  paper 50  cts. 

PERKINS. — Gas  and  Ventilation. 

Praetical  Treatise  on  Gas  and  Ventilation.  With  Spécial  Relation  to 
Iliuininating,  Ileating,  and  Cooking  by  Gas.  Including  Scientilio 
Helps  to  Engincer-students  and  others.  With  Illustrated  Diagrams. 
By  E.  E.  PERKINS.  12mo.,  cloth $1.25 

PERKINS  and  STOWE.-A  New  Guide  to  the  Sheet- 
iron  and  Boiler  Plate  Roller  : 

Containing  a Sériés  of  Tables  showing  the  Weight  of  Slabs  and  Piles 
to  produce  Boiler  Plates,  and  of  the  Weight  of  Piles  and  the  Sizes  of 
Bars  to  produce  Sheet-iron;  the  Thîckness  of  the  Bar  Gange  in 
décimais  ; the  Weight  per  foot,  and  the  Thieknoss  on  the  Bar  or  Wire 
Gauge  of  the  fraetional  parts  of  an  inch  ; the  Weight  ]>er  sheet,  and 
the  Thickncss  on  the  Wire  Gauge  of  Sheet-iron  of  varions  dimensions 
to  weigh  112  Ibs.  per  bundle;  and  the  conversion  of  Short  Weight 
into  Long  Weight,  and  Long  Weight  into  Short.  Estimated  and  eol- 
lected  by  G.  Il  Perkins  and  J.  G".  Stowe.  . $2.50 

PHILLIPS  and  DARLINGTON.— Records  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  ; 

Or  Faets  and  Metnoranda  for  the  use  of  the  Mine  Agent  and  Smeltcr. 
By  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  Mining  Engineer,  Graduate  of  the  Impérial 
School  of  Mines,  France,  etc.,  and  John  Daklingtox.  Illustrated 
by  numeroue  engravings.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  . . $2.00 

PROTEAUX.— Praetical  Guide  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper  and  Boards. 

By  A.  Pkoteaux,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Gradnate  of  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  and  Direetor  of  Thiers’  Paper  Mill,  Puy-de-Dôme. 
With  additions,  by  L.  S.  Le  Normand.  Translated  frotn  the  Freneh, 
with  Notes,  by  IÏORATIO  Paine,  A.  B.,  M.  I).  To  whieh  is  added  a 
< 'hapter  on  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  front  Wood  in  the  United 
States,  by  HENRY  T.  Brown,  of  the  “ American  Artisan.”  Illus- 
trated  by  six  plates,  containing  Drawings  of  Raw  Materials,  Machi- 
ne ry,  Plans  of  Paper-Mills,  etc.,  etc.  Svo.  ....  $10.00 

REGNAULT.— Eléments  of  Chemistry. 

Bv  M.  "\  . Régnault.  Translated  front  the  Freneh  bv  T.  Forrest 
Bktton,  M.  I).,  and  edited,  with  Notes,  by  James  C.  lîoOTii,  Melter 
and  Refîner  F.  S.  Mint,  and  Wm.  L.  Farer,  Metallurgist  nnd  Mining 
Engineer.  Illustrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engravings.  Comprising 
nearly  1500  pages.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.,  cloth.  . . $7.50 
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REID.— A Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Portland  Cernent  : 

By  Henry  Reid,  C.  E.  To  whiclt  is  added  a Translation  of  M.  A. 
Lipowitz’s  Work  describing  a New  Method  adopted  in  Germany  for 
Manufacturing  that  Cernent,  by  AV.  E.  Reid.  Illustrated  by  plates 
and  wood  engravings.  8vo.  . ’ $<i.00 

RIFFAULT,  VERGNAUD,  and  TOUSSAINT.— A 
Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Var- 
nishes. 

By  Ai  Ai.  Riffaclt,  A'ekgnafd,  and  TOUSSAINT.  Revised  and 
Edited  by  AI.  F.  AIalepeyke  and  Dr.  Emii.  AVinckler.  Illustrated. 
In  one  volume,  8vo.  (In  préparation.) 

RIFFAULT,  VERGNAUD,  and  TOUSSAINT.— A 
Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Colors 
for  Painting  : 

Containing  the  best  Formulât  and  the  Processes  the  Newest  and  in 
îuost General  Use.  By  Ai  AI.  Biffa ult,  Yergnaud,  and  Toussaint. 
Revised  and  Edited  bv  AI.  F.  AIalepeyre  and  Dr.  Emii.  AVinckler. 
T ranslated  front  the  French  by  A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist  and  Engi- 
neer.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  In  one  volume,  050  pages,  8vo. 

$7.50 

ROBINSON.— Explosions  of  Steam  Boilers: 

IIow  they  are  Caused,  and  how  they  may  be  Prevented.  By  J.  R. 
Robinson,  Steam  Engiueer.  12nto.  . . . . $1.25 

ROPER. — A Catechism  of  High  Pressure  or  Non- 
Condensing  Steam-Engines  : 

Including  the  Modelling,  Constructing,  Running,  and  Management 
of  Steam  Engine»  and  Steam  Boilers.  AV itli  Illustrations.-  By 
Stephen  Roper,  Engineer.  Full  bound  tucks  . . . $2.00 

ROSELEUR.— Galvanoplastie  Manipulations  : 

A Praetical  Guide  for  the  Gold  and  Silver  Electro-plater  and  the 
Galvanoplastie  Operator.  T ranslated  front  the  French  of  Alfred 
Roseleur,  Chemist,  Professor  of  the  Galvanoplastie  Art,  Manufactu- 
rer of  Chemicals,  Gold  and  Silver  Electro-plater.  By  A.  A.  Fesquet, 
Chemist  and  Engineer.  Illustrated  by  over  127  Engravings  on  wood. 

8vo.,  495  pages. $6.00 

ysti-  This  Treatise  is  thefullest  and  by  far  the  best  on  this  subject  ever 
published  in  the  United  States. 

SCHINZ.— Researches  on  the  Action  of  the  Blast 
Furnace. 

Bv  Charles  Sciiinz.  Translated  front  the  German  witli  the  spécial 
permission  of  the  Author  by  William  II.  MAWand  Mobitz  AIul- 
i.fr.  AVith  an  Appendix  written  by  the  Author  cxpressly  for  this 
édition.  Illustrated  by  seven  plates,’ containing  28  figures.  In  one 
volume,  
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SH  A W.— Civil  Architecture  : 

Roi iu»  a Complété  Thcoretical  and  Practieal  System  of  Building,  con- 
taining tho  Fondamental  Priuciples  of  tiie  Art.  By  Edward  Shaw, 
Architect.  To  winch  is  added  a Treatise  on  Gothie  Architecture,  etc. 
Bv  Thomas  W.  Silloway  ami  George  31.  Harding,  Architect. s. 
The  whole  illustratel  hy  One  Hundred  and  Two  quarto  plates  fiuely 
engraved  on  copper.  Lleveuth  Edition,  4to.,  cloLh.  . $10.00 

SHUNK.-A  Practieal  Treatise  on  Railway  Curves 
and  Location,  for  Young  Engineers. 

By  William  F.  Siiunk,  Civil  Engineer.  12mo.  . . $2.00 

SLOAN.— American  Houses: 

A varietv  of  Original  Designs  for  Rural  Buildings.  Illustrated  by  26 
colored  Èngravings,  with  Descriptive  Référencés.  By  Samuel  Sloan, 
Architect,  author  of  the  “ Model  Architect/’ etc.,  etc.  8vo.  $2.50 

SMEATON.— Builder’s  Pocket  Companion: 

Containing  the  Eléments  of  Building,  Surveying,  and  Architecture; 
with  Practieal  Rules  and  Instructions  connccted  with  the  subjcct. 
By  A.  C.  Sm RATON,  Civil  Engineer,  etc.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  $1.50 

SMITH. — A Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

By  E.  Peshine  Smith.,  A new  Edition,  to  which  is  added  a full 
Index.  12mo.,  cloth $1.25 

SMITH.— Parks  and  Pleasure  Grounds: 

t)r  Practieal  Notes  on  Country  Résidences,  Villas,  Public  Parks,  and 
Gardens.  By  CHARLES  II.  J.  Smith,  Larulscape  Gardeuer  and 
Garden  Architect,  etc.,  etc.  12mo. $2.25 

SMITH. — The  Dyer’s  Instructor: 

Cornnrising  Practieal  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dycing  Silk,  Cotton, 
h ool,  and  Worsted,  and  Woollen  Goods  : containing  nearly  800 
Receipts.  To  which  is  added  a Treatise  on  the  Artof  Pudding;  and 
the  Printing  of  Silk  Warps,  Skeins,  and  Handkerchiefs,  and  tho 
varions  Mordants  and  Colors  for  the  different  styles  of  such  work. 
By  David  Smith,  Pattern  Dyer.  12mo.,  cloth.  . . . $3.00 

SMITH. — The  Practieal  Dyer’s  Guide  : 

Comprising  Practieal  Instructions  in  the  Dveing  of  Shot  Cobourgs, 
Silk  Striped  Orléans,  Colored  Orléans  from  Black  Warps,  Ditto  front' 
W hite  Warps,  Colored  Cobourgs  from  White  Warps,  Mérinos,  Yarns, 
Woollen  Cloths,etc.  Containing  nearlv  300  Receipts,  to  most  of  which 
a Dyed  Pattern  is  annexed.  Also,  A treatise  on  the  Art  of  Padding. 
By  David  Smith.  In  one  volume,  8 vo.  Price.  . . $25.00 

STEWART. — The  American  System. 

Speeches  on  the  Tariff  Question,  and  on  Internai  Im provenue!) ts,  prinei- 
pally  delivered  in  the  Ilnuse  of  Représentatives  of  the  United  States. 
By  Andrew  Stewart,  lntc  M.  C.  from  Pennsylvania.  With  a Portrait 
and  a Biographical  Sketch,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  407  pages.  83.00 
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STORES. — Cabinet-maker’s  and  Upholsterer’s  Com- 
panion  : 

Comprising  the  Rudiments  and  Principles  of  Cabinet-making  and  ITp- 
holstery,  with  Familiar  Instructions,  illustrated  by  Examples  for 
attaining  a Proüciency  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applicable  t > Cabi- 
net-work  ; the  Processes  of  Vencering,  Inlaymg,  and  Iluhl-work  ; the 
Art  of  Dycing  and  Staining  Wood,  Bone,  Tortoise  Shell,  etc.  Direc- 
tions for  Lackcring,  Japauning,  and  Varnishing;  to  inabc  French 
Polish;  to  préparé  the  Best  Gluea,  Cements,  and  Compositions,  and  a 
nuaibcr  of  Receipts  particularly  uscful  for  workmen  generally.  By 
J.  Stores.  In  one  volume,  12mo.  With  Illustrations.  . ' §1.25 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals: 

Reports  of  Experimcnts  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Metals 
for  Cannon.  With  a Description  of  the  Machines  for  testing  Metab, 
and  of  the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  service.  By  Ofîiccrs  oi'  the  Ord- 
nance  Department  U.  S.  Army.  By  authority  of  t lie  Secrctary  of  War. 
Illustrated  by  25  large  steel  plates.  In  one  volume,  4to.  . $10.00 

SULLIVAN.— Protection  to  Native  Industry. 

By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Baronet,  autlior  of  “ Ton  Chapters  on 
Social  Reforms.”  In  one  volume,  Svo $1.50 

Tables  Showing  the  Wciglit  of  Round,  Square,  and 
Plat  Bar  iron,  Steel,  etc., 

By  Mcasurement.  Clotli 03 

TAYLOR. — Statisties  of  Coal: 

Including  Minerai  Bituminous  Substances  employed  in  Arts  and 
Manufactures;  with  their  Geographical,  Geological, and  Commercial 
Distribution  and  Amount  of“Production  and  Gonsumption  on  the 
American  Continent.  With  Ineidental  Statisties  of  the  Iron  Manu- 
facture. By  II.  C.  TAYLOR.  Second  édition,  revised  by  S.  S.  IIal- 
DEMAN.  Illustrated  by  fivc  Maps  aud  inany  wood  engraviugs.  8vo., 
eloth $10.00 

TEMPLETON.— The  Praetical  Esaminator  on  Steam 

and  the  Steam-Engine  : 

With  Instructive  Référencés  relative  thereto,  arranged  for  the  Use  of 
Engineers,  Students,  and  others.  By  Wst.  TEMPLETON,  Engineer. 

12mo. $1.25 

THOMAS.— The  Modem  Practice  of  Photography. 

By  R.  AV.  Thomas,  F.  C.  S.  Svo.,  eloth 75 

THOMSON.— Freight  Charges  Calculator. 

By  Andrew  Thomson,  Freight  Agent.  21mo.  . . . $1.25 

TURNING:  Speeimens  of  Pancy  Turning  Executed 
on  the  Hand  or  Poot  Lathe: 

AVith  Géométrie,  Oval,  and  Eceôntric  Chucks,  and  Elliptieal  Cutting 
Frame.  By  an  Amateur.  Illustrated  by  30  exquisite  Photographs. 
4to.  : . • ^-00 
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Turner’s  (Tho)  Companion  : 

Containin.tr  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptie,  and  Eccentric  Turn- 
ing:  ulso  varions  Plates  of  C hue  les,  Tools,  and  Instruments;  and  Di- 
rections far  using  tlie  Eccentric  Cutter,  Drill,  Vertical  Cutter,  and 
Circulai'  Lest  ; with  Patterns  and  Instructions  for  working  tliem.  A 
new  édition  in  oue  volume,  12mo.  $1.50 

TURBIN.— BE.ULL.— A Practical  Guide  for  Puddliug 
Iron  and  Steel. 

By  Ed.  Urrin,  Eagineer  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  A Prise  Essay 
r aad  before  tho  Association  of  Euginccrs,  Graduate  of  tlie  Sohool  of 
Mines,  of  Liège,  llelgiurn,  at  the  Meeting  of 18G5-0.  To  vrhicli  is  added 
A ÜOMPARISON  Oï  TIIE  RliSISTING  PROl’ERTIES  OF  IKON  AND  STEEL. 
Bv  A.  Brcll.  Trauslated  front  the  Erench  bv  A.  A.  Fesquet,  Che- 
inist  and  Engineer.  In  one  volume,  8vo i?1.00 

VAILE. — Galvanized  Iron  Cornice-Worker’s  Manual  : 

Containing  Instructions  in  Layingout  the  Different  Mitres,  and  Ma- 
iling Patterns  for  ail  kinds  of  Plain  and  Circulai'  Yv’ork.  Also,  Tables 
of  Weiglits,  Areas  and  Circumfereuees  of  Cireles,  and  other  Mattéi 
calculated  to  Benefit  the  T rade.  By  Charles  A.  Vaile,  Superin- 
teudent  “ Richmond  Cornice  Works,”  Richmond,  Imliami.  Illustra- 
ted  by  21  Plates.  In  one  volume,  4to trô.OO 

VILLE.— The  School  of  Chemical  Manures  : 

Or,  Elementary  Principles  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizing  Agents.  From  tlie 
French  of  M.  George.  Ville,  by  A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist  and  Engi- 
neer. With  Illustrations.  la  one  volume,  12  mo.  . . $1.25 

VOGDES.— The  Architectes  and  Builder’s  Pocket  Com- 
panion and  Prieo  Book: 

Consisting  of  a Short  but  Compreliensive  Epitome  of  Décimais,  Duo- 
décimais,  Geometry  and  Mensuration;  tvith  Tables  of  U.  S.  Measures, 
Sizes,  Weiglits,  Strcngths,  etc.,  of  Iron,  Wood,  Stone,  ami  varions 
other  Materials,  Quantities  of  Materials  in  Given  Sizes,  and  Dimen- 
sions of  Wood,  Brick,  and  Stone;  and  a full  and  complété  Bill  of 
Priées  1er  ( arpenter’.-*  Work  ; also,  Rules  ior  Computing  and  Yaluing 
Brick  and  Brick  Work,  Stone  Work,  Painting,  Plastering,  etc.  By 
Frank  W.  Vogues,  Arcliitect.  lllustrated.  ï-'ull  bound  in  pocket- 


hook  form. $2.00 

Bound  in  cloth. 1.50 


WARN.-1 The  Sheet-Metal  Worker’s  Instructor: 

For  Zinc,  Sheet-Iron,  Copper,  and  Tin-Plate  Workers,  etc.  Contain- 
ing a sélection  of  Geometrieal  Prohlems;  also,  Practical  and  Simple 
Rules  for  descrihing  the  various  Patterns  required  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  above  Trades.  By  Reuben  11.  WARN,  Practical  Tin- 
plate  Worker.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Instruc- 
tions for  Boilor  Making,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Rules  fi  : 
Calculating  tlie  Weiglits  of  different  Figures  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Tables 
of  the  Weiglits  of  Iron,  Steel,  etc.  lllustrated  by  32  Plates  and  37 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo. $3.00 
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WARNER.— New  Theorems,  Tables,  and  Diagrams 
for  the  Computation  of  Earth-Work: 

Design  ed  for  the  use  of  Engineers  in  Preliminary  and  Final  Estimâtes, 
of  Students  in  Engineering,  and  of  Contractors  and  other  non-profes- 
sional  Computers.  In  Two  Parts,  with  an  Appendix.  Part  I. — A 
Praetical  Treatise  ; Part  IL— A Theoretical  Treati.se;  and  the  Appen- 
dix. Containing  Notes  to  the  Iiules  and  Examples  of  Part  I.  ; Expla- 
nations  of  tlie  Construction  of  Seules,  Tables,  and  Diagrams,  and  a 
Treatise  upon  Equivalent  Square  Bases  and  Equivalent  Level  Heights. 
The  whole  illustrated  bv  numerous  original  Engravings,  eompnsing 
Exnlanatory  Cuts  for  Définitions  and  Problexns,  Stéréométrie  Scales 
and  Diagrams,  and  a Sériés  of  I ithographic  Drawings  from  Models, 
showing  ail  the  Combinations  of  Solia  Formswhich  occurin  Itailrosd 
Excavations  and  Embankmerts.  By  John  Warner,  A.  M.,  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineer.  8vo $5.00 

YVATSON.— A Manual  of  the  Hand-Lathe: 

Comprising  Concise  Directions  for  working  Metals  of  ail  kinds,  Ivory, 
Boue  and  Precious  Woods;  Dyeing,  Coloring,  and  French  Pollshing; 
Inlaying  hy  Veneers,  and  various  methods  practised  to  produce  Elabo- 
rate  worlc  with  Dispatch,  and  at  Small  Èxpense.  By  Egbert  P. 
WATSON,  late  of  “ The  Scientific  American,”  Author  of'“  The  Modem 
Practice  of  American  Machinists  and  Engineers.”  Illustrated  by  78 
Engravings $1.50 

WAT30N. — The  Modéra  Practice  of  American  Ma- 
chinist3  and  Engineers  : 

Including  the  Construction,  Application,  and  Use  of  Drills,  Lathe 
Tools,  Cutters  for  Boring  Cylinders,  and  IIollow  Work  Generally, 
with  the  most  Economical  Speed  for  the  sanie  ; the  Résulta  verified  by 
Actual  Practice  at  the  Lathe,  tlie  Vice,  and  on  the  Floor.  Together 
with  Workshop  Management, Ecouomy  of  Manufacture,  the  Steam- 
Engine,  Boilers,  Gears,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.  By  Egbert  P.  Watson, 
late  of  the  “ Scientilic  American.”.  Illustrated  by  86  Engravings,  In 
one  volume,  12mo $2.50 

WATSON.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of 
Weaving  by  Hand  and  Power: 

With  Calculations  and  Tables  for  the  use  of  tliose  conneeted  with  the 
Trade.  By  .John  Watson,  Manufacturer  and  Praetical  Machine 
Maker.  Illustrated  by  large  Drawings  of  tlie  best  Power  Booms. 
Svo. $10.00 

WEATHERL Y.— Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Boiling  Su- 
gar,  Crystallizing,  Lozenge-making,  Comfits,  Gum 
Goods. 

12mo $2.00 

WEDDING.— The  Metallurgy  of  Iron; 

Tlieoretically  and  Practically  Considered.  By  Dr.  Herm  ann  Wed- 
ding,  Professor  of  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  at  the  Royal  Mining 
Aeademy,  Berlin.  Translated  hy  Jri.ius  Du  Mont,  Betixlehera,  Pa. 
Illustrated  by  207  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  tliree  Plates.  In  one 
volume,  Svo.  {In  press.) 
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WILL. — Tables  foi*  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Jîy  Professer  IlEiNiucit  Wiu,  of  Giessen,  Germany.  Savent  h édi- 
tion. Translated  by  Charles  F.  lit  MES,  Ph.  1).,  Professer  of  Natu- 
rel Science,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  . . . SI. 50 

WILLIAMS.— On  Heat  and  Steam  : 

Embræing  New  Views  of  Vaporisation,  Condensation,  and  Explosions. 
By  Charles  Wyb  Williams,  A.  I.C.Ê.  Illustrât**!.  8vo.  $3.50 

WOHLER.-A  Hand-Book  of  Minerai  Analysis. 

By  F.  WOHLER,  Profesèor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Universitv  of  Giittin- 
geu.  Kdited  by  II  EN  K Y 15.  Nason,  Professer  of  Chemistry  in  the 
ltensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York.  Illustrâted.  In 
oue  volume,  12mo $3  00 

WORSSAM. — On  Mechanical  Saws: 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  1869.  By  S.  v'\ 
Worssam,  Jr.  Illustrâted  by  18  large  plates.  8vo.  . . ' So.uO 
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